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ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, AND PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


No. 


“ Wuar surprised me most,” says 
the elder Segur, “on my return from 
Russia to Paris in 1790, after an ab- 
sence of four years, was the sudden 
metamorphosis which many of our 
ci-devant philosophers had under- 
gone, and the vehemence with which 
they declaimed against a revolution 
which they had been mainly instru- 
mental in producing. They could 
only endure their own doctrines, it 
would appear, in theory. One day 
some one reproached the Abbé Sa- 
batier with his ill humour at the 
States General, which he had been 
the first to demand, and of which he 
was in reality the father—‘ True,’ he 
replied, ‘ but they have changed my 
States General at nurse.” * 

These words convey a brief ab- 
stract of what has occurred in all 
sudden changes of the form or equi- 
librium of government, with a view 
to extend the power or ascendency 
of the lower orders. Universally it 
will be found, that “ the States Ge- 
neral have been changed at nurse.” 
The principles adopted by the popu- 
lace, when they become the electors, 
have gone so far beyond what was 
contemplated or intended by the 
first promoters of the measure, that 
they could no longer recognise their 
own offspring, and found, with an- 


Ill. 


guish, that a spurious, base-born pro- 
geny had been substituted in its 
room. 

Yielding to the popular clamour, 
and in the hope of regulating the 
movement of the revolution, Necker 

ranted a liberal parliamentary re- 
orm to France. He doubled the 
number of popular representatives, 
by a royal ordinance, six months be- 
fore the meeting of the States Gene- 
ral in 1789. It is impossible to study, 
with sufficient minuteness, the con- 
sequences of this great concession, 
because it was adopted from pre- 
cisely the same views as the reform 
now so much the object of discus- 
sion. The proceedings of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, are the picture 
of the unavoidable consequences of 
such sudden additions to one 
power—the pacification of France, 
the prototype of what may be antici- 
pated from the great ray woe tran- 
quillizing measure of the British em- 

ire. 
. The first measure of the reformed 
Parliament of France, was to compel 
the House of Peers to sit and vote 
with them in one assembly, which 
at once rendered the commons om- 
nipotent, because they out-numbered 
the peers two to one. 

The next step was, to confiscate 
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the whole papeey of the church to 
the service of the state, reservin 
only a miserable pittance to the mi- 
nisters of religion. 

The third, to give a right of voting 
at elections for the legislature to 
every man in France whe was major, 
not a pauper, and worth the produce 
of three days’ labour. 

The fourth, to abolish all titles of 
honour, and privileges attached to 
land of every Heepription. 

he fifth, to put all offices under 
overnment—judges, bishops, pre- 
ects, mayors, magistrates, officers in 
the national guard, into the imme- 
diate gift of the whole people. 

The sixth, to confiscate the whole 
property of such of the emigrant 
nobles as failed, by a certain day, to 
return to France. 

The seventh, to issue a paper cur- 
rency on the credit of the confisca- 
ted landed property, which soon fell 
to a discount of one-fifteenth of the 
sum for which it was originally is- 
sued. In other words, an assignat, 
originally worth fifteen francs, fell to 
the value of one france. 

These violent convulsions produ- 
ced, as their natural consequence, 
@ prodigious embarrassment of the 
finances, and diminution of the pub- 
lic revenue. The national income, 
which in 1789 was L.24,000,000 ster- 
ling, fell in 1790 to L.17,000,000. It 
was found impracticable to continue 
paying the dividends on the public 

ebt, notwithstanding the lavish con- 
fiscation of land which took place 
for behoof of the treasury ; and some 
years after, the revolutionary govern- 
ment solved the difficulty, by stri 
king off, at one blow, two-thirds of 
the national debt; in other words, 
destroying two-thirds of the unin- 
vested capital of the kingdom. 

It might have been imagined, that 
these concessions would have satis- 
fied the warmest advocate for free- 
dom in France. According to the 
argument of the conceders, tranquil- 
lity, unanimity, and happiness should 
have prevailed, for the people had 
got every thing for which they con- 
tended. Was this the case? Were 
the succeeding years of France dis- 
yeaa by harmony, unanimity, 
and prosperity? The Constituent 
Assembly expired, and a new legis- 
lature, framed on the principle of 
universal suffrage, convened. The 
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whole corporations of France were 
dissolved, and the magistrates of 
every description chosen by the uni- 
versal suffrage of the inhabitants. 
The freest discussion of every thing 
went forward—all restrictions were 
thrown down—the majestic body of 
the people installed in the full pos- 
session of sovereignty—and the fair- 
est trial given to democracy which 
the world had ever beheld. 

The first effect ef this universal 
enfranchisement was to rouse the de- 
mocratic spirit to the very uttermost 
through all France. The people 
would no longer brook any control 
or government from their superiors. 
To be in office, to hold power, was 
a sufficient ground for unpopularity ; 
and all the ministers who were suc- 
cessively placed at the head of affairs 
were dismissed, after an unprospe- 
rous reign of a few months. Next, 
the legislature itself, the creature of 
public favour, the darling of the de- 
mocracy—the assembly, purged of 
all aristocratic influence, in which 
neither the king nor the nobles had 
returned a single member, fell into 
universal obloquy. The whole his- 
tory of the Legislative Assembly was 
that of a general conspiracy to over- 
throw the representatives of the peo- 
ple, by the very persons who had 
seated them in power. 

This insurrection at length took 
place; the people broke loose on the 
governors they had chosen for them- 
selves, and the 10th August over- 
turned at once the throne, the legis- 
lature, and the altar. The munici- 
pality of Paris, albeit chosen by the 
universal suffrage of the household- 
ers of that great city, was dispos- 
sessed as not sufficiently democra- 
tic, and a new and more determined 
set of men seated in their stead. The 
National Convention ensued, during 
which the very elements of society 
seemed to be falling to pieces. The 
new municipality of Paste, within 
three weeks after they hud entered 
upon their functions, hired a band 
of murderers to massacre all the 
captives in the prisons; and within 
three days 6000 innocent victims 
were slain by. the populace. The 


sovereign multitude would not dele- 
gate to others the holy work of ex- 
termination; with their own hands 
they hewed down the victims who 
were let loose from jail, to be baited 
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by the dogs of the Revolution. Shouts 
of joyrent the air as they fell, scream- 
ing, beneath the blows of the people ; 
while benches were prepared for the 
ae “ gentlemen and la- 
dies” to behold the spectacle, and 
bands of drunken cannibals danced 
like furies of hell round the dead 
bodies of the slain. Mounted on a 
pile of dead, Billaud Varennes ex- 
claimed, “ This day, illustrious citi- 
zens, you have risen above your- 
selves ; continue your glorious work ; 
a louis d’or is prepared for every 
one who joins in the holy enterprise ; 
assert the majesty of the people, and 
let every blow which descends strike 
terror into the sanguinary despots 
who are preparing to enslave us.” 
The dissolution of every other tie 
in society tends to strengthen the 
last and greatest, that of terror.— 
Anarchy leads to despotism ; amidst 
the strife of contending multitudes, 
a few men of iron arise, who rule 
with bloody sway their trembling 
subjects. Danton, St Just, and Robe- 
spierre, were the natural result of the 
Revolution—of that universal frenzy, 
which, dissolving all other ties, brings 
men back to the unerring and unex- 
tinguishable instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. The Reign of Terror, the esta- 
blishment of five hundred Bastiles in 
France, the daily execution of an 
hundred victims in Paris, the immu- 
ring of two hundred thousand cap- 
tives in the revolutionary dungeons, 
were the natural and inevitable con- 
sequences of the sudden and fatal 
concession of power to the people. 
Well might Sabatier exclaim, they 
had changed his States-General at 
nurse. But if he said this in 1790, 
when the ferment was beginning— 
when every thing was as yet couleur 
de rose, when philanthropy was in 
every mouth, when the people were 
exulting in their new-born sove- 
reignty, when the regeneration of 
society was still fondly anticipated, 
when no blood had as yet been shed, 
what would he have said in 1794, 
when darkness, thick as midnight, had 
settled over France, when her best 
and bravest had perished on the 
scaffold, when her people, in sullen 
despair, writhed under the famine 
which their violence had created, or 
sunk under the agony which their 
passions had produced. “ The 


strongest of all human instincts,” 
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says Freron, himself one of the 
warmest of the republicans, “ was 
fast giving way under the protract- 
ed suspense of the Reign of Ter- 
ror. Death itself seemed prefera- 
_ to the incessant apprehension 
of it.” 

Symptoms of this terrible progress 
being about to commence may al- 
ready be seen in this country. Since 
the question of reform was agitated 
as a party measure in November 
last, what extraordinary progress the 
principles of anarchy have made in 
the minds of the people! How 
easily proposals are entertained, and 
projects canvassed, which, a yearago, 
would have excited the well-found- 
ed alarm of every thinking man! The 
vote by ballot is demanded with 
loud cries in all the popular meet- 
ings; a reform which does not, at 
the very least, disfranchise the rotten 
boroughs, and give a vote to every 
householder in every great town, is 
spoken of as worse than nothing. 

he property of the church is al- 
ready marked out as the first victim ; 
and hints, not obscure, are thrown 
out, that no relief can be effectual 
till the fundholder is cut down. All 
these wild and extravagant ideas 
have been set afloat within three 
months by the mere prospect of con- 
cession to the people. ‘Till that was 
held out, no such ideas were preva- 
lent. The nation was thinking no- 
thing about reform in June last. 
History will not fail to record that 
remarkable fact. All the subsequent 
outcry has arisen from the acquisi- 
tion of power by the populace in 
Paris, and the prospect of its acqui- 
sition by the levellers in this country. 

It is a total mistake to suppose, as 
the reformers all endeavour to re- 
a that the fall of the Duke of 

us wry ministry was owing to 
his declaration against reform. t, 
no doubt, stirred up a host of news- 
paper writers against him; but the 
vote in the House of Commons was 
occasioned by very different and 
many concurring causes. The 
of these was the original and fatal 
secession of a large portion of the 
Tories at the time of Mr Canning’s 
elevation to power. This divided 
them into distinct bodies, actuated 
by no small rancour at each other, 
at the very time when the antago- 
nists were hourly increasing in vi- 
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our, and indefatigable in their en- 

eavours to gain proselytes. The 
second was the emancipation of the 
Catholics; a measure which, as it 
jarred on the strongest feelings of 
our nature, excited the most vehe- 
ment animosities among the parti- 
sans of administration. The third, 
the successful issue of the Paris re- 
volt, which awakened the revolu- 
tionary ardour of the democratical, 
and blinded the eyes of a large pro- 
portion of the conservative party. 

These causes, but especially the 
fatal schism consequent on the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics, had so 
much weakened the supporters of 
the Wellington administration, that it 
was foreseen by all persons at all ac- 

uainted with Parliamentary tactics, 

that it could not stand the first shock 
of a new parliament. Indeed, it is 
well known, that, in the preceding 
session, they had existed on a kind 
of tolerance only ; and that, in the 
divisions on the King’s speech in 
spring 1830, they would have been 

rown into a minority, but for the 
desertion of Mr Hobhouse and a large 
portion of the Whigs, avowedly done 
to prevent Ministers being outvoted. 
Every member of Parliament knew, 
before the reform question was ever 
agitated, that Ministers would be in 
a minority on the first important 
division. Such were the conse- 

uences of the divisions among the 

ories, and the heart-burnings con- 
sequent on the adoption of a mea- 
sure hostile to the feelings of a large 
and respectable part of their num- 
ber. 

“ Tl ne faut pas nous facher,” said 
Napoleon, “ des choses passées.”” We 
refer to these facts merely as dis- 
proving the assertion, that it was the 
popular wish for Reform which over- 
turned the Duke of Wellington’s mi- 
nistry. It fell owing to very different 
causes: prior concession was its ori- 

inal bane; grasping at popularity 
its inherent vice ; the division amon 
its friends the immediate cause a 
its overthrow. 

In truth, nothing has so completely 
demonstrated the appalling danger 
of Reform, as the effect which has 
resulted from the prospect even of 
obtaining it. The vehemence of the 
democratic faction, the vigour of the 
revolutionary press, the extravagance 
of the levelling party, have been qua- 
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drupled since it was announced as 


a Cabinet _ by the present 
Ministry. We are much mistaken 
if Lord Grey has not already found 
that his Reform has been changed 
at nurse. 

The mania for Reform is now quite 
equal to the rage for joint-stock 
companies five years ago. We all 
recollect the mischief done by the 
warm and enthusiastic colouring 
which Lord Goderich, then Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, gave to the 
prospects of the nation at the com- 
mencement of 1824. Similar and 
greater disasters are threatened by 
the vigorous exertions made in fa- 
vour of Reform at this time by the 
radical faction. It is not now indivi- 
dual fortunes which are likely to be 
ruined, but the institutions of society 
which are threatened with overthrow 
—the whole capital of the kingdom 
which is likely to become the victim 
of spoliation. If the measure be at 
all successful, no prudence or mode- 
ration on the part of Government 
will be able to prevent its conse- 
quences. They will speedily fall 
under the tempest they have excited, 
the moment they attempt to mode- 
rate its fury. 

No argument is more frequently 
urged by the Reformers, and none is 
more utterly unfounded, than that 
the concession of Reform is the only 
way to preventa revolution. In truth, 
there is no danger whatever of such 
a catastrophe but from its adoption. 

We would widely err if we esti- 
mated the opinion of the really influ- 
ential and respectable portion of the 
community, from the speeches at 
public meetings, or the intemperate 
discussions of the daily press. The 
— and inoffensive citizens do not 

requent such assemblies; they de- 
test the strife of the forum, and form 
their opinion by their firesides, from 
the obvious tendency of the proposed 
measure upon their interests and for- 
tunes. The speeches of the violent 
reformers have fortunately unfolded 
their views: they see, that though a 
moderate and rational reform is con- 
templated by Ministers, most immo- 
derate and irrational changes are 
looked for by the great bulk of their 
followers. They see, moreover, that 


even if the wisdom of the Cabinet 
were to reject all such extravagant 
projects at this time, the evil is only 
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postponed, not removed ;—that the 
ground now gained by the levelling 
party would immediately be in- 
trenched, and made the point from 
which future attacks would be di- 
rected ou the constitution ;—and 
that within a few years, every out- 
work would successively be lost, and 
the bulwark of order assailed from 
the very posts which had been esta- 
blished for its defence. 

It is a trite observation, but not the 
less true, that the inroads of popular 
ambition are like the letting out of 
the waters: a child’s hand can at first 
repair the chink in the dyke; but 
when the aperture is enlarged, and 
the flood has begun to rush through, 
the strength of a nation is unequal to 
the task. We need not turn to the 
French Revolution for a proof of this 
eternal truth. The history of the last 
three months demonstrates it in this 
country. The theme of all the reform 
meetings, the boast of all the demo- 
cratic press, that ‘‘ the cause of re- 
form is making such rapid progress, 
that it is advancing with unheard of 
velocity, that you might as well stop 
the fall of Niagaraasarrestits course,” 
only demonstrates the extreme peril 
of agitating such subjects, and the 
inundation of revolutionary changes 
with which we would be overwhelm- 
ed if the projects of the reformers, 
even to the smallest extent, were 
carried into execution. 

Of all the errors which are boldly 
put forth by the democratical party, 
and which, by constant repetition, 
impose upon the uninformed, there 
is none more extraordinary than the 
assertion, that the French Revolution 
was owing to the resistance made to 
popular reform. The fact is diame- 
trically the reverse : its horrors were 
not owing to resistance, but conces- 
sion. “ The life of Louis XVI,” says 
Mignet, the ablest of the republican 
historians, “ was one uninterrupted 
course of ameliorations, without any 
good result. He fell under his pro- 
jects of reform, as another monarch 
might have been expected to do from 
their refusal.”’* “ History will re- 
cord,” said Tronchet, in the eloquent 
peroration of his speech in defence 
of Louis, “ that the king ascending the 

throne at 20 years of age, gave a shi- 
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ning example of morality, justice,and 
economy: he dishonoured it by no 
weakness, no corrupt passion, and 
he was the constant friend of the 
people. The people wished that a 
destructive tax should be removed— 
he removed it: they wished the abo- 
lition of servitude—he abolished it: 
they demanded reforms—he granted 
them: they wished to change the laws 
—he consented to it: they wished 
that millions of Frenchmen should 
recover their rights—he restored 
them: they demanded freedom—he 
ave it: no one can dispute that he 
ad the glory of anticipating his peo- 
ple in sacrifices, and now he is oe 
self demanded as such !—Citizens! 
I add no more; I pause before the 
Genius of history; but recollect that 
she will judge of your decision, and 
that hers will be the voice of ages.” 
Well might the historian add, “ it 
was all in vain: the passions were 
deaf, and incapable of foresight.”+ 
In truth, whoever attentively con- 
siders the influence of passion on 
human conduct, and the history of 
revolutions, will be at no loss to per- 
ceive, that such consequences must 
necessarily result from the sudden 
concession of power to the people. 
On the verge of a revolution, and for 
years preceding it, the passions of all 
classes are roused, and of course the 
voice of reason is unheard. We have 
only to look, therefore, to the causes 
which inflame the passions of the in- 
dividual, to discover what will con- 
vulse the frame of society in such 
circumstances. Now, what inflames 
the passion of love, or hope, or re- 
venge? The prospect of success, and 
the near approach of gratification. 
The desire for reform with which all 
revolutions are more or less allied, is 
influenced by the same causes. It is 
repressed by the absence, and stimu- 
lated by the presence of hope. Meet 
it manfully, shew a determined front 
to the designs of the innovators, and 
the passion for change which, like 
love, lives only on hope, speedily 
dies. Concede any thing, rouse ex- 
pectation of future acquisition, and 
the tempest of anarchy is at hand. 
Let no one delude himself with 
the opinion, that there is no danger 
of a revolution in this country, be- 





* Mignet, i. 13, 
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cause we have not the real grievan- 
ces to complain of which weighed 
down the French peasantry prior to 
the first revolution. He is but a no- 
vice in history who imagines that 
real grievances have much influence 
in producing revolutions. It is not 
experienced evil which excites the 
passions, but we power. In 
no part of the world is oppression so 
severe as in Turkey ; but in none is a 
revolution less likely: in none is it 
felt so little as in England, but in none 
is the revolutionary spirit in a cer- 
tain class more powerful. France 
had not, for centuries, enjoyed such 
general prosperity as from 1815 to 
1830; but the government under 
which all these advantages had been 
experienced, was annihilated, with- 
out any practical evil being felt, the 
moment it attempted to invade the 
influence of the people. 

The state into which society has 
grown in Great Britain, in conse- 
quence of the immense extent of our 
manufacturing establishments, ren- 
ders our population in a peculiar 
manner open to the seduction of re- 
volutionary principles. Hundreds of 
thousands of men are assembled 
within a narrow compass, incessant- 
ly kept in communication with each 
other, and fed by the intemperate 
discussions of the public press. When 
they are told that all their distress is 
owing to the borough-mongers—that 
justice, equality, and universal pro- 
sperity, would immediately follow re- 
form—that the public burdens would 
be instantly reduced by a popular 

liament, is it surprising, if they 
imbibe revolutionary principles, and 
become ripe for any convulsion? In 
England, aoey is more unequally 
divided than in any other country 
in the world: 1,800,000 persons are 
stated by Colquhoun to * vagrants 
and paupers, while the great bulk of 
the national property is in the hand 
of a comparatively small number of 
individuals. The land is almost en- 
tirely engrossed by a few hundred 
— —— and the labourers 
ave seldom any fixed interest in 
the soil. This is a most dangerous 
state of society ; at least as likely to 
lead to a convulsion as the old ré- 
gime in France. 

But if the condition of a large por- 
tion of the people renders the spread 
of revolutionary principles unavoid 
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able, the state of another affords the 
best security against their excesses. 
All that is necessary, is to rouse this 
great but inert mass into action. 
The higher and more enlightened 
classes possess a vigour and deter- 
mination, a habit of acting for them- 
selves, and combining for the public 
security, which do not belong to the 
aristocracy of any other country. 
The moment property is endangered, 
the most respectable part of the mid- 
dling ranks will join them. The most 
unthinking must perceive, that if the 
property of the freeholders is mena- 
ced, (and reform, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of Ministry, would speedily 
lead to that,) public credit is gone: 
that every bank in the island would 
break—every man’s creditors be in- 
stantly brought upon him, and uni- 
versal bankruptcy deprive the lower 
orders of their only means of subsis- 
tence. The only danger consists in 
this powerful body being disunited : 
in timidity aes their ranks, and 
division of opinion rendering them 
incapable of any exertions for the 
common cause. Vow, therefore, is 
the time: this is the moment to come 
forward, and steadily resist all those 
projects which, commencing with 
reform, would terminate with revo- 
lution. As yet, they are the ruling 
party; a powerful demonstration of 
strength, a triumphant vote in Par- 
liament, would at once dispel the 
danger: if they are absent from their 
posts, or disunited, all the efforts of 
patriotism may hereafter be unable 
to avert unheard of public calami- 
ties. 

It is worthy of especial considera- 
tion, what would be the consequence 
of any sudden accession, however 
small, to the influence of the popular 
party in the House of Commons. If 
twenty boroughs, now in the hands 
of the aristocracy, are disfranchised, 
and the representations given to 
twenty considerable unrepresented 
towns, there will be forty votes 
added to the popular, and forty sub- 
tracted from the aristocratic side. 
This, of itself, is sufficient to over- 
turn the constitution. No one can 
doubt, that the whole, or nearly the 
whole, members returned by these 
great towns would be on the popular 
side. Every one knows with what 
difficulty the aristocracy maintain 
their ground against the encroach- 
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ments of their opponents, even under 
the present constitution of the House 
of Commons: what would they do 
if forty were withdrawn from their 
ranks, and added to those of their 
enemies ? 

When we use the word aristocracy, 
we mean the possessors of property, 
the higher classes generally, and not 
the titléd proprietors in particular. 
In this sense, it includes all those 
whose expenditure and influence 
vivifies and directs the remainder of 
society. 

No argument can be more un- 
founded than that which contends, 
that because the peers have a sepa- 
rate house of their own, therefore 
they should be excluded from any 
share in the commons, and that that 
branch of the Legislature should be 
yielded up entirely to the popular 
representatives. Whatever the theory 
of the constitution may have been, 
its working, as Delolme long ago ob- 
served, is, that the three powers ba- 
lance themselves in the House of 
Commons. It is there that the real 
struggle is sought, and the equipoise 
of the constitution maintained. No- 
thing could be more discordant to 
society, more dangerous in its con- 
sequences, than to see the House 
of Peers and the House of Com- 
mons arrayed in open contest with 
each other: the one urging the am- 
bition of the populace, the other 
actuated by the tenacity of the aris- 
tocracy. The example of France 
proves, that such a contest could not 
go on, without the peace of the state 
being endangered, and blood flowing 
from the collision of such opposing 
bodies. But if the peers are to be 
deprived of all influence in return- 
ing members for the lower house, 
how is such a collision to be pre- 
vented? If the House of Commons 
is composed of mere popular repre- 
sentatives, the aristocracy must either 
resign the struggle, or defend them- 
selves within the precincts of their 
own branch of the legislature. And 
thus, on all the numerous questions 
in which the interests of the differ- 
ent classes of society run counter 
to each other—in the corn laws, the 
regulations of trade, the church 
tithes, &c., the indecent and ruinous 
spectacle would be presented of one 
branch of the legislature arrayed in 
open hostility against the other. All 
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this is prevented at present, by the 
unobtrusive and unnoticed contests 
between these different classes which 
go on in the House of Commons; 
and of this immense advantage we 
should be deprived, if reform were 
carried. 

Farther, the supporters of reform 
forget that the peers are disqualified 
for such a contest by the important 
circumstance, that, by immemorial 
custom, they are excluded from the 
management of the public purse; 
and, consequently, do not possess the 
means of maintaining their ground 
against their adversaries. It is quite 
evident, that a body, possessing the 
exclusive control of a revenue of 
L.50,000,000, would speedily annihi- 
late one that could po a on nothing 
but the revenue of their private 
estates. Without supposing that they 
actually came to blows, the influence 
and ascendency of the Commons, 
from this circumstanee, would be 
paramount. In all societies of men, 
those who keep the purse speedily 
become the ruling power. 

Are, then, the reformers prepared 
to concede to the House of Peers an 
equal share with the Commons, in 
originating, modifying, or negediving 
money bills? Are they willing to 
have a Chancellor of Exchequer 
in the House of Lords, whose juris- 
diction and powers are to be co- 
extensive with those of the same 
office in the House of Commons? 
And on what principle of justice can 
this be denied to the aristocracy, if 
they are to be deprived of the bo- 
roughs which alone permit them to 
be represented in the money assem- 
bly oF the lower house? At present 
they are represented, because the 
members returned from their bo- 
roughs attend to their interests in the 
matter of taxation: but if they are 
deprived of their members, who is to 
attend to their interests? Certainly 
it will not be the members for the 
great cities, for they will be in- 
structed by their constituents to lay 
as large a portion of taxation as 
sible on the nobility. Certainly it 
will not be the county members, for 
they will be sufficiently burdened 
with the maintenance of the interests 
of the commoner proprietors, with- 
out adopting those of the other 
branch of the Legislature. Certainly 
it will not be the tribunes of the 
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people, for they will be incessantly 
waging war with the aristocracy. 
Thus the result will be, that the 
greatest mass of property in the 
country must remain unrepresented 
in an assembly, disposing, with abso- 
lute sway, of the powers of taxation, 
and professing to represent all the 
great interests in the community. 

The aristocracy, say the reformers, 
return a large proportion of the 
House of Commons. This is the eter- 
nal theme of complaint; and such a 
state of things is said to be an entire 

erversion of the object of the popu- 
lee branch of the legislature. Un- 

uestionably they do, and unques- 
tionably they ought ever so to do. 
The greatest proprietors in the coun- 
uy ought to return the largest part 
of the representatives who are to 
dispose of the money concerns of the 
whole community. 

The objection is founded entirely 
on the sound of words. It is incon- 
sistent with freedom, say the re- 
formers, that the peers should return 
any considerable number of mem- 
bers in the House of Commons. Call 
the House of Commons “ the Finance 
Committee of the Nation,” which it 
really is in the matter which we are 
now discussing; and the futility of 
the objection is at once apparent. 
Can any thing be more reasonable, 
than that the persons who have the 
f aecrge interests at stake, should 

ave the principal voice in the ma- 
nagement of the common purse ? 
uppose an objection were made 
to the proceedings of a copartnery, 
or a body of creditors on a bankrupt 
estate, upon the ground that the 
greatest partners, or the largest cre- 
ditors, had contrived to get a pre- 
ponderating influence in the manage- 
ment of the common stock; would 
such an objection be tenable ? Does 
not the law of every country, the 
practice of every copartnery, the 
common sense of mankind, demon- 
strate that such a result is indispen- 
sable for the common good? And 
what else is it that is so much com- 
lained of in the influence of peers 
in the House of Commons ? 

But property, it is urged, would 
still have its weight, even under the 
reformed system: its influence can 
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never be destroyed: what is desired» 
is not to deprive it of its just pre- 
ponderance, but of the undue ascend- 
ency which it has acquired. 

The private, or, as they are called, 
the rotten boroughs, are the channel 
by which this influence is now exer- 
cised, and it is this channel which it is 
proposed to stopup. If it beremoved, 
in what way is the influence of pro- 
perty to be felt, except by bribing 
the electors? It is quite clear there 
is no other means of attaining the 
object: for experience has demon- 
strated, that when the elective fran- 
chise is generally thrown open, the 
lower orders become inaccessible to 
any other influence from the higher. 
In America, under the system of uni- 
versal suffrage and vote by ballot, 
men of the greatest fortunes cannot 
command a single vote; their own 
menial servants vote against them. 
In France, upon the dissolution of 
the Constituent Assembly in 1791, 
the experiment was tried on a great 
scale, of the effect of universal suf- 
frage ; and the consequence was, that 
not one member was returned in the 
interest of the crown or the nobility. 
“ The influence of the aristocracy,” 
says Lacretelle, “ was totally sunk in 
the Legislative Assembly; not one 
deputy was returned either in their 
interest, or that of the throne.”’* In 
so far, therefore, as experience goes, 
there is no reason to believe that 
wealth would possess any influence 
upon elections, if the elective fran- 
chise were considerably extended, 
except through the medium of actual 
corruption. 

Bribery, it is said, is the immoral 
influence of wealth. Its genuine and 
legitimate influence is independent 
of such base expedients, and will re- 
main the same under any, even the 
most liberal, system of government.t 
The argument is plausible, and has 
been ably put; but its sophistry is 
apparent upon attending to a well- 
known distinction. 

Great possessions in the country, 
and — the rural population, un- 
questionably secure a certain degree 
of influence, if the landlords are re- 
sident among their tenantry,and con- 
duct themselves with an ordinary de- 
gree of humanity towards the poor. 





* Lacretelle, vii. 124. 
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If England were composed, as it once 
was, of such a peasantry, there would 
be comparatively little danger in re- 
form. But the case is widely differ- 
ent with the manufacturers in towns, 
or with the manufacturing popula- 
tion in country villages. They have 
no sympathy with their employers— 
they are bound to them by no ties of 
affection—swayed by no feelings of 
common advantage. The landlord 
generally knows his tenantry, and the 
connexion between them descends 
from father to son: the master ma- 
nufacturer knows nothing of his ope- 
ratives, and his employment of them 
is often as transient as their affec- 
tions. History, in every age, has re- 
corded examples of the country pro- 
prietors taking the field, supported 
by their tenantry ; but it has none to 
produce of manufacturers appearing, 
backed by their workmen, except in 
support of revolutionary projects. 
Santerre, and the great manutactu- 
rers of the Fauxbourg St Antoine, 
came forth at the head of their ter- 
rific bands of pikemen, to besiege 
the National Convention, and attend 
the cars that led the victims from the 
prisons to the guillotine: but on 
none but such occasions have the 
manufacturing classes been in the 
least swayed . their employers. 

It is impossible it should ever be 
otherwise. Large bodies of men, 
when assembled together, are always 
governed by their passions : the ma- 
nufacturers, from being permanently 
put in close contact with each other, 
are everlastingly in the condition of 
a mob. Attachment to their supe- 
riors or employers they have none ; 
jealousy and animosity towards them 
they have in abundance. The radi- 
cal press rapidly circulates through 
their dense columns, incessantly sti- 
mulating their passions, and urging 
them to measures of hostility to the 
higher classes in the state. It is in 
vain to say, their interests will teach 
them to act otherwise. Interest and 
the deductions of reason have no in- 
fluence when the passions are exci- 
ted. It had none at Paris, though the 
first effect of the glorious three days 
was to steep the artisans who gained 
them in unheard of misery: it had 
none at Brussels, though the Flem- 
ings were immediately reduced to 
the most squalid wretchedness: it 
had none in Ireland, though the con- 
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tinued agitation of that unhappy 
country blasts its inhabitants with a 
desolation worse than the simoom of 
the desert. 

Indeed, if the matter be considered 
abstractly, there seems no reason to 
doubt that this always must be the 
case with representatives chosen by 
the great body of the people. There 
is a natural jealousy in the middling 
orders of their superiors ; an aversion 
which is so nearly allied to noble and 
independent feeling, that it is im- 
possible either to wonder at or blame 
it. It will subsist as long as the hu- 
man race. It was as strong in the 
days of Gracchus and Marius as at 
this time. It will be found admirably 
stated in the speech of Marius in 
the Jugurthine war. Declamations 
against the vices of the nobility ; in- 
vectives at patrician corruption ; ex- 
travagant eulogiums on plebeian vir- 
tue, always have, and always will be, 
the most popular topics with the 
middling and lower ranks. It con- 
soles them for the inequality of for- 
tune, to have the pleasure, at least, of 
abusing those who are above them. 

Nothing can demonstrate the pre- 
valence of this feeling so strongly in 
the people in this country, as the 
character of the journals which have 
the largest circulation among the 
middling ranks. Read the papers 
which are most in request with that 
numerous body. Are they the mo- 
derate or aristocratic papers, those 
which support the Constitution as it 
stands, and throw cold water on the 
sanguine anticipations of the reform- 
ers? These journals are universally 
abandoned, and the whole columns 
of the popular newspapers filled 
with invectives against the higher 
orders. This disposition, being a fixed 
principle in human nature, may be 
calculated upon with perfect cer- 
tainty, as one of the moving powers 
in society. Every plan of reform 
must be founded on this, as an in- 
herent principle in the machine. 

But if this be the case even at this 
time, how much more strongly would 
the same principle operate, if reform 
were carried, and the ambition of the 
lower orders continually excited by 
exercise of their franchise! Theabuse 
of the higher orders in the London 

ressis already sufficiently strong, but 
it is nothing to what would ensue if 
reform werecatried. This isthe usual 
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progress of allsuchchanges. Stronger 
flattery of the populace is required, 
more abjectsubmission tothe majesty 
of the people imposed, with every 
successive addition made to their 
power. Moderate language is im- 
mediately derided ; extravagant eu- 
logiums upon themselves, unmea- 
sured vituperation of their superiors, 
considered as an essential prelimi- 
nary to the favour of the people. To 
those who are unacquainted with the 
history of the French Revolution, it 
is hardly credible in how short a time 
this change in the popular taste can 
be effected. To those who are, in- 
numerable illustrations of these ob- 
servations will suggest themselves. 

If such be the unavoidable tend- 
ency of human nature, upon every 
concession of power to the lower 
orders, upon what conceivable basis, 
save actual corruption, is the influ- 
ence of the great proprietors to be 
founded ? Let any man say, whether 
a great Tory proprietor in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester, Leeds, Bir- 
mingham, or Glasgow, could induce 
the householders of those great cities 
to support him in a contest with a 
popular candidate. Who are the 
members returned for Westminster, 
Preston, Middlesex ? If the right of 
voting be extended to a great num- 
ber of similar places, popular repre- 
sentatives of the same description 
will be returned from them all. 

But if the aristocracy are to be 
driven to the necessity of expendin 
their fortunes to maintain their groun 
against the incessant attacks of the 
democracy, what a boundless scene 
of corruption and venality must en- 
sue! The late scandalous scenes at 
the election in an English great town, 
demonstrate in how wholesale a man- 
ner corruption will be carried on, 
when it is necessary for men of for- 
tune to exert themselves to secure 
the_return from numerous bodies of 
electors. The gratuity of ten or fif- 
teen pounds a man, is the simple ex- 
pedient by which, and by which 
alone, a return from large classes of 
electors can be secured. 

Thus the result of reform will be, 
either that the higher ranks will lose 
their influence eee and be- 
come the victims of the encroach- 


ment and spoliation of their inferiors, 
or that, in defence of their existence, 
thiey will be driven to an extensive 
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system of corruption. Either alter- 
native is infinitely to be dreaded. 
The first is the commencement of a 
revolution; the last is poisoning the 
sources of freedom, and converting 
the poor into the hireling supporters 
of the rich. 

No method could be devised by 
which the influence of the aristo- 
eracy, that influence which is essen- 
tial to the existence of a mixed go- 
vernment, could be secured in a way 
so little obnoxious, so little subver- 
sive of public morals, so little con- 
ducive to corruption, so little galling 
to the feelings of the people, as by 
the decayed boroughs. It is usual 
to hold up these boroughs, Old Sarum, 
for example, in which there are only 
two or three voters, as the most scan- 
dalous instances of corruption. It 
might with as much reason be con- 
tended, that a city in which there are 
only two or three alehouses, is the 
most scandalous example of inebrie- 
ty. If corruption is to be exercised, 
it is incomparably better thatitshould 
be dispensed on a few than a number 
of voters; on two or three house- 
holders in Cornwall, or ten or twelve 
bailies in Scotland, than on 20,000 
or 30,000 weavers in Manchester, or 
as many radicals at Glasgow. The 
conduct of the reformers who ex- 
claim against corruption in the rotten 
boroughs with one breath, and with 
another contend for the extension of 
the elective franchise to hundreds of 
thousands of corruptible weavers at 
another, is just as absurd as it would 
be to condemn two or three gin-shops 
in back alleys of the city, and at the 
same time set up two or three thou- 
sand in all the streets of the metro- 
polis. 

The aristocracy of land and of 
wealth will not submit without a 
struggle to be deprived of all their 
influence. The great merchants, 
bankers, and freeholders, will soon 
discover the tendency of the violent 
reformers: they will see that, under 
the name of reducing the burdens of 
the people, a fatal blow will be struck 
at public credit, and all their enter- 
prises ruined by general bankruptcy. 
The landholders will see that the 
church is only the first victim; that 
their own estates are the real and 
ultimate object, and that strenuous 
exertions must be made to avert a 
catastrophe worse than death itself. 
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Corruption, incessant wholesale cor- 
ruption, must be practised to dilute 
the fountains of popular ambition, 
by mingling with them the poison of 
rivate selfishness. The great cities, 
ike the Preetorian Guards of Rome, 
will sell the empire to the highest 
bidder; and corruption, emerging 
from the decent obscurity of the rot- 
ten boroughs, will stalk with shame- 
less prostitution through the land, 
and convert the rights of freemeninto 
the vehicle of the basest passions. 
Our object, say the reformers, is 
not revolution but restoration. We 
do not wish to change the constitu- 
tion, but to remove those excrescen- 
ces which time has fastened upon its 
parts. The observation is plausible, 
and has been illustrated with much 
eloquence; but it admits of an easy 
answer. Can the reformers, when 
they abolish the decayed boroughs, 
abolish at the same time the changes 
in society which have rendered them 
necessary ? Can they abolish the 
millions of manufacturers who have 
sprung up within the last century, 
crowded together in great cities, li- 
mited in information, profligate in 
habits, reckless in dispositien ? Can 
they abolish the swarms of Irish who 
are always ready to fill up the vacan- 
cies in the ranks of labour, lowering 
thereby their wages, degrading their 
habits, augmenting their discontent ? 
Can they abolish the national debt, 
which is a continual source of op- 
pression to the people, and yet can- 
not be touched without producing 
evils far greater than its continuance ? 
Can they abolish the democratic 
press, which panders with incessant 
activity to the diseased appetites of 
these enormous assemblages of men ; 
ever inflaming their passions, never 
strengthening their reason, or cor- 
recting their infirmities ? Can they 
abolish the mental cultivation which 
has given the craving for political 
excitation to multitudes incapable of 
acquiring the information, or exer- 
cising the thought, which political 
subjects require ? Can they restore 
the good old days of English sim- 
plicity ; when the moral evils of ma- 
nufacturing cities were unknown; 
when the largest borough out of Lon- 
don did not contain 20,000 inhabi- 
tants; when every three or four acres 
had their little farmer; when the 
barons lived in rustic plenty on their 
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estates, diffusing plenty by their hos- 
pitality, exercising influence by their 
example? If they can do this, they 
may with some reason contend for 
the disfranchisement of the decayed 
boroughs; if not, let them not de- 
ceive mankind by professions of re- 
storing the Constitution to its pristine 
state, or destroy the bulwarks which 


-time has gradually raised against the 


new and portentous flood of demo- 
cracy. ‘ 

There is no person who must not 
be sensible that the power of the 
people “ has increased, and is in- 
creasing.” Whether it ought to be 
diminished, is an ulterior question, 
upon which parties will of course 
differ ; but the simple fact that it has 
increased, is too obvious to admit of 
dispute. Indeed, it is upon the as- 
sumption of this fact, that the reform- 
ers ground their main argument for 
a change in the state of the repre- 
sentation, because it is said the Con- 
stitution must be modified according 
to the increased intelligence of the 
lower orders. But if this be the fact 
upon which all parties are agreed, 
on what principle of expedience are 
their passions to be inflamed by a 
still farther increase ? If there were 
any symptoms of the liberties of the 
people being on the decline; if the 
popular journals were fast veering 
round to arbitrary principles; if the 


» people were become careless or ne- 


gligent of their rights; if infringe- 
ments on public freedom were evi- 
dently in the contemplation of Go- 
vernment, and passive acquiescence 
were to be expected from the people, 
then it would indeed be reasonable 
to propose reform, as the only means 
of reviving the democratic spring of 
the Constitution. But if the reverse 
of all this is avowedly the case; if 
the power of the people is evidently 
increasing with extraordinary rapi- 
dity; if the boast of the reformers be 
true, that at every successive disso- 
lution of Parliament a number of 
boroughs are thrown open, and that 
on no occasion did this happen to 
such an extent as on the last election ; 
if the aristocracy are now evidently 
and avowedly overmatched by the 
Commons, where is the expedience, 
or what is the necessity for the con- 
cession of additional Parliamentary 
influence to the a party? Ifa 
man’s pulse be already risen to 100, 
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is that any reason for invigorating 
his system with brandy till it rises 
to 120? If the system already evince 
a flow of blood to the head, is that a 
reason for indulging him in seasoned 
dishes until the tendency to apoplexy 
is irremediable ? 

In the lapse of time, the popular 
and aristocratic influence have be- 
come predominant in different parts 
of the country ; but, upon the whole, 
their opposing powers have been so 
nearly balanced, that no violent 
change has taken place in the consti- 
tution, nor any thing farther been ef- 
fected than a considerable addition 
to the power of the people. Corn- 
wall and Scotland are the great for- 
tresses of the aristocratic; London 
and the manufacturing districts, of 
the democratic factions. If the fort- 
resses are to be dismantled on either, 
it should be on both sides. If the 
Scotch and Cornish boroughs, which 
enable the aristocracy to maintain 
the struggle with the democracy, are 
to be demolished, then let the great 
fountains of democracy be closed ; 
let the manufacturing districts be 
shorn of their members, and the agi- 
tation of the London press discon- 
tinued. If the reformers will propose 
this, then they will have some title 
to insist for the demolition of the 
strongholds of the aristocracy; if 
not, there is no reciprocity in their 
measures, and under the name of 
reform they are really aiming at the 
extinction of the opposite party. 

The reformers printed lists of the 
majority and minority on the famous 
division on Sir H. Parnell’s motion, 
which threw out the late ministers, 
and pointed with exultation to the 
difference between the county mem- 
bers of England and those of Scot- 
land. Two-thirds of the former, it 
was said, voted against ministers; 
two-thirds of the latter in their fa- 
vour. This was deemed decisive in 
favour of reform in Scotland. It is 
astonishing that they did not see that 
the inference lay the other way. As- 
suming that to have been a trial of 
strength between the conservative 
and reforming party, is it not clear, 
that if the composition of the English 
county members be such, that two- 
thirds of them incline to the demo- 
cratic, it is indispensable that the 
Scotch and borough members should 
incline to the aristocratic side? If 
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they did not do this, the whole weight 
would be on one side, and the con- 
stitution speedily subverted. 

This is the true answer to the con- 
stant complaints which are made of 
the elections in Scotland, and of the 
close boroughs in England. They 
are the means, and the only means, by 
which the aristocracy in either coun- 
try maintain their ground, and the 
constitution is prevented from being 
swallowed up in the flood of demo- 
cracy. The very fact to which the 
reformers so constantly refer in fa- 
vour of their argument, viz. that the 
county members of England, and 
those who are elected for large 
boroughs, are for the most part fa- 
vourable to reform, that is, inclined 
to the democracy, is decisive against 
any farther change in the represen- 
tation. It demonstrates that the po- 
pular party have already got as much 
as is consistent with the existence of 
a mixed government; and that if they 
got more, or the aristocracy lose any 
part of what they now possess, the 
balance will be so loaded on the other 
side, that the equilibrium will be de- 
stroyed, and a revolution must ensue. 

To make out a case of expedience, 
the reformer should be able to shew 
that the fact was just the reverse; 
that the most popularly elected mem- 
bers were the most disposed to up- 
hold the Constitution ; that the coun- 
ty members of England were the firm- 
est friends of the existing order of 
things; and then they might come for- 
ward with much reason and argue: 
“ You now see how itis; the county 
members, the representatives of the 
great towns, are for the most part 
ranged on the side of Government. 
Liberty is evidently endangered; an 
infusion of popular vigour is requisite 
to prevent the privileges of the people 
from being overwhelmed by the as- 
cendency of the aristocracy.” Can 
any man of sense doubt that this rea- 
soning would indeed be well found- 
ed; and that in such circumstances of 
declining publie spirit and endanger- 
ed liberty, an infusion of popular 

ower would really be requisite ? 

ut how can the same change be re- 
quired in circumstances confessedly 
just the reverse? If reform would be 
requisite upon the decay of popular 
influence in the Constitution, how 
can it be also requisite upon its in- 
crease ? 
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According to the arguments of the 
popular party, the stronger they are, 
the more power they should receive 
in the Legislature. This was just the 
principle of Napoleon; the stronger 
he was the more he required; and 
because he was fenced round with 
the Confederation of the Rhine and 
a girdle of vassal thrones, therefore 
it was indispensable that he should 
demolish Russia also. It is curious 
to observe how ambition in every 
department of human affairs adopts 
the same principles. Possibly there 
may be a retreat frem Moscow for 
popular as well as imperial ambition. 

The three great causes which ren- 
der the maintenance of the aristocra- 
tic boroughs indispensable to the ba- 
lance of the Constitution, are, 1. The 
prodigious increase of our manufac- 
turing population. 2. The experien- 
ced democratic tendency of that 
body. 3. The revolutionary tendency 
of the public press, which feeds their 
passions. 

In every age, and in every part of 
the world, large manufacturing bo- 
dies have been actuated by turbulent 
and democratic principles. The de- 
mocracies of Athens and Rome in 
ancient, of Florence and Genoa in 
modern times, were nothing but the 
artisans and manufacturers of those 

reat cities. Ghent and Bruges have 
in every age been turbulent in the 
extreme; and Lyons and Rouen 
were, through all the French Revo- 
lution, the stronghold of extreme re- 

ublican principles. It was from the 

auxbourg St Antoine, the seat of all 
the manufactories of Paris, that those 
terrific bands issued,—who deluged 
France with blood, and filled every 
house with mourning. And it was 
on the same spot, and to support the 
same principles, that those columns 
_——— who, by overturning the 

ourbon dynasty, have already steep- 
ed Paris in unheard of distress, and 
promise to unfurl the standard of re- 
volution through Europe. What the 
principles of our manufacturers are, 
is already known, from the journals 
which they read. Nobody take in 
papers which displease them; and 
the manufacturers read nothing but 
the most extreme radical publica- 
tions. 
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The number of this democratic 
body is a most formidable conside- 
ration. From the census of 1821, it 
appears, that out of a population of 
somewhat above 14,000,000, only 
4,800,000 were employed in agricul- 
ture.* At this time, it is certain, that 
the population of the island exceeds 
15,000,000 ; and that of them, only 
5,000,000 are employed in the culti- 
vation of the soil. Tn other words, 
two-thirds of the whole populatien 
are engaged in trade and manafac- 
tures. The great bulk of this enor- 
mous body are, and ever will remain, 
attached to radical principles. If any 
approach to universal suffrage is 
made, two-thirds of the House of 
Commons will be returned in their 
interest, and they will soon rival the 
Constituent Assembly of France. 

Every concession, however small, 
made to the manufacturing interest 
in the House of Commons, is to the 
highest degree dangerous. They are 
already too strong, and have been 
aor —- so for a century 

ack. The same silent change which 
has covered rural districts with 
crowded cities, and converted two- 
thirds of our people into artisans, has 
wrought a corresponding alteration 
in the balance of power in the Con- 
stitution. The power of the manufac- 
turers “has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished.” Con- 
cede to them Parliamentary reform, 
even in a modified form, and they 
will speedily become irresistible. 
The present clamour is raised pre- 
cisely because they know that, if 
conceded, it will make them the 
ruling power in the State. 

The liberal and radical press is 
another power in the Constitution, the 

owth of the last forty years, which 
1as already become of the most for- 
midable character. Nothing is more 
erroneous than to imagine that pub- 
lic discussion, as now carried on in 
this country, leads to the present ex- 
trication of truth. It tends, on the 
contrary, more than any thing else, to 
the diffusion of error. Truth will in- 
deed be in the end triumphant; but 
it will become so only on the cooling 
of passion, and the decay of interest. 
It will not be found while the news- 
papers are seeking it. 
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' Future ages will observe, with as- 
tonishment, the mental hallucinations 
under which the present generation 
have laboured. ‘The delusion about 
the national debt was one ; the joint- 
stock mania a second; the cry for 
reform a third. It is the public press 
which perpetuates and spreads these 
baneful eras of national insanity. No- 
body reads any thing but what coin- 
cides with his wishes ; the arguments 
are followed which fall in with pre- 
conceived opinions; none other so 
much as looked at. The moment 
either party meet with any thing 
hostile to their wishes, they lay it 
aside; but there is this essential dif- 
ference between the two, that the 
clamour of the reformers, as it is ad- 
dressed to the passions of the great 
bulk of readers, becomes proportion- 
ally louder, and forces itself upon the 
consideration of the eee party ; 
while the arguments of their oppo- 
nents, being acceptable to a compa- 
ratively inconsiderable class, are less 
heard of, and remain utterly un- 
known to the great body of the 
people. 

Public opinion, of which so much 
is said, when formed upon the pub- 
lic press or the events of the day, and 
not on a cool consideration of his- 
tory, is just as unworthy of conside- 
ration as the transports of amob. It 
is all formed on hearing one side 
only. It is not like the verdict of a 
jury, made up on a consideration of 
the evidence on both sides; eleven 
out of the twelve, of the great jury 
of the nation, stop their ears the mo- 
ment the evidence for the opposite 
party begins. 

“It is forthe interest of the people,” 
say the reformers, “ that they should 
be well governed; they, therefore, 
will choose the best representatives : 
the thing is as clear as demonstra- 
tion,”’* It is for the interest of 
mankind, it may be added, not to 
sin ; vice is as imprudent as it is dan- 
gerous: therefore, all men will be 
virtuous. To hold that the real inte- 
rests of men always govern their ac- 
tions, is to know little, very little, of 
human nature. Does youth, thought- 
less extravagant youth, never follow 
the career of passion, to the utter 
ruin of the real and permanent inte- 
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rests of life? Is the voice of reason 
always heard in opposition to that of 
passion ? Whence the hundred thou- 
sand prostitutes who nightly walk the 
streets of London, or the ten thousand 
illegitimate children who are annu- 
ally thrown upon the public in Paris ¢ 
Whence the innumerable gin-shops, 
which disgrace the metropolis, and 
swallow up all the fortunes of life, 
for the gratification of a few intoxi- 
cated moments? When these evils 
have ceased; when intoxication is 
unknown, irregular passion extermi- 
nated, and sober industry universal, 
the people may, possibly, follow their 
real interests in the choice of repre- 
sentatives, but not till then. 

Was it for the real interests of the 
electors of Preston to return Mr 
Hunt? Has reason been triumph- 
ant, passion unfelt, at all the reform 
meetings which have been held to 
support the administration in the 
measures they are to propose? Were 
the French electors all governed by 
reason when they returned the Con- 
stituent Assembly which unhinged 
the fabric of society, or the Conven- 
tion which bathed the nation in 
blood ? One would imagine that 
history is forgotten in political dis- 
cussion at this time; the best proof 
that the people will not choose pro- 
per representatives is, that they are 
deemed capable, by able men, of be- 
ing misled by such an argument. 

Deeming themselves secure, under 
the wings of administration, of obtain- 
ing reform, the democratic party have 
lately made the most strenuous efforts 
to support vote by ballot. This, it is 
said, will effectually prevent bribery, 
Nobody will buy a secret vote. By 
this simple expedient corruption will 
be destroyed, and the constitution re- 
stored to its pristine purity. 

If it were really true that the bal- 
lot would destroy bribery, we hold 
that of itself a decisive argument 
against its adoption. If it be true 
that the great bulk of the manufac. 
turing interests, and of the inhabit- 
ants of towns generally, are, and 
ever must be, democratical in their 
principle, then the adoption of a mode 
of election, which destroys the influ- 
ence of wealth, gives the finishing 
stroke to the aristocracy, the free- 
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holders, and the pospriotere of every 
description. If the borough electors 
are to be swayed by nothing but 
their inclinations, independent of the 
sway of property, the great majority 
of them will return a revolutionary 
parliament as certainly as a stone 
will fall to the ground. The law of 
gravitation is not more fixed or uni- 
versal than the democratic tendency 
of all such bodies of men. 

It is in vain to say, that the interests 
of the electors will induce them to 
pause before they return a parlia- 
ment inclined to support such ex- 
treme measures. Did not the elec- 
tors of France, the moment they ob- 
tained vote by ballot and an extend- 
ed representation, return the Con- 
vention which brought the king to 
the scaffold, consigned 200,000 cap- 
tives to the revolutionary dungeons, 
and supported the unspeakable hor- 
rors of the Reign of Terror? Do not 
the American electors, who vote by 
ballot, return a set of men, so sla- 
vishly bound to their separate inte- 
rests, that no man of independence 
or fortune will submit to the degra- 
dation; and that they are actually 
obliged to pay their Deputies at Con- 
gress a salary to enable them to bear 
their expenses? Have not the Ame- 
ricans, in consequence, been driven 
by separate interests into a set of illi- 
beral commercial measures, utterly 
ruinous to the best interests of the 
state? And what do these examples 
prove, but that the lower orders, vo- 
ting for themselves by secret ballot, 
are alternately swayed by their im- 
mediate interests and their sangui- 
nary passions; destroying, at one time, 
their whole superiors to gratify their 
revenge or quiet their fears; and dry- 
ing up, at another, the real sources 
of national prosperity to forward the 
local interests of the prevailing fac- 
tion ? 

If, therefore, the matter came to a 
choice of evils, it would be incom- 
parably better to have corruption at 
elections, and preserve the Consti- 
tution, than to get quit of it by vote 
by ballot, and bring on a revolution. 
It is no doubt a degrading thing to 
see the people of a great town openly 
and avowedly swayed by mercenary 
motives; but it is a thousand times 
better than to see a whole nation 
overwhelmed by a democratic con- 
vulsion. If the passions of the peo- 
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ple are to be the moving principle of 
Government, we would rather it was 
their passion for gold than their pas- 
sion for blood. If a revolting spec- 
tacle must be exhibited, it is better 
to see drunken manufacturers spend- 
ing their bribes at the alehouse, than 
millions of industrious men writhing 
under the agonies of famine, as they 
are now doing in Flanders, from the 
insane passions of demagogues. 

But the truth is, that the vote by 
ballot would not extinguish corrup- 
tion. Human ingenuity is too strong 
for any such precautions; the thirst 
for gold too powerful to be checked 
by any possible devices. In a country 
such as Britain, where such mighty 
interests are at stake in the Govern- 
ment, where men of fortune have 
such powerful motives for entering 
the Legislature, wealth will always 
be exerted to command a place, till 
it is utterly swept away by a revolu- 
tion. In one obvious way bribery 
may be continued in spite of the bal- 
lot. A whole borough may be pur- 
chased, as the Praetorian Guards of 
old, by a promised gratuity to every 
man, in the event of a particular can- 
didate being successful. One candi- 
date lets it be understood that, in the 
event of his being returned, he will 
give L.20 to every elector ; another 
pee as high as L.30. The electors 
ay their heads together, as the Ro- 
man preetorians, and see weighty and 
sufficient reasons for preferring the 
L.30 candidate. The election takes 

lace by ballot—the L.30 candidate 
is elected—and each elector gets 
that sum. No money is paid till the 
return is made, and the election un- 
challengeable; the candidate incurs: 
no expense till his object is gained, 
and every thing goes smoothly on. At 
arecent election in England, it is said, 
this plan was adopted, and that every 
elector pocketed L.13, 14s. on a sub- 
sequent division of the spoil. st 
this species of bribery, the ballot is 
no sort of protection ; and that it will 
be ado ted, if that fatal measure is 
carried, is as certain as that the pas- 
sion for gold will then actuate man- 
kind, if not suspended by the passion 
for power. 

us the introduction of vote b 

ballot will unnecessarily and gratui- 
tously do mischief, The baser pas- 
sions will love the shelter of a hidden 
act; multitudes, who are shamed into 
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an upright vote by the prospect of 
exposure, will yield to the unseen 
temptation of mending their fortune. 
Bribery will be applied to the whole 
mass of the citizens; and independ- 
ence, unable to stem the torrent, and 
deprived of the public reward of 
virtue, will, in hopeless resignation, 
yield to the baser motive. Corrup- 
tion will be increased, because the 
multitudes who share it will at once 
diminish responsibility, and extin- 
= shame; and the safeguards, 

oth of private virtue and public 8e- 
curity, irrecoverably destroyed, for 
no other purpose but to afford con- 
cealment to venality and accelerate 
the march of revolution. 

As the Constitution now stands, 
every interest is substantially repre- 
sented. The agricultural interest send 
forth the county members,—men, in 
— of ancient and respectable 

escent,—whose personal or family 
influence goes much beyond the nu- 
merical strength of their votes. The 
manufacturers, besides the cities 
which they actually command, pur- 
chase numbers of the aristocratic 
boroughs; and the most strenuous 
supporters of their interests are to 
be found in the representatives of 
the Cornish and Scottish freehold- 
ers. Nobody can maintain that their 
interests, at least, are not fully at- 
tended to in Parliament. The aris- 
tocratic party are represented by 
such of the close boroughs as are 
not sold to the mercantile or manu- 
facturing interest; the radicals, by 
the members for the populous cities. 
Young men of talent, from the bar, 
or connected with the old families, 
are selected to support the different 
parties in Parliament, and thus ob- 
tain an entrance into the Legislature, 
which they could not obtain under 
any other system. In this way the 
aristocratic, the commercial, and the 
democratic parties are blended to- 
gether ; and each body obtain, by the 
urchase of boroughs or the mem- 
ers returned in their interest, an 
adequate share in the Legislature. 
‘Who can ensure that, under the 
reformed or more democratical con- 
stitution which is prepeeen Oe same, 
or any balance at all, will be main- 
tained? How are young men of 
talent, such as Mr Canning, Mr 
Brougham, Mr Sheridan, or Mr Pitt, 


to obtain seats under the new sys- 
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tem? They will be entirely exclu- 
ded; for talent, unless actuated by 
the basest motives, will never submit 
to the degradation necessarily impo- 
sed-upon the candidates for favour 
froma corruptible mob. In America, 
they have long since been utterly 
excluded from Congress ; and their 
debates are conducted by a mere 
band of pensioned delégates, com- 
pelled to maintain the separate and 
rival interests of the bodies by whom 
they have been elected. 

No delusion can be more danger- 
ous, than that reform may be safely 
conceded if it does not go too far. 
It might as well be said, that the 
outworks of a fortification might 
safely be abandoned if the rampart 
is maintained. The democratic party 
are insatiable. They never will be 
satisfied till republican institutions 
prevail ; and how can they exist with 
a national debt of L.28,000,000 year- 
ly, with great estates and a titled no- 
bility? Let the example of Ireland 
prove a warning, where every con- 
cession has been immediately fol- 
lowed by increased demands; and 
the country never was so near revolt 
as after the great tranquillizing mea- 
sure which was held out as the only 
means of pacifying it. Let the ex- 
ample of France prove a- warning, 
where reform, anihaneiiinns and con- 
cession, were the harbingers of re- 
volution; where the nobility, after 
voluntarily surrendering all their 
privileges, were rewarded by confis- 
cation, banishment, and proscription : 
and the King, whose whole life had 
been an incessant series of conces- 
sions, was at length brought to an 
ignominious death. It is the nature 
of sudden concession to produce 
such fatal effects, because it excites 
the passions and awakens the hopes 
of a revolution. 

The early friends of reform, the 
greatest statesmen of England; check- 
ed the cry of innovation; when ‘it 
was excited, not by the experienced 
wants of their country, but the influ- 
ence of foreign example. Mr Burke 
and Mr Pitt, who both supported it 
in early life, became its strongest 
enemies when the French Revolu- 
tion had proved its consequences and 
spread its contagion. Nothing can 
be so absurd, as to accuse them of 
inconsistency for so doing. Tem- 
pora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 
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—The statesman must adapt his mea- 
sures to the temper of the times, and 
not look for the sun all day in the 
east, because it once rose there in 
the morning. 

Does the present state of society 
afford no reasons for similar caution? 
Is this the time to select for a.sudden 
and portentous change in the Con- 
stitution, when the minds of men 
have been so strongly excited by the 
events in the neighbouring king- 
dom, where the revolutionary fever 
has again broke out, and the reckless 
and desperate in every country are 
roused from inactivity by the extra- 
ordinary success of the French con- 
vulsion? Changes which might be 
safely introduced in ordinary pe- 
riods, become to the last degree pe- 
rilous when following such an ex- 
ample. 

oes the present state of France 
or Belgium afford any argument for 
an extension of the democratic spirit 
by enlarging the elective franchise in 
England? Look at the public secu- 
rities of those countries. The French 
three per cents, which were at 87 in 
June, are now at 62. Two-thirds of 
the mercantile houses of Paris have 
become bankrupt; the misery per- 
vading its dense population has been 
unequalled since the days of Robe- 
spierre. How are the government 
proposing to draw off the excited 
spirits, and employ the destitute 
workmen, of their country? By 
plunging in foreign wars, and leading 
the republican legions again into the 
career of European conquest. Such 
is the natural career of revolutions ; 
convulsion produces misery, and 
misery goads on to war. War, in its 
turn, restores order, and liberty pe- 
rishes in the conflagration she has 
raised. With this terrible prospect 
before our eyes, is there no warning 
to the legislators of Britain to be- 
ware ; to ledve any, even the smallest 
changes, to peaceable times, and cling 
the more steadily to the ark of the 
Constitution, that it is assailed by 
the winds and buffeted by the waves? 

The duty of the nobles and com- 
mons of England in this emergency 
is sufficiently evident. Let them 
firmly resist the clamour for innova- 
tion; let them disregard the threats 
of revolt; let them rally round the 
conservative party. A little longer, 
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and it may be too late. One reform- 
ing measure carried, and the de- 
mocratic party are intrenched in 


the Legislature, never again to be. 


shaken. Their fortunes, their lives, 
the salvation of their country, are at 
stake. There is no evading the dan- 
ger but by steady and determined 
resistance. But to be able to face 
it, the fatal divisions of former 
times must be forgotten. They have 
brought the country, by their dis- 
union, to the brink of ruin. Every 
man must be at his post; unbroken 
union among the friends of the Con- 
stitution is indispensable to save it 
from farther inroads. 

And steady and determined re- 
sistance will most certainly save the 
Constitution. The excitement of the 
moment must subside if it is not kept 
alive by the prospect of victory. 
With such a prospect it never will 
be extinguished. Yield any thing, 
and no eye can foresee a termination 
to the convulsion; hold by the Con- 
stitution, and their speedy termina- 
tion is at hand. Let the House of 
Commons pass one decided vote on 
- question, and the danger is at an 
end. 

Revolt is never dangerous in any, 
country but when it is headed by a 
large portion of the higher ranks ; 
least of all is such a catastrophe to 
be dreaded but from such a begin- 
ning in this country. There has ne- 


ver been a revolution in England: 


which was not headed by the House 
of Commons; never a formidable 
insurrectton but such as was led by 
the nobility. Revolution will never 
begin but with measures adopted by 
the Legislature. The conflagrations 
of the peasantry are nowise formi- 
dable; mere physical strength, un- 
supported -by moral_ influence, is 
speedily checked. It is the confla- 
gration springing from rash measures 
of reform which is to be dreaded; 
it is the words spoken from autho- 
rity that set the world on fire. Stea- 
dily resisting all such projects, let 
the British Legislature set. them- 
selves, not to “ disturb the peace of 
all the world,” but “ to rule it when 
tis wildest;” let them attend only 
to the real evils of the country, and 
disregard the visionary projects for 
a novel distribution of its powers; 
let them investigate the condition of 
2F 
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its poor, soften the severity of its 
laws, widen the channels of its in- 
dustry.—By so doing, they may not 
gain the applause of the multitude ; 
they may not be the idols of the po- 
pulace one day, to become their vic- 
tims the next; but they will com- 
mand the esteem of the enlightened, 
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and secure the adntiration of the 
good; and when the madness of the 
people has passed away, when the 
spectre of discord has sunk, they will 
be venerated by the reformers them- 
selves, not less for what they have 
refused than for what they have be- 
stowed. 





THE STORY OF AZIMANTIUM. 


CONCLUDED. 


MeNeENtvus sat in the lonely hut 
which had been appointed for his 
dwelling, and while the shadows of 
night fell like the darkening hues of 
time, as they come deeper and deeper 
upon the brightness of our youth, 
hope waxed faint in his heart, and 
dim despondency spread like twi- 

ht over his mind. Alone, in the 
midst of a wild and barbarous land, 
the depths of whose obscure forest 
were probably unknown even to the 
fierce monarch whose sway they 
owned, how could he, unfriended, 
unaided, dream that he would ever 
discover that lost jewel, which had 
been torn from the coronet of his 
ig reer Never! never! never! 
to behold her again! To journey 
through a weary life, and fall into 
the chill, solitary tomb, without the 
blessed light of those dear eyes which 
had been the starlike lamps of his 
existence—to dwell for ever in igno- 
rance of her fate, while his fancy, 
like the damned in Hades, could find 
—— but the bitter food of hor- 
ror and despair—Such was his des- 
tiny. 
“ Attilathe king!” exclaimed aloud 
voice, as he pondered, and Mene- 
nius stood face to face with the Mo- 
narch of the North, while the light 
of the pinewood torch glared red 
upon the dark features of the Scy- 
thian, and gave to those grim and 
powerful lines a sterner character 
and fiercer shade. His voice was 
gentle, however; and, seating himself 
on the couch, he spoke with words 
which had in them the tone of un- 
shared, undisputed, unlimited autho- 
rity, but elevated by the conscious- 
ness of mental greatness, and tem- 
pered by admiration and esteem. 

“ Chief of Azimantium,” said the 
Hun, “ while the slaves of a vain 


and treacherous king wait long ere 
they are permitted to breathe the 
same air with Attila, the king of 
nations disdains not to visit the leader 
of the brave. Mark me, thoy chief 
of the last free sons of Greece! The 
sword of thy country is broken—the 
sceptre of thine emperors passed 
away. The seed is gathered which 
shall sow grass _in the palaces of 
kings—the cloudsare collected which 
shall water the harvest of desolation. 
Greek, I boast not of my victories— 
it sufficeth Attila to conquer. But 
calmly, reasonably measure thy peo- 
ple against mine, and think whether 
the small band of Azimantians, were 
they all inspired by the God of bat- 
tles with courage like thine own, 
could save the whole of degenerate 
Greece from the innumerable and 
warrior people of the north. What 
—what can Azimantium do, all un- 
supported, against a world ?” 

“Each son of Azimantium,” re- 

ee Menenius, “can offer up a 
1ecatomb of Scythian strangers, and 
give his soul to heaven upon the 
wings of victory. This will Aziman- 
tium—and then—perish Greece !” 

A shadow passed across the mo- 
narch’s brow. 

“ Be not too proud,” he said, “ be 
not too proud! A better, fate may 
yet befall thy city and tlfy land. So 
well does Attila love Azimantium, 
that he claims her as his own from 
the Greek emperor ; and to win her 
citizens to willingness, he offers his 
daughter—his loved —his lovely 
daughter to her chief. Pause!” he 
added, seeing the quivering of Me- 
nenius’ lip ; “pause and think ! Reply 
not! but remember that thus may 
Greece be saved—that the safety or 
destruction of thy land is upon thy 
tongue. Pause, and let the sun rise 
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twice upon the meditation of thine 
answer. 

Thus spoke the monarch, and in a 
moment after, the Azimantine chief 
was once more left to solitude. Deep 
and bitter was the smile of contempt 
that curled the lip of Menenius; for 
in the proud glory of his own heart, 
he forgot how low Greece had fallen 
amongst the people of the earth, and 
in the imperishable memory of his 
love, the mention of another bride 
was but as the raving of insanity. 
“1!—I!—Menenius of Azimantium 
—I wed the daughter of the barba- 
rian! I become a subject of the Hun! 
—I forget Honoria !” 

Another day went down, and Me- 
nenius, with the Grecian ambassa- 
dor, was seated in the halls of Attila, 
at the banquet which the proud mo- 
narch gave at once to the envoys of 
the Eastern and Western empire. On 
a raised platform in the midst of the 
hall was the couch and table of At- 
tila, covered with fine linen and 
precious stuffs, while fifty small ta- 
bles on either side were spread out 
for the guests invited to the royal 
feast. An open space was before the 
board of the monarch, and behind him 
the hall was filled with a dark fan- 
tastic crowd of guards, and attend- 
ants, and barbarian slaves. On the 
same couch with Attila sat his daugh- 
ter lérné,—that beautiful daughter 
whom Menenius had beheld at the 
dwelling of Bleda’s widow; and as 
the Azimantine chief passed by, 
and poured the required libation to 
“ Attila the Brave,” the maiden’s 
eyes fixed motionless on the ground, 
and the blood rose fast into her cheek, 
like the red morning sun rising up 
into the pale twilight sky. Menenius 
passed on unchanged and cold, and 
took his place with Maximin, the 
ambassador of Theodosius. 

The fare of Attila was plain and 
rude, but the tables of his guests 
were spread with all that the fearful 
luxury of Rome itself could have 
culled from earth and sea. Ere long 
the cupbearer filled the golden gob- 
let, and the monarch, rising from his 
couch, drank to Berec, the bravest 
of the Huns. Again, after a pause, 
he rose, but the cup was given him 
by his daughter, and Attila drank to 

enenius, the bravest of the Greeks! 
Quick and sparkling flowed the mead, 
and then an old grey man poured to 
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the wild chords of a barbaric lyre, a 
song of triumph and of battles, while 
at every close he proclaimed Attila’s 
bridal day. At length a bright troop 
of young and happy maidens led in, 
surrounded by their linked arms, 
three brighter than themselves, from 
whom the Monarch of the North was 
about to choose a new partner for 
his mighty throne. Their faces were 
veiled; but through the long white 
robes,that clothed them shone out 
that radiant light of grace and beauty 
which nothing can conceal. Slowly, 
and as if reluctant, they were brought 
into the monarch’s presence. * * 


Why quivered the lip of Mene- 
nius ? y strained his eye upon 
that first veiled figure ? The vell is 


gone !—To him! To him she stretch- 
es forth her hands !—The table and 
banquet is dashed to atoms at his 
feet, and Honoria is in Menenius’ 
arms. 

A thousand swords sprang from 
their sheaths—a thousand javelins 
quivered round the hall. itor ! 

adman! Sacrilegious slave! was 
shouted in a thousand fierce voices, 
and a thousand barbarous tongues. 
But unquailing in the midst stood 
the Azimantine chief—his left arm 
round the beating heart of his youn; 
bride—his right, armed with that 
sword which had bowed many a hero 
to the dust, raised appealing to the 
Scythian king. “ Monarch of the 
Huns,” he cried, “ this is the captive 
I have come to seek. As you area 
man—as you are a warrior—-as you 
are aking! By your oath—by your 
honour—by your justice! yield her 
to me, her promised husband, and 

ut us safely off your land. Then 
if of all these brave and mighty men,” 
he added with a frown, “ who draw 
the sword againstasingle Greek, there 
be but ten who will meet me brow to 
brow in the battle plain, I will write it 
in their blood that I am neither slave 
nor traitor, but a bold man, who dares 
to claim and to defend his own !” 

Fierce wrath, stern revenge, ma- 
jestic admiration, had swept over 
the countenance of Attila, like the 
broken masses of a rent thunder- 
cloud hurled over the sky by the 
succeeding blast. “ Hold !” he cried ; 
“ Warriors! put up your swords. 
Chief af Azimantium! you rob me 
of a bride ; but if this be the captive 
you have come to seek, Attila’s word 
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is given, and safely, surely, she shall 
be returned to her home, were she 
as lovely as the moon. But with 
you, Greek, with your companions, 
Maximin, Priscus, and Vigilius, the 
king has still to deal, and, after what 
has befallen this day, expect nothing 
more than justice.’ As he spoke, 
he rolled his dark eyes fearfully 
around, then suddenly raised his 
hand, exclaiming, “ Now, warriors! 
now!” and before he could strike a 
blow, Menenius, unprepared, was sei- 
zed on all sides, and bound tight in 
every limb, together with the envoys 
from Theodosius. 

All, for an instant, was wild con- 
fusion. Honoria, with the other wo- 
men, were hurried from the hall; 
and Menenius found himself ranged 
with Priscus and Maximin before 
the throne of Attila; while, in the 
deathlike, ashy, quivering counte- 
nance of Vigilius, the interpreter, 
who stood beside him, he read de- 
tected guilt and eertain death. 

“ Hired murderers, sent by an im- 
perial slave to slay his conqueror 
and master,” exclaimed Attila, after 
he had gazed for some minutes upon 
the Greeks, “ do ye not tremble to 
find your baseness exposed in the 
eyes of all the universe? Stand forth, 

decon, and tell the warriors of At- 
tila, how these men came here, un- 
der the garb of ambassadors, to slay 
by treachery, in peace, the king that, 
by battle, they could not vanquish 
in war. And you, warriors, lay not 
your hands upon your swords—Attila 
will do justice to Attila.” 

At the command of the king, Ede- 
con, who had been ambassador for 
Attila at Constantinople, stood forth, 
and declared, that in an interview 
with the Eunuch Chrysaphius, that 
favourite of the weak Monarch of 
the East had proposed to him the 
assassination of his master, and of- 
fered him an immense reward. He 
had affected to consent, and had that 
very day received a purse of gold 
and jewels from Vigilius, the inter- 

reter, who was privy to the whole. 

he plot he had instantly communi- 
Ceed. to Attila, and the purse he now 
produced. Maximin and Priscus, he 
doubted not, were cunning men, sent 
to accomplish the scheme with art ; 
and Menenius, beyond question, was 
the daring murderer to strike the 
final blow, 
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Maximin spoke loudly in his own 
defence, and Priscus learnedly on 
the improbability of the tale, while 
the mouth of Vigilius opened, and 
his lips quivered, but no sound found 
utterance. Menenius was silent, but 
he fixed his bold eye ky Attila, who 
glared upon them all like a tiger 
crouching for the spring. 

* Maximin and Priscus,” said the 
King at length, “ Ye are innocent! 
Let them be freed. As for yon trem- 
bling traitor, guilt is in his eye and on 
his cheek; but the sword that should 
smite A pe would be disgraced for 
ever, and find no blood in his coward 
heart. Let him buy his life, and pay 
two hundred pounds weight of gold 
to him he sought to bribe.—As for 
thee, Chief of Azimantium” 

“ Thou knowest I am guiltless, 
Hun!” replied Menenius, “and bonds 
such as these have pressed upon my 
arms too long.” 

“ Of thy guilt or innocence I know 
nought,” replied the King; “ but this 
I know, that I will guard thee safely 
till thine Emperor send me the head 
of Chrysaphius, the murdering slave 
who first sought to tempt my subjects 
into treachery. Away with Vigilius, 
till he pay the purchase of his base 
life ; and away with this Azimantine, 
till Orestes and Eslaw, my envoys, 
bring me the head of the eunuch from 
my slave the Emperor.” 

* * * * * 

In the solitude of a dark unlighted 
hut, stretched upon a bear’s hide, 
which had been cast down for his 
bed, lay the young Chief of Aziman- 
tium, pondering his hard fate, while 
the sounds of many a gay and happy 
voice without, struck with painful 
discord upon his unattuned ear. 
Dark and melancholy, the fancies flit- 
ted across his brain like the visions 
of dead friends seen in the dim atmo- 
sphere of troubled sleep, and he re- 
volved in his mind that Bold coward- 
ice of his ancestors, which taught 
them to fly from the sorrows and 
dangers of their fate, by the sure but 

loomy passage of the tomb. Was 
it virtue, he asked himself, or vice? 
wisdom, or insanity, that allied the 
last despair to the last hope,and made 
self-murder the cure of other ills? 
And, as he thought, sorrow took arms 
against his better mind, and whis- 
pered like a fiend, “ Die! Die, Mene- 
nius! Peace isin the grave!” A new 
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and painful struggle was added to 
the evils of his state, and still he 
thought of death as hours and days 
went by. Nor was this all; for, as 
the Dacians tame the lions for the 
imperial shows, the Huns strove to 
break his spirit, and subdue his high 
heart, by reiterated anxieties and 
cares. Now, he was told of wars 
with the Empire, and the fall of 
Greece : now, strange whispers were 
poured into his ear, of some direful 
fate reserved for himself: now, he 
heard of the great annual sacrifice 
offered at the altar of Mars, where a 
hundred captive maidens washed the 
vara with their blood. But still, 
ike the great hero of the mighty 
founder of the Epic song, he rose 
above the waves that were poured 
upon his head, and still answered, 
“ Never! Never!” when the name 
of Azimantium was connected with 
the dominion of the Huns, 
it was one night when adarker me- 
lancholy than ever oppressed his 
mind, and despondency sat most 
heavy on his soul, that the door was 
cast open, and a blaze of light burst 
upon his sight. His eyes, familiar 
with the darkness, refused at first to 
scan the broad glare; but when at 
length they did their office, he be- 
held, in the midst of her slaves, that 
fair girl lérné, whose offered hand he 
had refused. Her cheek, which had 
been as warm as the last cloud of the 
summer evening, was now as pale as 
the same cloud when, spirit-like, it 
flits across the risen moon. But her 
eye had lost none of its lustre; and it 
seemed, intruth, as if her whole soul 
had concentrated there to give fuller 
effulgence to its living light. 
- Chief of Azimantium,” said the 
maiden, “ it is my father’s will that 
you be freed, and I—that the gene- 
rosity of Attila should know no pe- 
nury—I have prayed, that though 
Menenius slighted Iérné, he should 
wed the woman of his love even in 
lérné’s father’s halls. My prayer 
has been granted—the banquet is 
prepared—the maiden is warned,and 
the blushes are on her cheek—a 
riest of thine own God is ready.— 
ise, then, Chief of Azimantium, and 
change a! prison for thy bridal bed. 
Rise, and follow the slighted lérné.” 
“ Oh, lady!” answered Menenius, 
“call not thyself by so unkind a 
name. Write on your memory, that, 
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long ere my eyes rested on your 
loveliness, Honoria was bound to my 
heart by ties of old affection; and, 
as your soul is generous and noble, 
fancy all the gratitude that your 
blessed words waken in my bosom. 
Oh! let the thought of having raised 
me from despair—of having freed me 
from bonds—of having crowned me 
with happiness, find responsive joy 
in your bosom, and let the blessing 
that you give, return and bless you 
also.” 

lérné pressed her hand firm upon 
her forehead, and gazed upon Mene- 
nius while he spoke, with eyes whose 
bright but unsteady beams seemed 
borrowed from the shifting meteors 
of the night. The graceful arch of 
her full coral lip quivered ; but she 
spoke not; and, waving with her 
hand, the attendants loosened the 
chains from the hands of the Azi- 
mantine, and, starting on his feet, 
Menenius was free. 

* ¥ - # * 

In the brightness and the blaze of 
a thousand torches, the Chief of Azi- 
mantium stood in the halls of Attila, 
with the hand of Honoria clasped in 
his own. Sorrow and anxiety had 
touched, but not stolen, her beauty 
—had changed, but not withered, a 
charm. Every glance was softened 
—every feature had a deeper inte- 
rest—and joy shone the brighter for 
the sorrow that was gone, like the 
mighty glory of the sun when the 
clouds and the tempests roll away. 

The dark Monarch of the barba- 
rians gazed on the work he had 
wrought, and the joy that he had 
given; and a triumphant splendour, 
more glorious than the beams of bat- 
tle, radiated from his brow. “ Chief 
of Azimantium,” he said, “ thou art 
gold tried in the fire, and Attila ad- 
mires thee though a Greek—Not for 
the beauty of thy form at all—let 
girls and pitiful limners think of that! 
—not for thy strength and daring 
alone—such qualities are for soldiers 
and gladiators ; but for thy dauntless, 
unshrinking, unalterable resolution 
—the virtue of kings, the attribute 
of gods—Were Attila not Attila, he 
would be Menenius. Thou ‘hast 
robbed me of a bride! Thou hast 
taken a husband from my daughter ; 
but Attila can conquer—even himself. 
Sound the hymeneal! Advance to 
the altar! Yon priest has long been 
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a captive among us, but his blessing 
on Honoria and Menenius shall bring 
down freedom on his own head.” 

The solemnity was over—the bar- 
barian guests were gone, and through 
the flower-strewed passages of the 
roene, Honoria and Menenius were 
ed to their bridal chamber ; while a 
thousand thrilli ae of joy,and 
hope, and thankfulness, blended into 
one tide of delight, poured from their 
mutual hearts through all their 
frames, like the dazzling sunshine of 
the glorious noon streaming down 
some fair valley amidst the moun- 
tains, and ae | every object 
round in misty splendour, and dream- 
like light. The fruition of long de- 
layed hope, the gratification of early 
and passionate love, was not all; but 
it seemed as if the dark cloudy veil 
between the present and the future 
had been rent for them by some di- 
vine hand, and that a long vista of 
happy years lay before their eyes in 
bright perspective to the very hori- 
zon of being. Such were the feel- 
i of both their bosoms, as, with 
linked hands and beating hearts, they 
Se the chamber assigned to 

em ; but their lips were silent, and 
it was only the love-lighted eye of 
Menenius, as it rested on the form 
of his bride, and the timid, downcast, 
but not unhappy glance of Honoria, 
that spoke the world of thoughts that 
crowded in their breasts. 

A band of young girls, with the 
pale Iérné at their head, met them 
singing at the door of their chamber. 
The maidens strewed their couch 
with flowers, and lérné gave the 
marriage cup to the hand of Honoria; 
but as she did so, there was a wild 
uncertain light in her eye, and a 
quivering eagerness on her lip, that 

e Menenius hold Honoria’s arm 
as she was about to raise the chalice 
to her mouth. “ Ha! I had forgot,” 
said the Princess, taking back the 

blet with a placid smile, “ I must 

ink first, and then, before the moon 
be eleven times renewed, I too shall 
be a bride.—Menenius the brave! 
Honoria the fair! Happy lovers, I 
drink to your good rest! May your 
sleep be sound! May your repose 
be - !” and = caim — 

ul dignity, she drank a thir 

Lae Pn pmo) Honoria drank 
also, according to the custom; Me- 
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nenius drained the cup, and the 
maidens withdrawing, left the lovers 
te their couch. Honoria hid her 
eyes upon the bosom of Menenius, 
and the warrior, pressing her to his 
besom, spoke gentle words of kind 
assurance, but in a moment her hand 
grew deathly cold. “ Menenius, I 
am faint,” she cried : “ What is it that 
I feel? My heart seems as it were 
suddenly frozen, and my blood 
changed into snow. Oh, Menenius ! 
Oh, my beloved! we are poisoned ; 
Iam dying! That cup of mead— 
that frantic girl—she has doomed 
us and herself to death.” 

As she spoke, through his own 
frame the same chill and icy feelings 
spread. A weight was upon his 
heart, his warm and fiery blood grew 
cold, the strong sinews lost their 
power, the courageous soul was 
quelled, and he gazed in speechless, 
unnerved horror on Honoria, while 
shade by shade, the living rose left 
her cheek, and the “ pale standard” 
of life’s great enemy marked his 
fresh conquest on her brow. Her 
eyes which, in the hour of joy and 
expectation, had been bent to the 
earth, now fixed on his with a long, 
deep, earnest, imploring gaze of last 
affection. Her arms, no longer timid, 
circled his form, and the last beat- 
ings of her heart throbbed against 
his bosom. “ Thou too art dying!” 
she said, as she saw the potent hem- 
lock spread death over his counte- 
nance, “ thou too art dying! Mene- 
nius will not leave Honoria even in 
this last long journey.—We go—we 
go together ;” and faintly she raised 
1er hand, and pointed to the sky, 
where, through the casement, the 
bright autumn moon poured her me- 
lancholy splendour over the Hunga- 
rian hills—A film came over her 
eyes—a dark unspeakable grey sha- 
dow! and oh, it was horrible to see 
the bright angel part from its clay 
tabernacle ! 

In the athletic frame of the lover, 
the poison did not its cruel office so 
rapidly. He saw her fade away be- 
fore his eyes—he saw her pass like 
a flower that had lived its summer 
day, in perfume and beauty, and 
faded with the falling of the night. 
He could not—he would not so lose 
her.—He would call for aid—some 
precious antidote should give her 
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back to life. He unclasped the faint 
arms that still clung upon his neck. 
He rose upon his feet, with limbs 
reduced to infant weakness. His 


brain reeled. His heart seemed 
crushed beneath a mountain: but 
still he staggered forth. He heard 
voices beforehim. “ Help! Help!” 
he cried, “ Help, ere Honoria die !” 
With the last effort of existence, he 
rushed forward, tore open the cur- 
tain before him, reeled forward to 
the throne on which Attila held his 
midnight council—stretched forth 
his arms—but power—voice—sense 
—being—passed away, and Mene- 
nius fell dead at the Monarch’s 
feet. “ Who has done this?” ex- 
claimed the King, in a voice of thun- 
der. “ Who has done this? By 
the god of battles, if it be my own 
children, they shall die! Is this the 
fate of Menenius? Is this the death 
that the hero of Azimantium should 
have known ?—No! No! No! red 
on the battle-field—gilded with the 
blood of enemies—the last of a 
slain, but not a conquered host—so 
should the chief have died.—Mene- 
nius! Kinsman in glory! Attila 
weeps for the fate of his enemy!” 

“ Lord of the world! Lord of the 
world !” exclaimed a voice that hur- 
ried forward from the chambers be- 
yond, “thy daughter is dead in the 
arms of her maidens ; and dying, she 
sent thee word, that sooner than for- 
bear to slay her enemies, she had 
drunk of the cup which she had min- 
gled for them.” 

+ #* + * * 

Attila smote his breast. “ She was 

my daughter,” he exclaimed, “ she 
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was, indeed, my daughter! But let 
her die, for she has brought a stain 
upon the hospitality of her father; 
and the world will say that Attila, 
though bold, was faithless.” 

There was woe in Azimantium, 
while, with slow and solemn pomp, 
the ashes of Honoria and Menenius 
were borne into the city. In the 
face of the assembled people, the 
deputies of Attila, by oath and im- 
precation, purified their lord from 
the fate of the lovers, The tale was 
simple, and soon told, and the child- 
ren of Azimantium believed. 

Days, and years, and centuries, roll- 
ed by, and a race of weak and effe- 
minate monarchs, living alone by the 
feebleness and barbarism of their 
enemies, took care that Azimantium 
should not long remain as a monu- 
ment of reproach to their degenerate 
baseness. Nation followed nation; 
dynasty succeeded dynasty; a chan 
came over the earth and its inhabit- 
ants, and Azimantium was no more. 
Still, however, the rock on which it 
stood bears its bold front towards 
the stormy sky, with the same aspect 
of courageous daring with which its 
children encountered the tempest of 
the Huns. 

A few ruins, too—rifted walls, 
and dark fragments of fallen fanes— 
the pavement of some sweet domes- 
tic hearth long cold—a graceful capi- 
tal, or a broken statue, still tell that 
a city has been there; and through 
the country round about, the wild 
and scattered peasantry, still in the 
song, and the tale, and the vague 
tradition, preserve in various shapes 
The Story of Azimantium! 





THE PROCESSION. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


*« The peace which passeth all understanding,”’ disclosed itself in her looks and movements. It lay 
on her countenance like a steady unshadowed moonlight. 


COLERIDGE. 


THERE were trampling sounds of many feet, 
And music rush’d through the crowded street; 
Proud music, such as tells the sky, 

Of a chief returned from victory. 


There were banners to the winds unroll’d, 

With haughty words on each blazon’d fold; 
High battle-names, which had rung of yore, 
When lances clash’d on the Syrian shore. 
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The Procession. 
Borne from their dwellings, green and lone, 
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There were flowers of the woods on the pathway strown ; 


Aud wheels that crush’d as they swept along— 
Oh! what doth the violet amidst the throng ? 


I saw where a bright Procession pass’d 

The gates of a Minster, old and vast; 

And a kirg to his crowning place was led, 
Through a sculptur’d line of the warrior dead. 


I saw, far gleaming, the long array 

Of trophies, on those high tombs that lay, 
And the coloured iight, that wrapp’d them all, 
Rich, deep, and sad, as a royal pall. 


But a lowlier grave soon won mine eye 
Away from th’ ancestral pageantry : 

A grave by the lordly Minster’s gate, 
Unhonour’d, and yet not desolate. 


It was but a dewy greensward bed, 

Meet for the rest of a peasant head ; 

But Love—Oh! lovelier than all beside !— 
That lone place guarded and glorified. 


For a gentle form stood watching there, 
Young—but how sorrowfully fair ! 
Keeping the flowers of the holy spot, 
That reckless feet might profane them not. 


Clear, pale and clear, was the tender cheek, 
And her eye, though tearful, serenely meek ; 
And I deem’d, by its lifted gaze of love, 
That her sad heart’s treasure was all above. 


For alone she seem’d midst the throng to be, 
Like a bird of the waves far away at sea; 
Alone, in a mourner’s vest array’d, 

And with folded hands, e’en as if she pray’d. 


It faded before me, that masque of pride, 
The haughty swell of the music died ; 
Banner, and armour, and tossing plume, 
All melted away in the twilight’s gloom. 


But that orphan form, with its willowy grace, 

And the speaking prayer in that pale, calm face, 
Still, still o’er my thoughts in the night-hour glide— 
—Oh! Love is lovelier than all beside. 
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THE BURIAL IN THE DESERT. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


How weeps yon gallant Band 

O’er him their valour could not save! 
For the bayonet is red with gore, 

And he, the beautiful and brave, 

Now sleeps in Egypt’s sand. WILson. 


In the shadow of the Pyramid 
Our brother’s grave we made, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the Desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d. . 


The blood-red sky above us 
Was darkening into night, 
And the Arab watching silently 

Our sad and hurried rite. 


The voice of Egypt’s river 
Came hollow and profound, 

And one lone palm-tree, where we stood, 
Rock’d with a shivery sound : 


While the shadow of the Pyramid 
Hung o’er the seme we made, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the Desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d. 


The fathers of our brother 
Were borne to knightly tombs, 

With torch-light and with anthem-note, 
And many waving plumes: 


But he, the last and noblest 
Of that high Norman race, 
With a few brief words of soldier-love ; 
Was gather’d to his place ; 


In the shadow of the Pyramid, 
Where his youthful form we laid, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the Desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d. 


But let him, let him slumber | 
By the old Egyptian wave ! H 
It is well with those who bear their fame 
Unsullied to the grave! 


When brightest names are breathed on, | 
When loftiest fall so fast, 

We would not call our brother back | 
On dark days to be cast, 


From the shadow of the Pyramid, 
Where his noble heart we laid, } 

When the battle-day was done, 

And the Desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d. i 
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BRITISH COLONIES—JAMES STEPHEN, 


LETTER TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY, &c. &c. &c. 


By James Macqueen, Esq. 


My Lorp, 

In my letter, under date January 
4th, I pointed out to your Lordship, 
in some remarkable examples, the 
total disregard for truth which rules 
the enemies of the Colonies in every 

ublication which they put forth. 

he statements which Mr Stephen 
has thought proper to promulgate in 
his new volume on Colonial Slavery, 
reflecting upon my character as an 
individual, and upon my works in 
defence of the Colonies, compel me 
for a moment to return to the same 
disgusting labour. 

Accustomed as I have been to Anti- 
Colonial slanders, and to the bitter 
gall of the pens of its champions, such 
conductand accusations as | amabout 
to allude to, give me little concern. 
Their unguarded attacks only lay 
them open to severer castigation, 
while the soreness which they feel is 
evidence sufficient thatthe exposures 
which I have made of their scandal- 
ous proceedings have been feit in the 
proper quarters. 

ot having, as Mr Stephen has, 
£3600 per annum from a public es- 
tablishment in Great Britain, and be- 
ing, moreover, one of those unfortu- 
nate individuals, who, by the laws of 
this free country, may be rendered 
the “ property” of some of my fel- 
low-countrymen, if I fail to pay for 
the food, clothing, and other neces- 
saries sent from Great Britain for the 
use of those slaves which Mr Stephen 
and his righteous associates seek to 
take away, I cannot, on that account, 
spare five years, or one year (this 
time it would require) to make up a 
book which could properly expose 
all his tortuous windings, misrepre- 
sentations, and obvious falsehoods. 
I must therefore confine myself to a 
few of those, premising that these 
afford a fair specimen of the contents 
of his book, and of the manner in 
which every point and subject in it 
is treated and misrepresented. 

At the close of his Preface, page 
33, Mr Stephen tells us, that he took 
nearly a “ year” to print his volume; 
the publications in defence of the 
Colonies, which he had to notice, 
“ having just appeared, or met my 


eye at certain points.” Fudge! The 
report of the Privy Council in 1789, 
and the report of the House of Com- 
mons in 1788, Moody’s, Macdon- 
nell’s, Macqueen’s, Barclay’s Colo- 
nial works, which Mr Stephen re- 
fers to, were all, with the excep- 
tion of the last short pamphlet, writ- 
ten by the latter gentleman in 1829, 
published several years ago, and seen 
and noticed by Mr Stephen and his 
friends at the earliest day. So much 
for the confusion of facts and dates 
by Mr Stephen at the very outset! 

At page 197, Mr Stephen, with his 
characteristic Anti-Colonial rancour, 
designates me the “ dashing pen- 
sioner of the Planters,” who “ has 
exceeded his instructions ;” and, not 
content with these epithets, he adds: 

‘“* Having mentioned this writer more than 
once as a mercenary antagonist, employed by 
the Assemblies and the planters, and largely 
paid by them for his pre-eminent zeal in 
their service, it may be right to apprise my 
readers, that the fact of his liberal retainers 
is far from matter of secrecy or reserve in 
the sugar colonies. His rewards have been 
repeatedly announced in strains of eulogy by 
various newspapers there ; and I have now 
before me the Jamaica Courant of April 
28th, 1828, in which the fact of his having 
received, in one instance, £3000 sterling, 
is noticed in a different style, ‘ you, Master 
Macqueen, have received £3000 sterling 
money ;’ and again, ‘ you, Mr Macqueen, 
are the hired advocate of slavery,’ &c. Mr 
Macqueen is thus contemptuously treated for 
having censured the alleged communication 
to a Jamaica printer of the Duke of Man- 
chester’s private letter to Lord Bathurst, and 
for his opposition to Mr Beaumont, and his 
pamphlet, entitled *‘ Compensation to Slave 
Owners ;’ a work which, it is added, has ob- 
tained the sanction of all liberal men in Ja- 
maica—‘ not for a sum of money, Master 
Macqueen,’” &e. 

Thiscompound of undiluted venom 
is collected at the expense of truth, 
merely to give colour to the insinua- 
tion that your humble servant is, as 
a Colonist, hostile to emancipation, 
even if compensation was given. 
Here it is necessary shortly to ob- 
serve, that Mr Beaumont is the Ja- 
maica printer alluded to; that I never 
saw his “ Compensation to Slave 
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Owners;” that it is the first time I 
ever heard there was such a work in 
existence ; and therefore, it is, as Mr 
Stephen knew it to be, false, that I 
ever opposed it; while it was not an 
“ alleged communication,” but an ac- 
tual communication to a Jamaica 
printer, not of a private letter from 
the Duke of Manchester to Lord 
Bathurst, but of a private and con- 
Jidential letter from Lord Bathurst 
to the Duke of Manchester, which 
was given and published; and the 
ae of which was censured. 

his censure was the sole ground of 
Mr Beaumont’s gratuitous and un- 
justifiable attack upon me, which 
should never have been noticed, un- 
less I had found it garbled, and, for 
avindictive purpose, brought forward 
in a work addressed to the King. 
Mr Stephen thus takes a polluted 
source as his authority, and he is wel- 
come to the full benefit of it. 

To refute the authority on which 
Mr Stephen grounds his slanders, 
and also Mr Stephen himself, I ad- 
duce the unanimous resolution and 
vote of the Assembly of Jamaica, 
Nov. 26th, 1825, and acceded to by 
the Council and the Governor, thus: 


* Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
House, to direct the Receiver-General to re- 
mit to the agent, out of monies in his hands, 
the sum of three thousand pounds sterling, 
to be paid by him to James M‘Queen of the 
City of Glasgow, free of all deduction, as a tes- 
timony of the high sense this House enter- 
tains of the valuable and uNsoLICITED SER- 
vices he has rendered by his writings to the 
CAUSE OF JusTICE and the West India Co- 
lonies, in REPLYING TO AND REFUTING THE 
INNUMERABLE CALUMNIES OF A MALIG- 
NANT FACTION IN THE Morner Covun- 


” 


TRY. 


Here, my Lord, are no pensions, 
no mercenary applications, no “ in- 
structions,” but the unexpected re- 
ward for “ unsolicited services, in 
the cause of justice,” and for “re- 
futing the innumerable calumnies 
of a malignant faction in the mother 
country.” Such were my labours; 
such was the reward. This was my 
offence in the eyes of Mr Stephen 
and his associates. I am proud, my 
Lord, of the reward, and the manner 
in which it was given. It refutes the 
silly accusations of Mr Beaumont, and 
the base application of these by Mr 
Stephen; and while I throw back in 
the teeth of both, with scorn, the 
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charge of being “ a mercenary anta- 
pees nt a hired advocate of sla- 
very,” I fix upon Mr Stephen, with- 
out the fear of contradiction, the 
disgraceful brand, that to do me an 
injury, he has uttered a mean and 
a malevolent falsehood. 

The censure, which, according to 
Mr Stephen, called forth the anger of 
his friend, Mr Beaumont, arese out 
of the following circumstance which 
took place in the House of Commons, 
February 27th, 1828 :— 


“ Mr Witmor Horgon observed, that it 
appeared that a person of the name of Beau- 
mont, in Jamaica, had in some manner pos- 
sessed himself of a confidential corr 
between the Secretary of the Colonies and 
the Government of Jamaica, which he had 
published in a newspaper there. He boasted 
that he had received it from Mr Hume. He 
mentioned this to afford the honourable mem- 
ber an opportunity of stating, whether Mr 
Beaumont’s statement was correct. 

“ Mr Hume observed, that he never had 
seen the correspondence, nor was it ever in 
his possession, and, as a matter of course, 
it could net emanate from him. All he 
knew of Mr Beaumont was, that he had pre- 
sented a petition which he had brought to 
him from the peeple of colour in Jamaica.” 

In the Glasgow Courier of March 
4th, 1828, the following observations 
were made by me on the preceding 
conversation :— 

** A conversation, short, but of some inte- 
rest, took place in the House of Commons 
between Mr Horton and Mr Hume, when 
the former stated, that Mr Beaumont had 
published, in a public journal in Jamaica, 
some private and confidential correspondence 
betwixt Lord Bathurst and the Duke of Man- 
chester upon colonial subjects, which Mr 
Beaumont stated he had obtained from Mr 
Hume. This Mr Hume denies, and says 
that he never saw the correspondence in 
question. By whatever means Mr Beau- 
mont got possession of the correspondence, is 
immaterial ; but nothing could be more un- 
warrantable and imprudent than the publi- 
cation of it by him, knowing, as he must 
have known, that the correspondence was 
confidential,” &c. 

I leave the public to judge what 
cause of offence I had given to either 
Mr Beaumont or Mr Stephen in the 
preceding observations ; and with 
this remark I leave the latter gentle- 
man to consider what the world will 
think of him for dedicating and pre- 
senting a falsehood to our gracious 


Sovereign. 
Mr Stephen, Preface, page 16, tells 
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us, “ It is not true, then, that zeal for 
Christianity, or what my opponents 
call enthusiasm in religion, made me 
an enemy to slavery. It would be 
much.nearer the truth, for certain 
reasons, to say, that this enmity made 
me a Christian.” 

I for one, my Lord, disclaim ever 
having by such a charge done either 
Mr Stephen or Christianity such in- 
justice. “ Certain reasons” always 
appeared to me to excite his invete- 
rate hostility to the colonies. Some 
of these may be found in the follow- 
ing list of places and salaries which 
this gentleman, and his family and 
relatives, receive from the public 
purse :— 








Income. 
** James Stephen, senior, Master 
in Chancery, - - - L.38600 
James Stephen, junior, Colonial 
office Law-adviser, &c.* ° 2000 
Mr Serjeant Stephen, Com. Law 
Commissioner, - - - 800 
John Stephen, brother to James 
Stephen, a Judge in New South 
Walesyt - - = = 2000 
Alfred Stephen, late Attorney- 
General, New South Wales, - 1000 
John Stephen, jun. Commissioner 
Crown Lands, ditto, - - 800 
Stephen, Clerk Supreme 
Court, ditto, - - - 500 
Francis Forbes, relative to James 
Stephen, Chief Justice Supreme 
Court, New South Wales, - 3000 
George Stephen, Solicitor to Anti- 
Slavery Society, profitable, but 
uncertain. 
L. 13,700 


The words “ mercenary,” “ hired,” 
“ pensioned,” &c., should never 
therefore escape Mr Stephen’s lips, 
nor the lips of any of his family. They 
ought not to use such weapons. If 
they have no other and better argu- 
ments to adduce against an opponent, 
they ought to relinquish the contest. 

Mr Stephen knows that I have no 

msion from any quarter. I chal- 
Jen him to contradict me by pro- 
ducing one. My pension, my Lord, 
is the persecutions and the calumnies 
of himself and his associates. With 
regard to “ instructions,” I dare him, 
and I defy him, to bring forward the 
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assembly, the planter, or the indi- 
vidual, either abroad or at home, who 
instructs or advises me, or who ever 
dared either to instruct or to advise 
me, what to write on colonial sub- 
jects. The praise, or the reproach 
of my writings in defence of the Co- 
lonies, are my own. I knew no ad- 
viser, instigator, instructor, or assist- 
ant in the cause. 

By dislocating sentences, and sup- 
pressing words, Mr Stephen ekes out 
pages. I adduce the following as a 
specimen. Quoting a statement, ori- 
ginally I believe, from his own pen, 
viz.:—“ The slaves, whether male 
or female, are driven to hard labour 
by the impulse of the cart-whip ;” 
he connects with this, part of a sen- 
tence written by me in refutation, 
thus :—“ This is either wholly false, 
or the facts are misrepresented. 
The slaves are not driven to work,” 
&c.; and then, says he, the extract 
referred to “ goes on as in my for- 
mer quotation.” This “former quo- 
tation,” in page 120, of his work, 
runs thus:—* The persons called 
drivers, so far from driving them to 
the field, leave their houses and reach 
the places where they are to work, at 
least half an hour before a single ne- 
gro approaches the place,” an “OF 
ing to the subject dislocated, Mr 
Stephen, p. 196, further adds regard- 
ing this refutation ; “ but he does not 
stop here: he has the inconceivable 
confidence to add, ‘ wherever they 

0, or whatever they do, he goes be- 
fore them, and stands before them, 
and not behind them; nor dare he 
use a whip to any one unless he is 
commanded.’ ” 

The quotation, thus mangled and 
dislocated, Mr Stephen, moreover, 
introduces with the assertion, that it 
was in my work “ ushered in with 
the following exclamation,”—* when 
will the anti-colonial party tell truth? 
Never, while they can substitute 
falsehood or misrepresentation for it!” 

Now, my Lord, the preceding “ ex- 
clamation” did not usher in the quo- 
tation particularly referred to, but 
concluded observations upon, and a 
refutation of, the huge anti-colonial 





* Official return of last Session gives this L.1500. With cheese-parings and candle- 
ends, I am told it is equal to L. 2000. 

+ This gentleman was formerly a slave proprietor in the West Indies. 
perty some years ago, and has with his family been yell provided for. 


He sold his pro« 
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falsehood, that the 800,000 slaves in 
the West India colonies were brand- 
ed with red-hot irons ! 
To understand Mr Stephen’s spe- 
Hoot range practice more clearly, 
a 


however, I lay before your Lordship 
entire the accusation and the refuta- 
tion alluded to, thus :— 


Anti-colonist,—“ The slaves, whether 
male or female, are driven to hard labour by 
the impulse of the eart-whip, for the sole 
benefit of their owners, from whom they re- 
ceive no wages; and this labour is continued 
(with certain intermissions for breakfast and 
dinner) from morning to night throughout 
the year.” 


To this my answer, page 256, 
was :— 


“ This is either wholly false, or else the 
facts are misrepresented. The slaves are not 
driven to their work; THE WHIP Is ONLY 
USED TO PUNISH THEM WHEN THEY NE- 
GLECT THEIR DUTY OR COMMIT A CRIME 3 
the persons called drivers, so far from dri- 
ving them to the field, leave their houses and 
reach the places where they are to work, at 
least half an hour before a single negro turns 
out or approaches the place. Wherever they 
go, and whatever they are about, he goes be- 
fore them, and stands before them, nor dare 
he use the whip to any one unless he is com- 
manded. The master indeed gives his slave 
no wages, in that acceptation of the word ; 
but he gives him better, what the slave can 
less easily abuse, viz. : clothing, food, a house, 
utensils for it, lands te cultivate for himself, 
implements to cultivate -his own fields ; he 
protects and supports him in sickness, infir- 
mity, and old age ; good or bad times make 
no difference to him, he is still provided for ; 
justice is obtained for him without a fee, and 
he has No TAxEs To Pay. Are these things 
nothing? Are they not wages such as mil- 
lions of free men cannot possibly obtain ? 
Why should those undeniable truths be so 
disengenuously concealed ?” 


This was my reply and refutation. 
Mr Stephen has refuted no part of it ; 
but your Lordship will observe, that 
he has, with “ inconceivable confi- 
dence,” suppressed the chief point at 
issue, in the words in capitals, viz. 
“ The whip is only used to punish 
them when they neglect their duty 
or commit a crime.” Suppressing 
this, omitting a portion of what he 
had written, and withholding above 
three-fourths of my refutation, which 
bore on his whole charge, he makes 
it appear as if the part he quotes 
were the whole, and that whole di- 
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rected opie all, instead of being, 
as he makes it, directed againsta frac- 
tion of his. What dishonesty! More- 
over, because a black man is intrust- 
ed with a whip for the purposes 
above mentioned, is this country to 
be told, that every slave is driven to 
his work and at his work? Why, my 
lord, we may with equal propriety 
be told, that British soldiers and 
British sailors are driven to their 
duty and at their duty—to exercise 
and to battle, by “ the cat o’ nine tails’” 
and halberds, because these weapons 
are, under superior authority, used 
to designate authority, and to _ 
offences, or any neglect of duty 
amongst them. 

The Report of the Legislature of 
St Vincent’s, adduced by Mr Ste- 
phen, confirms my statement, that no 
driver is permitted to use the whip, 
unless he is commanded. To refute 
this, Mr Stephen, with special-plead- 
ing sophistry, quotes (p. 199) a sec- 
tion of the St Vincent’s Slave law, 
thus :— 


“‘ That in order to restrain arbitrary pu- 
nishment, no slave on any plantation or 
estate shall receive more than ten stripes at 
one time, and fer one offence, unless the 
owner, attorney, guardian, executor, admi- 
nistrator, or manager of such plantation or 
estate, having such slave under his care, 
shall be present.” 


Mr Stephen knows, and must know, 
that there is still one subordinate 
authority on every estate, besides 
those above enumerated, namely, the 
“ overseer,” as he is called in the 
Windward Islands, and in Jamaica 
“ book-keeper,” a white man ; and it 
is his authority, not the authority of 
the driver, which is limited to ten 
stripes. There is, therefore, no error 
or contradiction on the part of either 
the Legislature of St Vincent’s, or 
your humble servant. 

But the contradiction already allu- 
ded to extended to the latter clause of 
the anti-colonial accusation, thus :— 


* The nature of this labour, and whe- 
ther it was ‘ hard labour’ or not, will best 
be ascertained by laying fully before the read- 
er a plain and undeniable statement.” 

“ The days and nights in our West India 
islands are so nearly equal, that the difference 
is not worth taking into aecount, and may 
be taken at twelve hours each. - The negroes 
are called to their work in the morning, on 
some estates by a bell, on seme by the blow- 
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ing of a shell, and on others by the crack of 
the whip; they seldom assemble till half- 
past six o'clock, and they quit their work 
again at six in the evening. During this 
period they have two hours to dinner, and 
ene hour to breakfast, the latter of which 
meals is carried out to them by women ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and who also carry 
water during the heat of the day to such as 
may require it to drink. If a heavy rain 
falls, they are ordered to their houses, and if 
they get wet, they receive, each who may 
choose to take it, adram. Women who have 
families are allowed to remain in their houses 
till nine o’clock, in order to take care of their 
children, and cook their husbands’ break- 
fasts, which they carry to the field warm, 
leaving their children under the care of an 
old woman, who receives a quantity of rice 
and abundance of milk to feed them with. 
‘She, the mother, is allowed to go home 
half an hour before noon, to stay half an hour 
later than the other negroes when they turn 
out in the afternoon, and again gets liberty to 
go home half an hour before sunset ; she never 
works above six hours in the day, nor does 
any negro out of crop work above nine hours.” 
I remark here, in order to prevent 
all eavil and dispute, that what is 
meant by nine hours’ labour each day, 
applies to the average time the slaves 
are actually at work, and does not 
include the time which is taken up 
in coming from and going to their 
work, which is more or less, accord- 
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ing to the distance which the fields 
are from their homes; but which may 
average on estates thirty-five minutes 
more; while the nine hours also is 
applied to the average of the year, 
exclusive of the extra labour which is 
performed by the able-bodied slaves 
on some estates during crop, six 
hours more every third night. But 
this night labour is, I understand, 
enerally abandoned, from the intro- 
uction of improved machinery. 

Mr Stephen spins out eighty closely 
printed octavo pages with miserable 
quibbles, to which a few words are 
a sufficient reply, beginning (p. 109) 
his labour with a senseless and silly 
sneer, thus :— 


“ The courageous Mr Macqueen assures 
us, in what he calls a plain and undeniable 
statement, that the days and nights in the 
West India islands are so nearly equal, that 
the difference is not worth taking into ae- 
count, and may be taken at twelve hours each ; 
and from which, and other premises equally 
undeniable, he concludes, and expressly as- 
serts, that no negro out of crop works above 
nine hours !” 

The slaves work from sunrise till 
sunset, Any nautical almanack will 
determine this time. In three pa- 
rallels the length of the days stands 
thus :— 


Longest Day. Shortest Day. 
N. Lat. Sun rises, Sun sets. Sun rises. Sun sets. 
6° Demerara 5h. 50m. 6h. 10m. 6h. 10m. 5h. 50m. 
12° Grenada 5 39 6 21 6 29 5 389 
18° Jamaica 5 28 6 382 6 382 5 28 


Garbling, dislocating,and suppress- 
ing documents and words in the man- 
ner mentioned, Mr Stephen makes up 
his work, extending his own labour 
without being able to extend the 
daily labours of the slave. What that 
is has been seen, and is well known. 
Compared with the labours perform- 
ed in this country, how does it stand ? 
Exclusive of the time taken up in 
going and in coming from his work, 
the day labourer in Britain works 
twelve hours each day, with only two 
hours out of the twelve for his meals. 

icultural servants and house ser- 
vants work still longer hours each 
day, exclusive of the extra hours 
which the former labour in harvest, 
and on other emergencies. Indivi- 
duals, and even children employed 
in cotton and other manufactories, 


including two hours set apart for 
meals, and exclusive of the time oc- 
cupied in going to, and in coming 
from, their labour, work fourteen 
hours each day. Hand-loom weavers 
work sixteen and eighteen hours each 
day, and housekeepers of the middle 
classes frequently work twenty hours 
each day, and a portion of Sunday 
besides, without one day’s relaxation 
throughout the year, unless their 
wages cease; and all this without a 
single whimper or whine ever bein 
heard from any anti-colonial mouth 
about it. 

“ Judge not, lest ye be judged :” 
— with the same measure which ye 
mete, it shall be meted unto you 
again,” says the highest authority. Mr 
Stephen has subjected himself to be 
judged by this, when he comes be- 
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fore us, Preface, p. 15, in the follow- 
ing character, forcibly drawn by him- 
self :-— 

“ When I first knew the West Indies I 
was a very young man, and no less ignorant 
and regardless of Christianity, as of all at 
least that exclusively belongs to it, than young 
men in my own sphere of life then too ge- 
nerally were. I had early imbibed such 
theological opinions as are commonly called 
liberal, and though religion was not wholly 
left out of my scheme, either in theory or 
practice, it was a religion in which not only 
Christians of the lowest standard, but en- 
lightened heathens, might have concurred,” 


True Christianity, my Lord, is 
that system of theology—“ which 
thinketh no evil—which rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 
Mr Stephen, in all his colonial war- 
fare, never rejoices but in iniquity, 
nor mourns but at the appearance of 
truth. Consequently, his boasted 
Christianity cannot be genuine Chris- 
tianity. 

This liberal Christian and half-en- 
lightened heathen system of theology, 

r Stephen informs us, first induced 
him to turn his attention and his 
energies to the emancipation of the 
Colonial slaves. The world, it ap- 
pears from history, has aforetime had 
in it individuals guided by similar 
“ theological opinions” and objects. 
The Apostle Paul in the course of his 
ministry was much annoyed with men 
professing similar principles and opi- 
nions, and who, acting upon those 
principles and opinions, wished, by 
rash, precipitate, and unjust acts, to 
break asunder hastily, and by vio- 
lence, the bonds of civil society then 
subsisting. In Ist Timothy, chap. vi. 
ver. 1-5, he has drawn their charac- 
ter in a very forcible manner, and 
which equally a a to all men in 
every age who fal ow their footsteps: 


“Let as many servants [slaves] as are 
under the yoke count their own masters 
worthy of all honour, that the name of God 
and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And 
they that have believing masters let them not 
despise them, because they are brethren ; but 
rather do them service, because they are faith- 
ful and beloved, partakers of the benefit. These 
things teach and exhort. If any man teach 


otherwise, and consent not to wholesome 
words, EVEN THE woRDs OFf ouR LorD 
Jesus Curist, and.to the doctrine which is 
according to godliness ; he is proud, [ Greek, 
a fool] knowing nothing, but doting || Greek, 
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sick] about questions and strifes of words, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, railing, evil sur- 
misings, perverse disputings [ Greek, gallings 
one of another] of men of corrupt minds, and 
destitute of the truth, supposing that gain 
is godliness : from such withdraw thyself.” 

Mr Stephen denies that, in his 
anti-colonial proceedings, he is ac- 
tuated by religious enthusiasm ; but 
if the following is not religious en- 
thusiasm, and that of the most dan- 

erous description, I confess myself 
ignorant of the terms. In pa 
395-6-7 of his new work, Mr Stephen 
tells us, that the murder of Louis 
the XVL, the dethronement of Louis 
the XVIII. by Bonaparte, in 1815, 
the misfortunes of two Kings of 
Spain, and two of Portugal, and the 
Prince of Orange, and also the exile 
of Charles the X., were all produced 
because the nations which hey ruled 
bought African slaves, and maintain- 
ed colonial slavery ! He further in- 
forms us, that this country, from the 
same cause, was unsuccessful in the 
war in which she was engaged, un- 
til she abolished the African slave 
trade in 1807; after which, “ the fa- 
vour of Divine Providence continued 
manifestly to be with us,” causing 
ps Ip to go to Spain, Portugal, 
and Russia, when we were won- 
derfully rescued from dangers more 
alarming than the country had ever 
known, and by means not less ex- 
traordinary than unforeseen. Pub- 
lic credit, national prosperity, com- 
merce, and manufactures, flourished 
and increased until within the last 
six years, when lo! because we have 
not emancipated the African slaves 
which we have in our colonies, “ Di- 
vine vengeance” is “ armed against 
us ;” and we consequently have a 
“ licentious, seditious press, poor- 
laws, taxes, debt, depressed land- 
owners, farmers, an ricultural 

easants,” and dissatisfied “starving 
abourers,” and “ the ‘portentous 
movements on the continent,” the 
forerunners of revolution and civil 
war !! 

Mr Stephen forgets that colonial 
slavery existed during all those years 
in which, by the “ interference of a 
righteous Providence,” roe saw 
Napoleon overthrown. Mr Stephen 
also forgets that all our glorious na- 
val victories, which swept the navies 
of all our foes from the ocean, had 
been gained before this country abo- 
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lished the slave-trade,and leave him 
to reconcile the facts according to 
his doctrine ; how comes it to pass, 
that while this country is suffering 
in the way he describes, because she 
maintains slavery in her colonies, the 
American President only the other 
day is found ascribing thanks to the 
Most High, for the peace and pro- 
sperity which these States are enjoy- 
ing, although, by their laws, they 
maintain personal slavery in them 
toa much greater extent than that 
which exists in the colonies belong- 
ing to Great Britain? According to 
Mr Stephen, if this country had not 
abolished the slave-trade in 1807, 
Bonaparte would not have invaded 
Portugal, Spain, Germany and Rus- 
sia, nor France, and he have been 
humbled after such a prodigious ex- 
pense of blood and treasure on the 
part of all concerned! Such doc- 
trines, my Lord, are truly distress- 
ing, when we thus see the Creator 
of heaven and earth brought into 
action as the heated, prejudiced, and 
erring mind of a human individual 
thinks proper to point out and to 
determine ; and Mr Stephen must 
consider the intellect of the people 
of this country very limited, or very 
disordered indeed, before he could 
call upon them to take such doc- 
trines for their guide ; and which, if 
put in practice, will most assuredly 
cover our empire with anarchy and 
destruction. 

It is sickening to contemplate such 
proceedings and such principles, 
more especially on the part of one 
who, from the interest which he has 

ined by calumniating our colonies, 
co fastened himself, his family, and 
his relations, upon the richest quarter 
of the British Treasury ; and having 
done so, proceeds with impunity to 
defame and to ruin those vast and 
valuable appendages of our empire, 
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from which a large portion of the 
heavy taxes raised in this country is 
procured to fill that Treasury. Away 
with the stupidity of a nation and a 
Government which can suffer them- 
selves to be rode rough-shod over 
by such mischievous fanatics! 

The party to which I allude are 
in fact the rulers of our colonial 
empire. The heroes who bore our 
flag in triumph through blood and 
death at Trafalgar and at Waterloo, 
if appointed to command in our 
colonies, tremble before the cabal 
which assembles in Aldermanbury 
Street, and which has been allowed 
to beard our Government, to insult 
our Legislature, and to trample up- 
on our laws, and to endanger the 
existence of our colonial empire. 

It is a fact, notorious to the most 
attentive observer, that they seek to 
have every authority in the colonies 
the creature of their hands. Gover- 
nors, judges, lawyers, protectors, 
customhouse officers, &c., must either 
all be their slaves, or, if they pre- 
sume to do their duty, and to tell the 
truth, submit to have themselves 
traduced, and rendered obnoxious in 
the eyes of their fellow-countrymen, 
by those periodical vehicles of false- 
hood which the faction I allude to 
patronise and control. All the dis- 
turbers of the public peace, incen- 
diaries, canting tyrants, and legal 
plunderers, which the colonies are 
compelled tosee and to suffer—every 
discontented knave, clerical and lay, 
who has been driven in disgrace 
from colonial society, has only to 
throw himself into the arms of 
the party alluded to, and commence 
a system of calumny and falsehood 
against the colonies, when he is in- 
stantly taken by the hand and pro- 
vided for, and set beyond the reach 
of the laws and the indignation of 
an insulted people.* 





* The Anti-Colonists pitch upon as champions all weak heads and heavy purses, and 
flatter the one while they fleece the other, and especially they call to their aid all clergy- 
men who like to hear themselves declaim everywhere rather than in their own pulpits,— 
young ones seeking churches and wives, and widowers seeking widows and jointures,—all, 
in short, who have influence with the fair sex, and both these they doze with their publi- 
cations till they render them incapable of discovering between truth and falsehood ; and 
joining to these cunning Quakers, old sinners pretending repentance, and needy liberal law- 
yers, they form a noisy body which guides and misleads the public, or prosecutes indivi- 


duals as may suit their purpose. 


If it was worth while, many remarkable examples of this kind might be adduced. About 


the commencement of the anti-celonial crusade, an Episcopalian clergyman, who had been 
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Every thing is done to and for that 
party which they think their interest 
requires. They-pitch upon the coast 
of Africa, as a gutter through which 
they may draw the wealth of the Bri- 
tish Treasury into their purses, and 
it is accordingly fitted up for them. 
To secure, as they think, wealth from 
its shores, the African black, liber- 
ated in our other tropical possessions, 
is prohibited from being employed in 
the labours of agriculture. To se- 
cure this object, the labour of free 
men in the Mauritius has, as I shewed 
in my last letter, been annihilated ; 
and to secure the same object, the 
labour of free agriculturists in Hin- 
dostan is secretly and insidiously dis- 
countenanced and opposed. In order 
to throw the tropical commerce of 
Great Britain into the coast of Africa, 
which they control and direct as they 
please, the industry of the West In- 
dia colonies is everywhere crushed, 
and the population of them in many 
places is fixed by law to barren 
rocks, where even the wild goat can 
hardly find food sufficient to live. 
Their interest, their contemplated 
interest, hatched the oppressive and 
iniquitous law, which, in several co- 
lonies, plunges master and slave into 
equal want and misery, while they 
have dared and been suffered to tell 
some of your predecessors in office to 
their faces, that though they knew the 
law to be oppressive and unjust, and 
as much so to the slave as to the mas- 
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ter, yet that it should be maintained 
as it is, in order to compel the ruined 
master to emancipate his slave on 
impoverished land, where they. know 
well no labour could ever raise any 
thing to injure that forced labour, 
which they could readily obtain, and 
which competition done away with, 
they would just as readily seek on 
the eoast of Africa. These are the 
real springs which direct the pro- 
ceedings of our domineering anti- 
colonists, and which deceive, and are 
suffered to deceive, the population of 
this country. 

The colonial regulations are, in 
fact, their regulations ; and the colo- 
nial appointments too frequently their 
appointments; and when enquiry is 
sought into colonial matters, the go- 
vernment is obliged to consult them, 
and even to saddle every commission 
with individuals of their stamp, and 
of their choosing. Whenever the go- 
vernment proceeded to deliberate on 
colonial affairs, they were obliged, as 
the compulsory manumission laws 
shew, to inform that party of their 
proceedings, and it would appear, to 
follow their directions, otherwise the 
enacting of these laws in the teeth of 
the evidence brought forward upon 
the enquiry, remains inexplicable. To 
the disgrace of our country, the go- 
vernment have, in every colonial pro- 
ceeding, been forced to truckle to 
that party, while a dozen of men, 
which the same number of old wo- 











obliged to leave St Kitt’s on account of the detestation in which he was held for severity 
to his slaves, comes to England.. He got acquainted with Mr Wilberforce, and by 
senting the general treatment of the slaves as most barbarous, he ingratiated himself with 
the party, got a good fat living by their influence in the west of England, where he con- 
tinued a bitter anti-colonial enemy to the day of his death ! 

Amongst these who in Parliament and out of Parliament last year declaimed most loud- 
ly and violently against the colonies, we find Epwaxp Protueror, jun. in order to catch 
Bristolian radical yotes. This gentleman's whole fortune is derived from the West Indies ; 
and at the moment he was declaiming most loudly against West India slavery, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of estates and slaves were daily tumbling into his coffers, or into coffers 
from which he partakes, and which will be wholly his if he live! ! , 

A similar instance of inconsistency and popular vanity lately occurred in this city. Dr 
Wanptaw, a clergyman of some celebrity in the Independent persuasion, has, during the 
last six years, allowed himself to be made the slave of Quakers and other Anti-Colonists, 
and has on every occasion stood forward a most violent enemy to the colonies, denouncing 
all West India property as the “ accursed thing,” and “ meat offered to idols.” Dr Ward- 
law, however, when he was about twenty-three years of age, and about the time he was 
licensed for the-ministry, sold, along with other branches of his family, to a gentleman in 
the vicinity of Glasgow, his share of an estate and slaves in Jamaica, left by an unele, and 
for which he received L.2000 sterling, and stating, when the bargain was made, that it was 
a most advantageous one for all concerned ! In this way the colonies are black-balled by 
men who have been enriched by them. . 
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men, in any part of Great Britain, 
would not think it worth their while 
to drive out of their way, have been 
allowed to goad this country into 
madness and injustice, to make Li- 
verpool shake, Canning quail, and 
the hero of Waterloo, as a matter of 
expediency, to leave the wrongs of 
our colonies unredressed, and unat- 
tended to. 

By the resolutions of 1823, the 
House of Commons, driven by the 
party so often alluded to, levelled in 
the dust the barrier that guards pri- 
vate property, and adopted the hi- 
deous principle, that it might be in- 
vaded, and regulated whenever, and 
as the nation pleased, without the pe- 
rils of the state calling for or requi- 
ring it. The orders in Council, con- 
sequent upon these, made bad worse, 
ont the arbitrary act of this country 
commenced that interference which 
goes to take away, or to deteriorate 
private property, without compensa- 
tion, as circumstances, prejudices, 
and sudden impulses, may lead the 
nation to demand. Disguise matters 
as we may, my Lord, this is the plain 
and constitutional English of this in- 
terference, of these resolutions, and 
of these orders. 

The firmest stone of the British 
constitution was undermined and 
shaken in its place by these proceed- 
ings. Where, my Lord, I will ask, 
is the British Minister who would, 
upon resolutions of.the House of 

ommons, venture to issue an order 
in council, to take away, or to pull 
down an old building, or any build- 
ing, in any one of our cities, to drive 
a road, a canal, or a railway, as they 
might direct, through any private 
property, without compensation, and 
without the damages having been, 
under the judicial tribunals, and the 
laws of the country, previously fixed 
and paid? The property of the co- 
lonies is just as much the creature 
of the law, and as much under its 
safe-guard and protection, as any 
description of property in this coun- 
try; and why then should the colo- 
nies be subjected to proceedings 
against, and an interference with, pri- 
vate property, to which no one in 
this country can be subjected ? 

The nation stood silent while the 
injustice proceeded. The declaim- 
ers had it all their own way. The 
colonies suffered—they remonstra- 
ted—they complained—but their re- 
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monstrances were treated with con- 
tempt, and their complaints pro- 
claimed “ contumacy.” - Your prede- 
cessor in office, Mr Canning, threaten- 
ed their destruction by a wag of his 
hand, and by “ Fiscal regulations.” 
The weak heads in the British legis- 
lature applauded his unconstitution- 
al and anti-British threats and bra- 
vadoes, and the anti-British threats 
and bravadoes of the anti-colonial fry 
which followed in his footsteps, while 
Europe saw, with astonishment, and 
a part of it with secret satisfaction, 
a large portion of the British empire 
subjected to measures enacted by 
authority as arbitrary as the decrees 
of the Czar of Russia, or the Sultan 
of Constantinople, and the conse- 
quences of which, they know, are 
certain to sap and destroy the re- 
sources and the naval preponde- 
rance of this country. 

Legislation, my Lord, to be right 
and to do good, must be founded on 
truth, and truth can only be ascer- 
tained on important questions rela- 
ting to countries at a distance, from 
practical information, and by sober 
and solemn enquiry. If this course 
be neglected, tremendous evils must 
ensue. Now, in all that concerns 
our Colonies, this country has, du- 
ring the last fifteen years, legislated 
without previous enquiry, and the 
results hitherto have been irritation, 
error, and wrongs innumerable. 

Within the metropolis of this coun- 
try, we behold an irresponsible and 
unconstitutional society established, 
with branches extended into almost 
every town in the kingdom; and 
under the very eye of our govern- 
ment, and in the very teeth of our 
laws, we find this society advocating 
and calling for the invasion and de- 
struction of private property, in vast 
appendages of our empire, as a mea- 
sure of prudence, justice, and hu- 
manity, and which society and its 
branches exclude from their delibe- 
rations every individual who refuses 
to give his most unqualified assent 
to their hideous and destructive prin- 
ciples ! 

In consequence of the exertions of 
this society, this country believes, 
and is taught to believe, that the 
Slave Trade carried on by Europeans 
with the States of Africa, is the cause 
of African ignorance, debasement, 
and barbarity, instead of these being, 
as they really are, the cause of the 
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African Slave Trade. Under the 
former belief, however, we legislate, 
and we accordingly waste our time, 
our exertions, and our money, and 
find that personal slavery in Africa, 
and the African Slave Trade, are 
increased, not lessened, by the means 
we have taken to extinguish it.* 

This country purchased in Africa, 
from the established rulers thereof, 
and took a multitude of African sa- 
vages to the Colonies, and there 
placed them as slaves to enlightened 
and civilized masters, who, under 
humane lawsandregulated authority, 
teach them industry, moral habits, 
and civilization, and create wealth 
for the parent State. Great Britain 
disbelieves, and is taught to disbe- 
lieve, these facts. Under this belief, 
she is called upon to legislate; she 
does so, and the consequences are, 
that she commits injustice, and goes 
by arbitrary legislation to reproduce 
idleness and barbarism amongst a 
people comparatively industrious 
and civilized. 

In proceeding despotically to abo- 
lish personal slavery, Great Britain 
acts under the belief that the slave 
population of her colonies are dete- 
riorated and deteriorating, instead of 
these being, as they are, improved 
and improving ; and she goes further 
wrong by legislating as if the popu- 
lation in these colonies, both free 
and bond, were of one colour, of the 
same ideas and habits, equal in num- 
bers, and, in fact, as if there were no 
difference whatever amongst them 
on all these points. 

Commencing with savages, nay, 
with the very refuse, the criminals 
of savage nations, as this country did 
when she collected the African slaves 
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in her colonies, it is clear that ages 
of progressive improvement must 
precede the establishment, amongst 
such a race, of that rational freedom 
which is established in civilized 
states. If mankind proceed on other 
principles when legislating for such 
a race, they must, and they will, in- 
fallibly produce revolution and blood- 
shed, injustice and ruin. 

Admitting that half the population 
of this country, men of the same co- 
lour, were slaves, I ask, could such 
a state of society be abrogated in a 
moment by act of Parliament, and 
the slave and the country benefited 
by the ruin and the beggary of the 
master, even admitting that no other 
political convulsion ensued, and also 
that the enfranchised people were 
willing to labour, or that the govern- 
ment were strong enough to compel 
them to do so? The answer which 
any thinking mind must give to the 
question, would be, certainly not! 

How much more difficult and dan- 
gerous then, my Lord, must it be to 
abrogate, by act of Parliament, a si- 
milar state of society in the Tropical 
World, where the number of bond 
to free is as ten to one—where the 
colour of the skin and the smell of 
the one race separate the races by 
almost impassable barriers—where 
barbarous manners prevail amongst 
one class,and where, above all, from 
the ideas, the pursuits, the wants and 
the inclinations—from the influence 
of climate and habits amongst the 
most numerous class—these are disin- 
clined to labour, and more especially 
disinclined to engage in every species 
of agricultural labour. These, my 
ee ¢ are formidable, and, I fear, in- 
surmountable barriers ; at least, they 





* Take the following in proof from what is going on at Sierra Leone. 
(From the Standard of Thursday, January 27, 1831.) 
We have received the following interesting letter, of a very late date, from Sierra Leone. 
It is strange that this pestiferous colony is still retained :— 


“* Great mortality has prevailed here lately. 


% Sierra Leone, December 6, 1880. 
The slave trade has been carrying on in 


the heart of this Colony ; every day and every hour brings forward fresh facts in corro- 
boration of Chief Justice Jerrcor’s observations on this point. Last session, a man was 
sentenced to ten years’ hard labour, for kidnapping four boys, and another to five years’ 
for selling a little girl. There are at present TWENTY-THREE persons in jail for this 
offence, and Two Brirish Mercuants are at large on their own recognisances, for aiding 
and abetting the slave trade; among the prisoners are some disciples of the Missionaries. 
The saints may raise a hue and cry at this statement, but facts are stubborn things. The 
Grand Jury, at the close of the last session, came into court, and the foreman handed the 
Chief Justice a written address, thanking the Governor and the Chief Justice for their un- 
wearied efforts to promote the interests of the Colony, and for the zeal they manifested on 
every occasion, to suppress the slaye trade,” 
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must for a long time be so. Yet the 
people of this country disbelieve 
these facts, and, disbelieving them, 
they proceed to gain their object by 
a course which is most dangerously 
wrong. 

This country has been deafened 
with asseverations about the success 
of voluntary African labour in raising 
tropical produce. There is nota syl- 
lable of truth in any one of the state- 
ments put forth. It is not found 
amongst the enfranchised people of 
colour in the United States of Ame- 
rica, in Hayti, or in Sierra Leone; nor 
is there, I may say, beyond perhaps 
a single solitary instance, any such a 
thing known amongst the whole free 
coloured population, in the British 
and other enbpenn colonies. More- 
over, my Lord, what has become of 
Mr Buxton’s boasted Hindostan Free 
Labour Company,—capital five mil- 
lions sterling ? Where is it, or what 
has it accomplished ? 

When I say the labours of agricul- 
ture, I allude to those articles of Tro- 
pical produce which Europeans seek 
in exchange for their merchandise, 
and without the production of which 
no Tropical colony is of any value 
to any European nation. Every one 
knows, and no one denies, that ne- 
groes in general will labour to pro- 
cure country provisions necessary to 
supply their few wants. They did 
so in Africa; they do so in the colo- 
nies; but without coercion, to a cer- 
tain extent, they will do no more; 
and it is equally obvious and well 
known, that such productions are 
not, and never can be made, articles 
of barter or exchange in a trade with 
the nations of Europe. 

Even if this nation were able and 
willing to give full compensation to 
the colonia! proprietors, it would be 
a most dangerous and impolitic step 
to take, both as it regards Loonall and 
the slaves, to enfranchise ther. It 
would be a fearful loss to this coun- 
try by the total ruin of the colo- 
nies as productive agricultural set- 
tlements,—while the ruin of these 
settlements would inevitably tend to 
stimulate the production of tropical 
produce in the colonies of foreign 
and rival states ; and thus .ina double 
ratio, go to deteriorate the strength 
and resources of this country. To 
the slaves themselves the loss would 
be irremediable, and their return to 
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idleness and anarchy the certain and 
inevitable result. 

It belongs to the wisdom of the 
present day to propose to civilize 
and to instruct savages, and to teach 
them morality and religion by pam- 
pering and making them as idle as 
possible. It belongs to the philan- 
thropy of the present hour to cry 
that no slave can commit a crime, 
and to weep at the report of the in- 
fliction of a few stripes upon him, 
when he deserves them; while their 
own countrymen receive ten times 
more for less offences; and while 
their own vagrant laws condemn to 
work-houses, tread-mills, stocks and 
Jougs, the idle and the dissolute among 
them; and it peculiarly belongs to the 
anti-colonial wisdom of this age to 
destroy L.140,000,000 of property, in 
order to improve a people and to en- 
rich a country; and to maintain that 
the half savages in the Torrid Zone, 
where the spontaneous productions 
of nature can supply their fed wants, 
will readily mms voluntary la- 
bour, while they see, or they may see, 
under their own eyes, hundreds of 
thousands of men and women fol- 
lowing their respective callings of 
swindlers, thieves, and prostitutes, 
merely because they abhor labour, 
and will not labour. 

The anti-colonists, my Lord, may 
say and assert what they will, but 
civilisation never can advance in our 
colonies if the authority of the Euro- 
pean master is withdrawn, and pro- 
tection to his interest and his pro- 
perty is refused or neglected. If 
Africans are left to themselves, they 
can neither civilize themselves nor 
rule each other with safety. They 
are deficient in the knowledge or 
judgment necessary to do either. The 
greater the number of slaves that are 
enfranchised by arbitrary and com- 
— laws, the more extensive will 

e the idleness, poverty, misery, and 
crime, which will be produced in the 
Colonies, unless something effectual 
is done, by the hand of power, to in- 
duce or to oblige these enfranchised 
blacks to engage in agricultural la- 
bour, by which labour only they can 
rear exchangeable produce fit for the 
European trade, in order to obtain 
the necessaries and the luxuries of 
life. Unless they do so, they must 
remain as they are—poor, idle, and 
ignorant—a nuisance to the commu- 
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nity, or a burden upon it. The pro- 
prietors of estates and slaves are 
surely not to be compelled, or to be 
taxed, to support and instruct these 
people. Who, then, is to pay for it? 
for they neither will nor can do it 
themselves? It is here, it is amongst 
this class, my Lord, that the autho- 
rity of the British Government ought 
to begin improvement by command- 
ing industry. First induce this class 
to labour in agriculture for such 
wages as the proprietor can afford 
to give, and a nucleus of free labour 
is at once established ; which, increa- 
sing in number and industry, would 
supply the place of the slaves gradu- 
ally emancipated. Accomplish this, 
my Lord, and you will quickly find 
that, when the colonial proprietor 
can obtain a supply of labourers for 
such wages as he can afford to give, 
he is not more, nay less, attached to 
personal slavery than his ungrateful 
countrymen, who so cruelly vilify 
and defame him, and clamour so 
loudly against the system. Do this, 
my Lord; reform the laws and the 
courts of justice in the Colonies; 
make governors, judges, and crown 
lawyers independent and _ honest, 
and all men in these possessions, 
speak the truth of them ; protect and 
encourage all those individuals who 
do so; free the march and administra- 
tion of justice from ignorance, error, 
and the influence of local feuds and 
prejudices, and give to the British 
colonial agricultural proprietor pro- 
tection pi profit, and you will have 
little more to do in order to extin- 
guish personal slavery in the Colo- 
nies ; but, unless all these things are 
done, and wisely done, Great Britain 
can only extinguish personal slavery 
in her Colonies by the total ruin of 
every individual in them. 

The improvement and civilisation 
of the slave must not only be retard- 
ed, but in fact be wholly prevented, 
by the degradation and ruin of the 
master. Yet it is in this way the 
anti-colonists seek to accomplish 
their object, and it is with regret and 
sorrow I state, that government ap- 
pear to follow too closely in their 
footsteps. Hence, every thing that 
can coal y improve the slave, through 
the prosperity of the master, is wholly 
lost sight of, as unworthy of consi- 
deration. The judicial establishments 
in the colonies have got into the 
most dreadful disorder. Property, 


and the interests of the European 
creditor, are torn to pieces by legal 
chicanery and ignorance. The most 
flagrant violations of law and justice 
are rendered secure by the support 
which the violators can readily ob- 
tain from the powerful anti-colonial 
party in this country, by pretending 
affection for the slave, and by fur- 
nishing tales of fictitious woe, to 
assist anti-colonial §misrepresenta- 
tion. The master, calumniated and 
reviled beyond all precedent, the 
produce of his property rendered 
valueless, and that property itself 
threatened to be taken away by the 
anti-colonists, and shattered by the 
proceedings of their creatures, go to 
prevent improvement; and for the 
want of funds and means, not of 
inclination, every thing is left to lan- 
guish in the colonies ; while violent 
sectarians, and liberalised church- 
men, contrary, I am certain, to the 
wishes and instructions of the socie- 
ties in this country which employ 
them, proceed, under the patronage 
and support which they are sure to 
obtain from the reckless anti-colo- 
nists, to undermine the principles of 
the established church in matters of 
faith, and the authority of the mas- 
ters in matters of power and policy, 
in order that the whole direction of 
the slave population may be thrown 
into their hands—thus sowing dissen- 
sion, and engendering strife, amongst 
and between all classes of the popu- 
lation in the colonies. 

These, and more and worse than 
these, my Lord, are evils notorious 
and undeniable, which are spread and 
daily spreading in the colonies, and 
which, it would appear, are rathei 
encouraged than discountenanced)y 
the government. How, or where, 
are the colonists to obtain the pecu- 
niary means to forward the instruc- 
tion of their slaves, while the pro- 
duce of their lands does not nearly 
pay the expenses of raising it? And 
where are they to obtain credit to 
aid them, when they and the world 
are told, that their property is an 
illegal and an “ accursed thing,” and, 
as such, ought to be swept away ? 
Moreover, while the master is anxi- 
ous to extend to his bondmen the 
benefits of the faith in which he has 
been instructed, is it reasonable to 
require of the master, that he shall 
be compelled to permit his slave to 
be instructed in a different creed ? 
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He merely prefers the Established 
Church to the unsteady conventicle. 

To remedy the evils pointed out, 
and to fix the necessary remedies on 
a sure foundation, you must, my 
Lord, have, first, a strict and impar- 
tial enquiry, by honest and unpre- 
judiced men, into the actual state of 
the society which exists in the colo- 
nies ; and, secondly, that enquiry must 
be gone into, without the assistance 
or admission into it of men who 
proclaim the robbery of the colo- 
nies as a Christian duty; and also 
free from the chains, the terrors, and 
the persecutions, which the anti-co- 
lonists have been permitted to place 
upon, and to carry on against every 
honest man who dared to oppose 
their schemes, their objects, and their 
interests. 

The laws for the government of 
the slaves in our colonies, even if 
they were emancipated, must, as 
emanating from this country, always 
be arbitrary and despotic ; and while 
they are slaves, it is obvious they 
must also be governed by laws, dif- 
ferent in power, though not in spirit, 
from the laws which are enacted to 
govern the free population of this 
country. 

It is not, my Lord, slavery in the 
abstract that I defend; but it is the 
circumstances, the acts, and the 
deeds, which the anti-colonists assert 
occur, and are committed under the 
system, which I have disputed, de- 
nied, and refuted. The anti-colo- 
nists assert, that the West India co- 
lonists obtained their slaves contrary 
to the laws of the African states, and 
contrary to the laws of this country, 
and that personal slavery in any part 
of our empire was also contrary to 
the laws of Great Britain. They as- 
sert that personal slavery is contrary 
to the laws of God, and a crime in 
his sight. They state that the slaves 
in our colonies are not recognised 
as having any rights in the eye of 
any law. They assert, that they 
enjoy no protection, and are treat- 
ed with systematic and unrelentin 
cruelty, ill fed, and overworked. 
They assert, that the slaves decrease 
in numbers from these causes, and 
they adduce particular instances of 
yo tag, 5 eg cruelty as the general 
rule. ey assert that the slaves 
in our colonies are deteriorated in 
moral habits, feelings, and industry, 
from the state they are in. They 
ascart that amanrinated slaves in our 
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colonies produced by their labour 
exportable produce, and they de- 
nied that there were any personal 
slaves in Hindostan, &c. &c. 

From the laws of God, the laws of 
my country, the laws of the colo- 
nies; from authentic facts, proofs, 
and references, which cannot be 
gainsayed, I shewed that there was 
not a syllable of truth in any one of 
their statements; and for doing this 
Ihave been loaded with many in- 
sulting epithets by Mr Stephen and 
his associates. Let the public judge 
between us. Truth and honesty will 
prevail over falsehood, dishonesty, 
and hypocrisy; and neither misre- 
presentation, calumny, nor reproach, 
can turn me from my purpose, nor 
make me forsake the path which I 
have chosen, and which I know to be 
straight-forward, correct, and honest. 

Turn to this important colonial 
question, my Lord, as a national 
question; take it up and regulate it, 
not according to the interests of in- 
dividuals, or parties, but according 
to the principles of justice, and of 
the great interests of the nation. 
Unite the interests of our whole co- 
lonial possessions, east, west, north, 
and south, in one connecting chain, 
and bind the whole to the mother 
country by the indissoluble link of 
justice and protection. While you 
throw behind your back the interest- 
ed clamours of East India partisans, 
and the childish and dangerous 
schemes of the anti-colonial enthu- 
siasts, trample, at the same time, be- 
low your feet the mean and misera- 
ble intrigues for popularity, place, 
power, and individual gain, which 
too often appear amongst the West 
India interests in this country, and 
which lead them, in some instances, 
even to support the mad schemes of 
their enemies, and to surrender for 
political favour, and fancied advan- 
tages, the independence of colonial 
rights, and security of colonial pro- 
perty ; and which political intrigues 
and party jealousies, have done them 
more injury than the efforts of all 
their open enemies. Tread all these, 
my Lord, below your feet, and then 
all our colonies will be united and 
protected, flourish and be happy, 
and with their prosperity the best 
interests of the mother country must 
also inevitably be increased and 
flourish. Iam, &c. 

James MACQuEEN. 
Glasgow, 5th Feb. 1831 
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THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


Our readers will remember, that 
in opposing what was called Catho- 
lic Emancipation, we took no narrow, 
or abstract grounds. Respecting 
highly many of its more distinguish- 
ed opponents, we yet deeply regret- 
ted in private the line of argument 
they adopted, and we, in silence, 
avoided what we thought a capital 
error in them. In consequence, we 
rested not on the Coronation Oath, 
or the Protestantism of the Constitu- 
tion, and we called for no perpetual 
exclusion ; putting other things aside, 
we argued the matter on right and 
expediency, with reference to the 
actual condition of Ireland. We in- 
sisted that emancipation ought to be 
delayed until it could be granted 
with safety—that it ought to be pre- 
ceded by the destruction of the des- 
potism of the Catholic priests—the 
reconstruction of Irish society by 
means of the removal of surplus in- 
habitants—the introduction of poor- 
laws, &c.—the proper repair and pur- 
gation of the Established Church— 
the production of due obedience to 
law—the formation of a balance of 
Protestants in the Catholic parts of 
the country—the restoration of its 
legitimate political influence to Pro- 
testant property, &c. &c. While we 
thus strenuously maintained that 
power ought not to be conceded until 
the essential qualifications and safe- 
guards for preventing its abuse, 
should be created, we laboured to 
make the agitation of the question a 
means of spurring Protestant and 
Catholic, ole and subject, inte co- 
operation for civilizing, pacifying,and 
enriching Ireland. On the confes- 
sions of the demagogues, we predict- 
ed that the Duke of Wellington’s 
“reat measure” would only add to 
evil, and clear the field for the intro- 
duction of infinitely more dangerous 
questions. 

Experiment has refuted us as little 
on this, as it has done on other mat- 
ters; we stand not among those whom 
it has covered with contempt and 
infamy. 

Our opponents, the Cabinet, Par- 
liamentary, Review, and Newspaper, 
sages—the monopolists of knowledge 
—the great “ Taught”—the only “ li- 
beral and enlightened”—the exclu- 


sive proprietors of talent, wisdom, 
and honesty, of course acted diffe- 
rently. They could not deign to see 
any thing, save abstract principle and 
generality; for people so perfect as 
themselves to look at vulgar fact and 
circumstance, men and things, at the 
actual condition of Ireland and the 
empire, wasa matter not to be thought 
of. On their wild abstract generali- 
ties, they protested that uncondition- 
al emancipation would be an infalli- 
ble nostrum for every Irish malady— 
would destroy the power of O’Con- 
nell and the demagogues—annihilate 
the political influence of the Catholic 
priests—extinguish the strife be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic—con- 
vert the Catholics to Protestantism— 
replace tenant under the control of 
landlord—fill Ireland with British 
capital—reduce the army—create in 
two years a clear sinking fund of ten 
millions—bestow incalculable bene- 
fits on the Established Church—in- 
dissolubly unite Ireland with Britain 
—overwhelm Ireland with prospe- 
rity—and produce we know not how 
many other similar benefits. The 
Irish black and grey horses were to 
draw together at so furious a rate on 
the uphill road of wealth, as to com- 
letely distance the slow, heavy Eng- 
ish ones. The English national team 
was to be put in no small danger of 
being run over by that of the sister 
island. 
In what condition has experiment 
laced these sages ? These self-same 
identical, people are proclaiming 
that emancipation has created a new 
Catholic Question infinitely more 
mischievous and dangerous than the 
old one—has only emancipated the 
Catholics from the disabilities which 
restricted them from attempting to 
dismember the empire. According 
to their asseverations, the power of 
the demagogues and priests is even 
more irresistible than ever—in so 
far as Protestant and Catholic have 
been reconciled, they have been com- 
bined in guilt, convulsion, and res 
bellion—the religious labours of 
Protestantism are suspended, and it 
is put in peril of extermination—the 
influence of the landlord is farther 
destroyed—not only is British capital 
still excluded, but Irish is in course of 
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banishment—the need for troops is 
greatly enlarged—the sinking-fund 
is likely to be replaced by a great 
deficiency of revenue—the existence 
of the Church is endangered—the 
separation of Ireland from Britain is 
made a matter of open attempt and 
probability—and the sufferings of 
the former are increased. The Irish 
blacks and greys still pull in oppo- 
site directions, or only draw together 
on the road of civil war and ruin. 

In all this these sages really say— 
“ People of England, we insulted, 
deceived, and betrayed you—the 
mighty change of law and institution 
which we forced on you by tyranny 
and fraud is operating in a ruinous 
manner —our liberal opinions are 
alike false and destructive—and we 
are the knaves, boobies, bigots, and 
intolerants, we asserted our oppo- 
nents to be. We are utterly un- 
worthy of belief and trust!” 

Thus Catholic Emancipation is 
confessed by those who advocated it 
to be a total failure—a failure as 
complete and destructive as Free- 
Trade, and the other nostrums which 
have filled the empire with calamity 
and convulsion. Liberal opinions— 
modern Whiggism and Liberalism— 
have now been in essentials brought 
to the decisive test of experiment, 
and the result is, overwhelming re- 
futation throughout. In all material 
points of creed and measure, the 
Greys, Broughams, and Plunketts— 
the Goderichs, Grants, and Thomp- 
sons—the Edinburgh and Westmin- 
ster Reviews—and the liberal news- 

apers, stand covered with such 
Blasting demonstrations of false prin- 
ciple, incorrect view, and imbecile 
understanding, as never before fell 
on men and publications in any age 
or nation. 

Why are they still followed? Be- 
cause not only public spirit, but ho- 
nourable party spirit is no more. 
From the sordid, blind, unprincipled, 
mountebankism which seems to have 
taken possession of Whig, Liberal, 
Old Tory, and Peelite alike, the ob- 
ject of creed and measure now is 
personal and factious profits. What 
matters it, if a change involve the 
empire in calamity and peril? this 
faction has gained, or that has pre- 
served, power; one part of the com- 
munity has beaten and ruined an- 
other—the Aristocracy has been 
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smote, the Church has been mutila- 
ted, the Landed Interest has been 
plundered, therefore the change is a 
most proper and beneficial one, even 
if it have ensured public destruction. 
If these men and publications were 
known to be lunatic and treasonable 
in the last degree, they would be 
followed with the same servility, 
provided they should war against 
the laws and institutions of the realm, 
and assist one part of the population 
in robbing and starving the other. 
The confession is, that Catholic 
Emancipation has not left things as 
it found them, but has made their 
state infinitely worse. The old Ca- 
tholic Question, not only made the 
Irish Protestants determined adhe- 
rents of the constitution, govern- 
ment, and England, but restricted 
the Catholics from revolutionary in- 
struction and objects. Granting that 
it produced party strife and convul- 
sion, these very evils formed a source 
of inflexible loyalty amidst one part 
of the inhabitants, and a bulwark 
against disloyalty amidst the other ; 
they disarmed the rebel, and com- 
pelled the traitor to wear the mask 
of fidelity, and caution his deluded 
followers against disaffection and 
treason. The party contention would 
not have been in any material de- 
gree injurious, had it not been for 
the Whig and Liberal Tory factions 
in England. When these profligate 
bodies were silent, and government 
did its duty, the party war caused 
by the Catholic Question in Ireland 
was not more violent and injurious 
than that between English Whigs 
and Tories. The Broughams and 
Plunketts were the leading agitators 
who enabled the O’Connells and 
Shiels to labour in security and 
with effect; it was solely owing to 
the criminality of men like these, 
and the criminality of Ministers, 
British and Irish, that the Catholic 
Question produced any evils worthy 
of notice. Taking into account what 
kind of subjects the Irish people al- 
ways were, it has long been our de- 
liberate opinion that this Question, 
on the fair balance between good 
and evil, yielded vast benefit to the 
empire. Present events amply prove 
that without it Ireland could only 
have been retained by the extreme 
of despotism ; and they almost prove, 
that on several occasions during the 
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war, the sword could scarcely have 
retained her. 

So long as the Catholic Question 
yemained, that for repealing the 
Union could not be agitated; it was 
confessed by the demagogues, and 
obvious to all men, save the cloud- 
gazers—the knowledge-manufactu- 
rers—that the one kept down the 
other, and that the choice lay be- 
tween them. Of course the death of 
the Catholic Question has been the 
birth of the Repeal one. And what 
are the fruits of the exchange? For 
a religious question of individual pri- 
vilege, we have got a political one of 
national dismemberment ; for a ques- 
tion which caused Protestant to ba- 
lance and govern Catholic, we have 
got one which combines them on the 
side of insubordination, or neutrali- 
zes the former ; for a question, which, 
on the balance, was greatly in favour 
of Protestantism, we have got one 
which is as much in favour of Catho- 
licism; for a question which sup- 
pressed seditious instruction, we 
have got one which teaches rebellion 
to the whole population ; for a ques- 
tien of party, we have got one of 
revolution. The bridle which kept 
Ireland in subjection to law, the bond 
of feeling which united her to Eng- 
land, the checks and balances in 
which consisted the slender portion 
of Irish self-government and free- 
dom, have vanished with the Catho- 
lic Question. 

The demagogues, or, to speak 
more correctly, the traitors, intimate 
very intelligibly that the struggle for 
the Repeal is to be really for national 
separation—that the Irish Parliament 
is to be only the mask and stepping- 
stone for grasping Irish independ- 
ence. They thus, in regard to both 
duration and consequences, provide 
as terrible a contest as could well be 
conceived for England and Ireland ; 
and of course both have the deepest 
interest in examining well the grie- 
vances on which they found their trea- 
son. What are these Irish grievances ? 
Penury and misery. To what are 
they owing? The misdeeds of Eng- 
land ! respond the traitors—the Sub- 
letting Act, Jury Assessments, and 
similar things! reply the scribes of 
the Treasury ;—but none will reveal 
the great causes. The burden is thus 
cast wholly on England; and she is 
to go on, as she has done, throw- 


ing away her wealth and strength 
merely to injure Ireland as much as 
herself. 

The time has come when the truth, 
and the whole truth, must be spoken 
to the Irish people. For several years 
they have been treated like petted 
children ; boasting of themselves as 
perfection, the boast has been fa- 
shionable in England ; and all sides, 
Whig and Tory, Anti-Catholic, and 
the reverse, have joined in lauding 
them as the “ faultless monsters” of 
the human race. Have they scram- 
bled and blubbered for the most pre- 
cious of England’s possessions—it 
has been pronounced hugely praise- 
worthy ; have they wallowed in the 
darkest crimes—it has been tortured 
into excessive merit; every thing 
amiss in their condition and conduct 
has been fathered on English guilt. 
Even at ms moment we are oracular- 
ly cautione inst saying any thin 
which may offend Saat i - 
like the French—they are deaf to 
English admonition—they are this— 
they are that; and the obstreperous 
babies are to hear nothing from this 
side the Channel, save bland panegy- 
rics on their beauties and good be- 
haviour. For their own sake, this 
must be endured no longer; they 
must be told strongly and unsparing- 
ly of their defects and infirmities, 
not to insult and upbraid, but to re- 
form and instruct them. 

What, then, are the great causes 
of Irish penury and misery ? With- 
out hesitation, we reply—The indivi- 
dual deficiencies and misconduct of 
the Irish people. 

It is self-evident that the very best 
laws and institutions cannot preserve 
the individual from want and bar- 
barism, who is improvident, inca- 

able, vicious and turbulent—that he 
is the cause of his own sufferings: it 
is of necessity equally so, that the 
case is precisely the same with a 
nation. Before, therefore, Ireland 
can prove any thing against English 
rule, it is incumbent on her to prove 
that her inhabitants differ not in cha- 
racter from those nations which are 
rich and happy. 

In the more shewy kinds of natural 
ability, the Irishman has no superior; 
in the more solid kinds, and the 
qualities of disposition essential for 
producing national prosperity, he 
stands the lowest of civilized men. 
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Irish improvidence and prodigality 
are matters of general notoriety; one 
of the Irish liberals—we think Mr 
Spring Rice—said in Parliament two 
or three years ago, it would be of 
small use sending British capital to 
Ireland, if it were not placed under 
British frugality and foresight: an- 
other Irishman, in writing of his 
countrymen, pleasantly remarks, that 
each ought to possess ten thousand 
a-year. Looking at this alone, it 
renders it impossible for the people 
of Ireland to be other than poor and 
miserable ; it not only keeps the 
better classes in debt and poverty, 
but prohibits them from providing 
the lower ones with*food and em- 
ployment. 

This inordinate capacity for enjoy- 
ment is combined with the utmost 
incapacity for creating the means of 
enjoyment. Pugnacious in the last 
degree, the Irishman’s pugnacity is 
eternally levelled against the sources 
of property and subsistence: the 

eople of Ireland are engaged in an 
neessant struggle to banish and 
repel from them every thing which 
can raise them above the condition 
of the destitute savage. 

Were the old penal laws, which 
are so much railed against, wantonly 
imposed without provocation, on a 
peaceable, unoffending people? No, 
they were provoked by the worst 
misconduct ; they were resorted to 
as the only means by which Irish 
turbulence and crime could be re- 
pressed. Indefensible as they were, 
they were not more so than the Irish 
guilt which gave birth to them ; and 

ngland’s great object in them was 
to strike the criminal leader for the 
goed of the follower, and to ex- 
tinguish that which was more de- 
structive to Ireland, than to herself. 
We do not stoop to seek shelter for 
her under Irish Parliaments. 

In the very long interval which 
has elapsed since they ceased to have 
material operation, why has not Ire- 
land advanced in prosperity ? The 
Catholic Question has stood in the 
way, reply her traitors, and the 
Treasury scribes. Did it cripple her 
agriculture, manufactures, or trade ? 
It did not affect them. Did it pre- 
vent her from being properly repre- 
sented in Parliament ? In this mat- 
ter, the Catholics had a greater ex- 
tent of privilege than they have at 
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present; they were allowed to choose 
their representatives, and although 
they were compelled toelect Protest- 
ants, the compulsion, so far as con- 
cerned the law, was little more than 
a nominal one, for it only prohibited 
them from electing men who in fact 
had no existence. They still are, 
from inability to find Catholics, 
bound in a great measure to Pro- 
testants as representatives ; and they 
are worse represented than they 
were before the Question was carried. 
The Catholic disabilities did not 

ress on the means of wealth and 

appiness ; in essential matters they 
were only a name, and their removal 
has injured more than benefited the 
general interests of Ireland. But it 
is alleged, and allegation can invent 
nothing better, that they caused strife 
and convulsion. Was this the fault 
of England ? Her wish was peace; 
in so far as she took a side, it was 
matter of compulsion; and when 
she was neutral, the Irish people tore 
each other to pieces. It is amply 
proved by the present conduct of 
the Catholics, that the nominal grie- 
vance formed by the disabilities was 
but a pretext, and that their own bad 
feelings were the real cause of the 
strife and convulsion. 

Thus for a very long term of years 
before the Catholic Question was car- 
ried, Ireland, in so far as accounta- 
bility rests on England, enjoyed the 
freedom, security of property, and 

eneral advantages, which were en- 
joyed by England and Scotland. She 
was in an incalculably better situa- 
tion for the acquisition of wealth than 
any continental nation. If, previous- 
ly to late years, she were treated as 
a colony, this had little practical ef- 
fect on the side of injury, while it 
had much on that of benefit. During 
the war, she had the immense mar- 
ket of Britain and her colonies for 
her agricultural produce and linens ; 
she obtained those prices for corn 
and cattle which filled the agricul- 
ture of England and Scotland with 
riches, and her general manufactures 
were protected. Since the war cea- 
sed, she has stood on an equality 
with England and Scotland; in re- 
gard of taxes, she has enjoyed a great 
advantage over them. On the whole 
of the term she has had an excellent 
market for her agricultural produc- 
tions. She has possessed a superi- 
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ority in the linen manufacture—she 
has enjoyed comparative immunity 
from taxation. In the mighty natu- 
ral advantages of soil and geogra- 
phical situation, she has stood infi- 
nitely above Scotland, and on a level 
with England; the latter has not 
equalled her in natural fertility of 
soil, and has not been better situated 
in regard to the cotton trade. She 
has had an ample share of the Legis- 
lature; if she have pointed out any 
real evil, it has been promptly at- 
tended to. Various special com- 
mercial advantages have been grant- 
ed her; in any collision of interest, 
England and Scotland have always 
iven way to her, and England has 
ong made it a principle to sacrifice 
herself in every respect to Ireland. 
Why, in despite of all this, is Ire- 
land in penury, want, and barbarism ? 
Why, amidst this outcry for British 
capital, is there no Irish capital ? 
How happens it that her agriculture 
is distressed, her manufactures are 
vanishing, and her population is suf- 
fering the extreme of wretchedness ? 
During the war, the Irish land- 
owners and farmers—taking into ac- 
count the — they possessed 
in cheapness of labour and fertility 
of soil—got about as good prices as 
the English and Scotch ones. The 
latter converted their profits into 
capital; the landowners built, en- 
closed, and drained—the farmers 
manured and carried the science of 
agriculture to perfection. In Eng- 
land and Scotland, the high prices 
made the soil fertile as a garden, 
and covered it with quick fences, 
substantial farm-steads, comfortable 
cottages, rich landowners, wealthy 
farmers, and happy husbandry la- 
bourers. The Irish landowners and 
farmers spent their profits in extra- 
vagance: speaking comparatively, 
they neither improved their land, 
nor gained agricultural knowledge. 
The naturally rich land of Ireland, 
saving in the North, is still a com- 
parative wilderness, destitute of pro- 
per buildings, fences, and culture— 
the occupier is still without capital, 
implements, and skill—the blaze of 
one improvement, which has 
shone so long in England and Scot- 
land, has not been able to enter Ire- 
land—the land of the latter is yet so 
cultivated as to make the smallest 
possible return, and it probably does 


not, according to quality, yield half 
the produce which is drawn from 
that of Britain. 

Who is to blame here? Why did 
not the things fill Irish agriculture 
with capital, skill, and improvement, 
which filled English and Scotch agri- 
culture with them? The traitors and 
gentlemen of the press vociferously 
respond—England !—All the blame 
belongs to English misgovernment! 
The fine and perfect _— of Ire- 
land are guiltless. The ludicrous 
falsehood is devoutly swallowed, 
and England cannot sufficiently won- 
der at her own enormities ! 

Ireland is an agricultural country, 
and here is demonstration that the 
sole reason why her agriculture has 
not been long about as full of capi- 
tal as that of England and Scotland, 
is to be found in the misconduct of 
her landowners and farmers. As the 
cry is kept up for British capital, let 
us enquire how it is likely to fare, if 
it chance to get into the hands of 
Irish agriculture. 

Do the Irish landowners crave it 
for the purpose of building, drain- 
ing, enclosing, and improving? No; 
they wish to use it for the ee 
of debts, or as revenue. ey ex- 
pend little on, and to a great extent 
they never see, their estates. We will 
not repeat what we have so often said 
on the baleful system of Irish land- 
letting ; but we will observe, that it 
incapacitates the cultivator from both 
accumulating and retaining capital. 
If he have a sufficiency when he takes 
his land, a rack-rent and an unbend- 
ing landlord, soon get it from him. 
Thus the landowner, no matter how 
high his rents may be, expends them 
as income, and, in a great measure, 
out of Ireland; and the tenant, no 
matter how high corn and cattle may 
be, is prevented by exorbitant rent 
from making profit, and rising above 
penury. 

Under such a system, it is absurd 
to call for British capital. Let Eng- 
land furnish millions of it annually, 
and what will follow? The mone 
will only go into Ireland as capital, 
to come out of it immediately to be 
wasted as individual revenue ; it will 
be monopolized by the extravagance 
of landowners, and the cupidity of 
middlemen. Granting that a portion 
of it could reach the occupiers, it 
would speedily be transferred, by 
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exorbitant rents, to the income of 
those above them. If England should 
furnish millions of capital annually, 
it would be transmuted into private 
revenue by crossing the Channel, 
and Irish agriculture would remain 
as destitute of capital as ever. 

Agriculture would be stripped of 
capital in England, Scotland, or any 
other country, by such a system. It 
can only possess it through its own 
profits. The landowner must spare 
from his rent what is required by the 
ees it is his duty to make, 
and the tenant be allowed by rent to 
receive fair profits, or it must be a 
stranger to a We have always 
spoken strongly against Irish absen- 
teeism; but in its direct effects, it is 
only one of the minor causes of Irish 
agricultural penury. In England, 
the landowners spend the main part 
of their revenues in London, and 
many prosperous districts have no re- 
sident landowners; five-sixths, and 
often nine-tenths of the villages are 
without the latter. But the English 
absentee builds, encloses, &c., and 
he lets his land at such rent as ena- 
bles his tenants to thrive. In addi- 
tion, he binds the latter to the best 
systems of cultivation, and he is al- 
ways ready to assist in promoting 
measures of local benefit. If the 
Irish one would do the same, absen- 
teeism would not prevent Irish agri- 
culture from possessing a sufficiency 
of capital and prosperity. 

Even when the Irish tenant is not 
disabled by excessive rent, he accu- 
mulates little. It is asserted that, 
notwithstanding what has been done 
in England and Scotland, turnips, 
artificial grasses, improved systems 
of cropping, and good breeds of live 
stock, are in comparison almost un- 
known in Ireland; this contains as 
strong a proof of his incapacity as 
could be given. The British farmer 
adopts every improvement, makes 
the most of his land, saves his profits, 
and thereby acquires capital for both 
himself and his needy neighbours; 
the Irish one uses not the means, 
and therefore gains not the fruits. 

The Economists, standing on the 
baseless dogma, that the rate of 
wages must be governed by the 
amount of capital to be divided 


amidst labourers, put forth the ab- 
surd assertion that the penury of 
Irish husbandry labourers arises from 
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the want of capital. In agriculture, 
wages are not paid with capital, but 
really with a part of the produce of 
the land. This produce may be said 
to be divided between the landlord, 
farmer, and labourer. In Ireland, 
the landlord and his cubs get each a 
lion’s share, that there is scarcely 
any thing left for the farmer and 
labourer. Without adding a shilling 
to Irish capital, or altering the shares 
of the “te santo aud farmer, let the 
produce which is grasped by the 
middlemen be divided amidst the 
labourers, and it will probably double 
or treble the rate of wages. Add 
millions to each capital, and under 
the system of rack-rents, the addi- 
tional produce will be seized by the 
various landlords, and the rate of 
wages will not be raised ; labour will 
only reap this benefit, an additional 
quantity of employment will be for 
a short time created. With the pre- 
sent system of land-letting, it is im- 
possible for British capital to raise 
the rate of wages, or provide perma- 
nent employment for the surplus 
population ; nothing can do this, but 
the bestowing of a larger proportion 
of the produce on the labourers. 

Is England to blame because her 
capital cannot benefit Irish agricul- 
ture ? Does she make the Irish land- 
owner extravagant, rapacious, and 
unfeeling, or restrict him from build- 
ing, enclosing, and binding his te- 
nants to good systems of husbandry ? 
Does she create the middlemen and 
per centage agents—the cormorants 
which pick up from the occupiers 
and labourers what the landowners 
leave? Does she render the Irish 
farmer ignorant, unskilful, and im- 

rovident, or disable him for adopt- 
lng improvements, making profit, and 
preserving capital ? Is it through her 
that the labourer’s food and raiment 
are filched from him by the land- 
lords? No, in word, act, and exam- 
ple, she is guiltless ; the blame rests 
wholly on the Irish people. 

It is alleged that the Union causes 
the Irish landowners to be absentees. 
It has no more right to do this, than 
it has to make absentees of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch ones. Why cannot 
the Irish, as well as the British land- 
owner, Visit his estate when the Ses- 
sion of Parliament closes? If he be 
an absentee, it forms no reason why 
he should drain from his estate, not 
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only his fair rent, but also the profit, 
capital, and bread of his tenants and 
their labourers. 

It is pleaded in defence of the 
landowners, that they cannot live on 
their estates from the turbulence of 
the people; and that much of the 
penury and misery of the latter is 

roduced by their own misconduct. 

f they place so many landlords be- 

tween themselves and the inhabit- 
ants of their estates, that these inha- 
bitants are wholly above their con- 
trol, the fault belongs not to Eng- 
land. What prevents her from form- 
ing an efficient magistracy ? Their 
absenteeism. What prohibits her 
from creating a substantial yeomanry 
and duly restricted peasantry ? Their 
mismanagement. Why cannot she 
enforce the laws ? Because they de- 
prive her of means, and make the 
population lawless. 

f the Irish farmers and husbandry 
labourers war at elections against 
their landlords, and thereby bring on 
themselves ruin and starvation, Eng- 
land is not the cause. What pre- 
vents her from putting down the 
demagogue and Papist priest—from 
terminating the despotism and crimes 
of the leader, and the fanaticism, 
slavery, and stupidity of the follow- 
er? Solely the Irish people. 

Let us now enquire how far the 
decline of Irish manufactures has 
been produced by English misgo- 
vernment. 

Ireland, a few years ago, had a 
manufacture, the linen one, in which 
she stood far above England and 
Scotland ; has she lost her superior- 
ity in it through exclusive advantages 
granted to British consumers and 
manufacturers ? No. When the 
wretched free-trade system was in- 
troduced, this manufacture was spe- 
cially exempted from its operation ; 
while the English silk and other 
trades were to be plunged into ruin, 
the Irish linen trade, on the avowal 
of Lord Goderich and Mr Huskisson, 
was to be protected by prohibitory 
duties. It is solely for the benefit of 
this trade, that the duties on foreign 
linens are at this moment almost 
double those on foreign silks; it 
forms the only interest of any con- 
sequence which really enjoys a legal 

rohibition against the foreigner. 
ere, according to the doctrines of 
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the Irish traitors, the British consu- 
mers of linens have been sacrificed 
to the Irish producers. Farther, the 
Scotch kelp manufacturers have been 
sacrificed to the Irish bleachers. If 
the bounties have been withdrawn, 
be it remembered, that this was ap- 
plauded by the Irish Liberals, who 
asserted they only benefited the Bri- 
tish manufacturers, to the prejudice 
of the Irish ones. As far as possible, 
exclusive advantages have been given 
to the Irish linen trade, at the cost 
of England and Scotland. 

Have British manufacturers en- 
joyed natural advantages over Irish 
ones? The contrary has been the 
case. The Irish manufacturers have 
had advantages in respect of flax, 
bleaching, cheap labour, and exemp- 
tion from taxes, which have much 
outweighed their disadvantages in 
regard to fuel, &c.; they have had 
the same means as their rivals for 
procuring machinery. 

The Irish linen trade cannot have 
declined from the want of capital, be- 
cause it long flourished, and it then 
oughttohave notonly filled itself with 
capital, but supplied much to other 
trades. An extensive manufacture 
can never fall from the want of capi- 
tal; because, so long as it can be 
carried on by means of the latter, it 
will produce as much as it can em- 
ploy. The trade cannot have declined 
from incapacity in the workmen ; for 
Irish workmen to a large extent 
fabricate the successful British li- 
nens. 

England is not the cause, if Irish 
linen manufacturers be improvident, 
extravagant, or incapable as men of 
business. It is demonstrable that 
she has done every thing in her power 
to support the Irish linen trade ; and 
that the reason why it is distressed, 
and has not been made an abundant 
source of capital and subsistence, is 
to be found amidst the Irish people. 

Turning to other manufactures, it 
is scanatal that they have been ruin- 
ed by those of Britain through the 
abolition of the Irish protecting du- 
ties. Let it be remembered, that 
this abolition was part of that change 
which exalted Scleed from a colony 
into an integral part of the United 
Kingdom. Not only the Irish traitors, 
but also the manufacturers, have 
been zealous champions of free trade 
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with foreign nations; therefore on 
their doctrines the abolition must 
have been highly beneficial, by ena- 
bling Ireland to buy cheap, instead of 
producing dear, manufactures. 

If the change injured the manu- 
factures of Ireland, it benefited in a 
far greater degree her agriculture ; 
it _ her, as it was intended to do, 
infinitely more than it took from 
her. 

Why cannot Irish manufactures 
compete with British ones in cottons, 
woollens, &c.? They can have the 
same machinery and skill; they have 
advantages in cheapness of labour, 
&c., sufficient to outweigh disadvan- 

es in other things; they are ex- 
cellently situated in regard both to 
raw produce and foreign markets. 
It cannot be from the want of capi- 
tal, because Ireland had different 
manufactures fully established, and 
yet they could not sustain the com- 
petition; of course, if she cannot 
compete with British manufacturers, 
British capital can only be sent her 
to be lost. The cause evidently is, 
not English misgovernment, but Lrish 
misconduct. 

If English and Scotch manufac- 
turers establish themselves and their 
capital in Ireland, they are perhaps 
ruined by the ferocious combinations 
of their workmen, or the turbulent 

roceedings of the omg Their 
rethren remain at home, because 
they see there is no regular securit 

of person and property in Ireland. 
Here, also, the lrish people are the 
sole parents of their own injury. 

Butter and hams may be called 
manufactured articles, and they are 
important ones to Ireland. Irish but- 
ter ranks much below, not only En- 
glish, but Dutch, and this must arise 
solely from mismanagement in the 
making of it. Irish hams are retailed 
for a third less than Yorkshire ones; 
and this must flow from similar mis- 
management. There is neither art 
nor mystery in the excellence of 
Yorkshire hams. The things requi- 
site for producing them are swine of 
good breed, fattening with barley- 
meal, or pease,—and by curing with 
the best fine salt, and salt-petre, 
without the villainous use, so dear 
to Cockneys, of smoke. The inferi- 
ority of Irish hams seems to proceed, 
in a large degree, from bad, proba- 
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bly potatoe, feeding. Ireland, with 
abundance of cheap milk and corn, 
might have bacon fully equal to that 
of Yorkshire. In the price of these 
two articles, she loses a very large 
sum annually, solely from ignorance 
and negligence. 

The want of a home market ope- 
rates powerfully against Irish manu- 
factures : it flows from the indigence 
of the population, whieh evidently 
is produced by rack-rents in agricul- 
ture, the languishing condition of 
manufactures, incapacity and mis- 
conduct in the farmers and manu- 
facturers, bad wages, and the ab- 
sence of employment. If the manu- 
facturers could only compete with 
British ones, it would have great ef- 
fect in making the people consumers. 
7— here is guiltless. 

We need say but little of the Irish 
merchants. England makes no dis- 
tinction between them and her own; 
she opens to them her vast home, 
colonial, and foreign markets, she 
grants them every possible privilege, 
and the fault is not hers if they do 
not flourish as much as English ones. 
They, at any rate, cannot suffer from 
the want of her capital, because, 
from their connexion with British 
merchants, it must always spontane- 
ously flow to them as rapidly as they 
can find proper employment for it. 

Nothing is of more transcendent 
worth to public wealth and industry, 
than banks. They are the offspring 
of private individuals,—and if Ire- 
land have not possessed them like 
England and Scotland, the fault rests 
with her own inhabitants. While 
England, in the insanity which has 
afflicted her for several years, has 
been labouring to destroy her own 
banks, she has given exclusive privi- 
leges to those of Ireland, as well as 
Scotland. 

It is from all this demonstrable, 
that England has not produced the 
poner and misery of Ireland, that 

er capital could not remove them, 
and that their causes are to be found 
amidst the Irish people. Having 
traced these causes to the body, let 
us extend the enquiry to individual 
character and conduct. 

The Irishman is not a man of bu- 
siness—he is a vehement party man, 
and he sacrifices the interests of his 
country to those of his party or him- 
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self. If the English landowners of a 
parish or district, see that it will be- 
nefit them to enclose, drain, &c., they 
without any parade procure an Act 
of Parliament, and expend the re- 


quisite capital. Thus, numberless 

rivate bills continually pass the 

egislature, for improving and en- 
riching English districts at the cost 
of private individuals. The Irish 
landowners can regard nothing so 
minute as local advantage, or so 
vulgar as practical objects; they 
must have some magnificent, im- 
practicable generality—some socie- 
ty for improving, or bill for drain- 
ing, all Ireland at once on theory, 
which will require nothing from them 
beyond florid speeches and petty 
subscriptions. Those of a parish or 
district may squabble, touching the 
boundaries of worthless land, but as 
to their combining to make an out- 
lay, in order to render such land 
productive, it is out of the question. 
Thus, in those things which are of 
the first importance towards impro- 
ving and enriching their country, 
they will do nothing. 

While the leading men of Ireland 
will neither contrive nor expend for 
her as private individuals, they act 
in a similar manner as public men. 
The Irish members of both Houses 
have always been the most im- 
becile, unpatriotic men in Parlia- 
ment. On looking at their past his- 
tory, we find that they were con- 
stantly mutes, or party gladiators— 
that they never proposed any mea- 
sure for the benefit of Ireland, which 
was not, in principle and object, one 
of factious politics. If they gave a 
heart-rending description of Irish 
wretehedness, what was their reme- 
dy ? Catholic Emancipation, or some 
similar poisonous nostrum! Farther, 
they furiously op osed all English 
Legislators and Biloters, who re- 
commended efficient means of relief. 
Introduce poor laws? No, it touched 
the pockets of the sham patriots; 
this solitary Catholic sanctioned it, 
therefore true Orangemen could not 
be other than its enemies; anti-Ca- 
tholics proposed it, and, of course, 
Catholics could not do less than re- 
gard it with detestation. Remove 
the surplus population ?—Monstrous 
idea! it could not be done without 
weakening the Catholics, and dimi- 
nishing the want, so essential for 
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feeding Catholic frenzy and turbu- 
lence. Abolish the forty shilling 
freeholds ?—It could not be thought 
of, because it would affect the party 
strength of Protestant and Catholic. 
Promote the spread of Protestantism? 
—The enormity called forth general 
execration, because it was calculated 
to injure the factious weapons of the 
Catholics. These leading Irishmen, in 
reality, cried,“ Nothing will yield any 
benefit, save Catholic Emancipation 
—it is the only panacea for rack- 
rents, bad wages, excess of popula- 
tion, starvation, barbarism, and fana- 
ticism: if you will not ot it, we 
are determined you shall do nothing 
for Ireland.” 

While these men thus fiercely op- 
posed all effectual measures for be- 
nefiting their country, they servilely 
supported all which were calculated 
to injure her. The commercial 
changes which expelled her linens 
and provisions from some of the co- 
lonies, and exposed her provisions to 
competition with those of forei 
countries in the home market, did her 
a“ injury; but they were be- 

ow the notice of Irish Members of 
Parliament. She had a deeper inte- 
rest in the old Corn Laws than even 
England, but her patriots in the Le- 
gislature could make no effort to pre- 
serve them. Her Parnells now seek 
to deprive her of the only marketsshe 
possesses for agricultural produc- 
tions. Honourable exceptions there 
were, but they were few and power- 
less. The followers patho imi- 
tated the heads. The manufacturers 
lauded the principles and policy which 
they declare have ruined their trade. 
The farmers could look at nothing so 
free from faction and beneficial-to 
themselves as the Corn Laws. Ten- 
ants disdained the selfishness of avoid- 
ing ruin by voting for landlords. The 

ress would not condescend to notice 

rish benefit, when it could not serve, 
or stood in the way of, Irish parties 
and factions. There was a Catholic 
Question, and all Irishmen, high and 
low, were resolved to make it, as far 
as possible, the means of ruining 
themselves and their country. 

The same conductis stil] pursued. 
The mass of the landowners will not 
yet supply Government with the 
means of forming an efficient magis- 
tracy; or assist in restraining and re- 
forming their misguided countrymen. 
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The landlord yet gives up his tenants 
to the comagngeen and priests. The 
Catholic leaders and priests have got 
up another question of fury, disor- 
mization, convulsion, and ruin. 
enant is provoking the vengeance 
of landlord ; tradesman is destroying 
trade, credit, and money ; labourer 
is annihilating employment and wa- 
es; and the people are extinguish- 
ing, with all their might, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. The 
men who stand aloof from faction, 
and really labour to benefit their 
country, are despised; and those 
only are worshipped as patriots who 
seek to bring on her every concei- 
vable calamity. 

The war which the people of Ire- 
land eternally wage against them- 
selves and their country has never 
any valid remote object; it is one for 
the sake of war. In that against the 
Catholic disabilities, they sacrificed 
themselves to empty names ; and, at 
present, they are doing it to some- 
thing worse. If the Repeal Question 
could be carried, what would fol- 
low ? The absentees would be called 
home. This is not very probable, 
when many of them live in foreign 

‘countries, or are disabled in various 
ways from living in Ireland: it would 
yield small benefit to manufactures 
if the latter could not compete with 
British ones. But an Irish Parlia- 
ment would give manufactures pro- 
tecting duties. They would fall on 
those of Britain, and the latter of 
course would retaliate. Irish linens 
would be excluded from the markets 
of Britain and her colonies; Irish 
corn, cattle, butter, and provisions, 
would have duties placed on them, 
which would cause a loss in their 
price and production, exceeding in 
amount the rents of the absentees ; 
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and Irish labourers would be com- 
elled to remain at home. If Ire- 
and should become independent, 
she would be placed on the footing 
of a foreign nation ; and, as she can- 
not compete with this country and 
others, she would lose nearly all her 
exporttrade: in importing,she would 
be compelled to buy chiefly of this 
country, either openly or through 
smuggling. 

Thus, the people of Ireland are in- 
flicting on themselves every possible 
injury, merely to compass that which 
is an impossibility, and which, if 
compassed, would operate in the 
most fatal manner against their agri- 
culture, manufactures, and com- 
merce—against the property of the 
capitalists, and the food of the la- 
bourer. 

But they cry, England must do 
something for them. What can she 
do? The Subletting Act is complain- 
ed of. Well, it was passed with the 
general concurrence of Irishmen as 
an essential remedial measure. We 
always strongly called for it; but 
we called at the same time for some 
accompanying one to give employ- 
ment or the means of emigration to 
the discharged peasantry. At the 
worst, it only produces temporary 
evil in creating permanent good, and 
the landowners may easily divest its 
operation of harshness. In propor- 
tion as it may be weakened in effect, 
the penury and wretchedness it was 
intended to remove must be restored 
and perpetuated.* 

Passing over minor matters, what, 
we repeat, can England do? The 
people of Ireland have opposed emi- 
gration—they have opposed the in- 
troduction of poor-laws—they pro- 
hibit the entrance of British capi- 
tal—and not even the traitors can 





* That which is called “ The Cottage System,” produced, under ample trial, such want 





and misery in Ireland, that a law was unanimously passed for the purpose of putting an 
end to it ; yet people are advocating its establishment in England as a remedy for want 
and misery. That subdivision of land, which was found to be so ruinous to the labouring 
classes in Ireland, is called for as the means of giving abundance to these classes in England. 
Common reason might convince any person that if a labourer have a sufficiency of employ- 
ment, he has no time to cultivate land of his own; and, if he have not, the profits of an 
acre of land cannot yield much protection against want. Give to each labourer his acre 
or two, and it may yield a little present relief; but in a few years it will give to every 
parish twice as many labourers as it can employ, and then the Cottage System will be 
found mote destructive to labourers than the pauper one. The things wanted, are a reduc- 
tion in the supply of labour with reference to the demand, plenty of employment, and good 
wages ; the things for making them permanently unattainable, are the Cottage System, and 
subdivision of land. ‘ 
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oint out any material thing which 

ngland has the power to do for 
them. She will not hesitate at sacri- 
fice; she will grant every possible 
boon; but, nevertheless, she cannot 
remove their penury and misery: 
this is only practicable to them- 
selves. 

The landowners must spend part 
of the year on their estates, and thus 
provide the means of forming an ef- 
ficient magistracy; they must re- 
move middlemen, and bring their 
tenants under their own direction 
and control; they must accept no 
man as a tenant who is the tool of 
the demagogues and priests; they 
must let their land to industrious 
frugal farmers alone, and bind them 
to British improvements and systems 
of management; and they must be con- 
tent with moderate rents. They must 
build, enclose, drain, make canals, 
&c. The farmers must go hand in 
hand with their landlords ; they must 
be peaceable, frugal, and saving, and 
adopt all the best systems of hus- 
bandry. 

This alone can give capital and pro- 
sperity to Irish agriculture. 

The manufacturers must be frugal, 
provident, cautious,and skilful; they 
must obtain British machinery, im- 
provements, and directing workmen ; 
and they must discountenance poli- 
tical faction and agitation. 

Without this, Irish manufactures 
can never have capital and prospe- 
rity. 

The merchants and tradesmen 
must also gain frugality, foresight, 
and proper habits of business; and 
array themselves against faction and 
convulsion. 

Irish commerce and trade must, 
without this, be strangers to capital 
and prosperity. 

The labouring classes must be 
peaceable, obedient to law, thrifty, 
skilful in their callings, sober, indus-. 
trious, and duly under the influence 
of their superiors. 

Without this, the Irish rages 
classes must remain in want an 
wretchedness. 

The people of Ireland may assure 
themselves, that nothing but these 
matters can make them prosperous 
and happy—that, without them, all 
England can do will be of no avail. 
Let them calmly survey their pre- 
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sent conduct. The absentee land- 
lord deprives Government of the 
means of creating a magistracy ; 
places the inhabitants of his estate 
beyond his control ; drains from them 
their capital and food; and then 
oints to their penury and turbu- 
ence, and exclaims, “ Oh! this Eng- 
lish misgovernment! What will Eng- 
land do for Ireland?” The farmer 
manages his Jand in the worst fa- 
shion, covenants to pay more rent 
than he can afford, joins faction, pro- 
vokes his ruin by voting against his 
landlord; and then he ascribes his 
sufferings to English misgovernment. 
The manufacturer makes no effort 
to manage his business in a proper 
manner ;. lauds the Jaws which de- 
stroy it; wastes his property by 
extravagance ;_ and then he rails 
against English misgovernment. The 
priests, demagogues, and labourin 
classes, trample on the laws, compe 
landlords to ruin tenants, exclude all 
ae men from parliamentary seats, 
anish capital, overthrow. banks, 
blast credit, suppress markets, anni- 
hilate employment, fill their country 
with convulsion, beggary, starvation, 
and crime; and then they cry, “See 
the fruits of English misgovernment! 
What will England do for Ireland ?” 
These scandalous proceedings have 
nothing to excuse them; in intellect 
the Irishman equals the inhabitant 
of any country ; and his defects flow 
from his bad passions and miscon- 
duct. Let the people of Ireland look 
at those of Scotland. The Scotch 
are as fine a people as any under the 
sun, although ‘evidence utterly de- 
stroys the claim to superiority set 
up by their ridiculous egotism. And 
how have they gained their wealth 
and prosperity ? Not by acting like 
the Irish. The Irish must imitate 
them, or remain what they are. 
England, however, must do the lit- 
tleshe is capable of doing for the bene- 
fitof Ireland; and she must do much 
for her own salvation. That would 
be a wise law which should prohibit 
the existence of middlemen and per 
centage agents, not in Ireland only, 
but also in Britain; and thereby 
make the occupier the dependent of 
the landowner. Per centage agents, 
who are really as mischievous as any 
middlemen whatever, are multiply- 
ing in England, ip producing great 
H j 
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evil. Measures ought to be taken 
for compelling Irish landowners to 
live as much on their estates as Bri- 
tish ones do. It is unpardonable that 
they enjoy an exclusive exemption 
from serving their country as magis- 
trates, &c., when such baleful injury 
flows fromit. On the utility of esta- 
blishing poor-laws, facilitating the 
draining of bogs, and assisting emi- 
gration, we need not enlarge. 

The cry of open treason and re- 
bellion is at last heard, and a sys- 
tematic, unremitting struggle for 
producing civil war and dismember- 
ment, is at last seen in the heart of 
the United Kingdom. This is the 
case, when England has made it al- 
most a part of the law of nations, 
that whenever any portion of an em- 

ire rebels against its government, 

oreign powers have a right to inter- 
fere and make it independent. That 
England,which assisted to dismember 
the Spanish empire, the Turkish em- 

ire, and the kingdom of the Nether- 
ands, which is even now calling for 
the separation of Poland from Russia, 
and which has been so long teaching 
revolution to continental nations, has 
now a vast integral part of her domi- 
nions labouring to divide itself from 
her and gain independence. If war 
break out in Ireland, what will be done 
by other countries? Will America 
send noarmsand money ? Will France 
send no troops, and abstain from in- 
terference? Will the free Belgians 
afford no succour? Let England 
be assured, her example will be imi- 
tated, and the first blow of the Irish 
rebel will be powerfully supported 
by a host of foreign negotiators and 
enemies. Never did she act with 
such incredible imbecility as she has 
— done touching the Belgians; the 
atter had no better pretext for de- 
manding independence than the Irish 
have; and in their case she has esta- 
blished a precedent which will justi- 
fy foreign nations in dismemberin 
her on the first appearance of Irish 
or colonial rebellion. 

Of course, it is of vital consequence 
to remove every thing calculated to 
lead to insurrection and rebellion in 
Ireland. It is very evident that, if the 
Repeal Question be tolerated, it will 
be constantly used to fill the people 
with hatred of Britain, and incite 
them to struggle for independence— 
it will keep them in readiness to be- 
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come rebels at the first favourable 
moment. The Catholic Question— 
oh, fatal blindness to remove it !— 
made the Protestants the firm friends 
of peace and England; but it is the 
nature of the new one to do the con- 
trary. The war is no longer one 
between Catholic and Protestant—it 
attacks, not Orangemen, but Eng- 
land. Instead of seeking to benefit 
Catholic at the cost of Protestant, it 

retends to seek the benefit of both. 

he Orangemen have neither stimu- 
lants, nor ground to stand on; they 
cannot enter the field as active op- 
ponents of the Catholics. It is assert- 
ed they are still faithful, and we trust 
they will remain so; but their regu- 
lar fidelity cannot be calculated on, 
because the things for preserving it 
are destroyed, and replaced with 
opposite ones. The Catholics have 
now the field to themselves; those 
who differ from, cannot act with 
effect against, them. 

Let it not be imagined that this 
Repeal Question will gain no advo- 
cates in the better classes. A consi- 
derable part of the press, even in 
Britain, will soon support it. The 
leading men of Ireland, as the his- 
tory of the Catholic Question proves, 
are remarkable for any thing rather 
than consistency; and those who have 
seats in the House of Commons to 
dispose of will soon make converts 
amidst them. The next election will 
send into the House a strong body of 
Irish repealers, and it may be safe- 
ly assumed that they will be sup- 
perted by the Humes and Hunts— 
the low British party. After this 
election, the House of Commons will 
constantly contain a large party fa- 
vourable to the Repeal, and its effects 
on the press and the community at 
large may be easily divined. 

It is clear to all that the Repeal is 
not advocated from upright and pa- 
triotic motives—that the traitors, 
both lay and priestly, are actuated 
by the very worst feelings of malice, 
revenge, cupidity, and tyranny; and 
seek to sacrifice Ireland, as well as 
Britain, to these feelings. It is equally 
clear to all, that the agitation of the 
Question must constantly have the 
most baleful effects on all the best 
interests of Ireland as well as Eng- 
land, and that its success would have 
the same. 

The traitors demonstrate that their 
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real object is Irish independence ; 
the Question is therefore manifestly 
highly seditious and treasonable. 

t irresistibly follows that the ad- 
vocacy of the Repeal should in all 
forms be rigidly prohibited by law, 
and that Government should at once 
bring forward the law, and especially 
before the dissolution of the existing 
Parliament. This would be far more 
efficacious than the power at present 
exercised by Government of sup- 
pressing public meetings; it would 
reach the press and public speeches, 
no matter how delivered. 

Government ought to possess the 
power we have named for at least a 
certain number of years longer. 

Effective measures ought to be re- 
sorted to for keeping the control of 
elections from the demagogues and 
priests. Thisis not more necessary 
in other respects thanit is to prevent 
Irish members from being the bane 
of their country. The law for pro- 
hibiting the Repeal from being dis- 
cussed and advocated would be here 
highly serviceable. Laws of limited 
duration for disabling itinerant can- 
didates—restricting the demagogues 
from taking — in any election save 
that of the place or county in which 
they regularly dwell,—and prohibit- 
ing the priests from interfering with 
and appearing at elections, are called 
for. All factious clubs and associa- 
tions for influencing elections should 
be suppressed ; so long as the dema- 
gogues and priests retain their elec- 
tion power, Ireland will be disaffect- 
ed, convulsed, and in danger of re- 
bellion. 

The Repeal treason is a Catholic 
matter, got up for the exclusive be- 
nefit of Catholicism. This religion 
is now taking a character which ought 
to array every government against 
it. It was the great cause of the 
French and Belgic revolutions, and 
it is strenuously labouring to dis- 
member the British empire. It is 
furnishing ample demonstration, that 
the destruction of its overpowering 
ascendency is essential for giving the 
empire ae and security. On the 
score of self-preservation, the duty 
rests on Government, of exerting it- 
self to create what we have repeat- 
edly advocated—a balance of Pro- 
testants in the Catholic parts of Ire- 
land. This would not only neutral- 
ize the power, but soften the bigotry, 
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and other bad feelings, of the Catho- 
lics. The Protestant Colonisation 
Society, judging from what we read 
in the public prints, seems admirably 
calculated for — it; there- 
fore we strongly recommend it to 
the eg of every friend of Ireland 
and the empire. If the labours of 
this society be successful—and we 
are sure they will if properly con- 
ducted—its example ought to bein a 
certain degree followed by Govern- 
ment. It would be politic and une 
exceptionable for the latter to esta- 
blish in the Catholic parts, on the 
a land, colonies compo- 
sed of equal numbers of Protestants 
and Catholics, and bound, in regard 
to both religions, to proper conduct. 
Amidst other things, this might be 
made a valuable means of diffusing 

icultural knowledge. The bodies 
of Protestants thus formed could be 
easily enlarged by the landowners 
and clergy. And once more we say, 
the Church ought to be put into the 
most efficient state possible. 

We now ask, who does the Church. 
plant on her land? She has the 
means of placing in every parish a 
clergyman and a few Protestant lay- 
men. If a new distribution of her 
property be on the eve of being 
made, we trust that, in Ireland, the 
most important point will be attended 
to, of making it a means for creating 
a Protestant flock, however small, in 
every parish. Every landowner, in 
a comparatively short space of time, 
could hove on his estate a due pro- 
portion of Protestants ; he could give 
to himself tenants on whose votes 
he could depend, to the Church a 
flock, to the crown loyal subjects, 
and to the empire security against 
treason and dismemberment. The 
conduct of the landowners is unpar- 
donable. 

We devoutly wish, that both ru- 
ler and subject would lay aside their 
theories and prejudices, and exa- 
mine this matter with the attention 
it deserves. If it must be so, let the 

ast history of Catholicism be wholly 

orgotten, and its conduct of the 
resent times be alone regarded. It 
hes just attempted to destroy the 
free institutions of France, and the 
government has been compelled to 
cast it off in erder to preserve them. 
It has just been a leading agent in re- 
volutionizing and dividing the king- 
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dom of the Netherlands. We need 
not point to its acts in Spain and 
Portugal. At this hour, it is, without 
being able to plead a single grie- 
vance, labouring to involve Ireland 
in rebellion, for the purpose of tear- 
ing the empire to pieces. Concilia- 
tion has been tried, and found ruin- 
ous. This religion is at this moment 
proving, as strongly as it ever did 
prove, that it will not blend with 
others, or be other than the invete- 
rate enemy of a Protestant govern- 
ment. It is as essential for the Bri- 
tish Government, as for the French 
one, to use every means for reducing 
its power. The means which France 
has not, Britain possesses in abun- 
dance. The latter, through the cler- 
gy, church-lands, and landowners, 
could soon bring this power within 
due bounds, by establishing a ba- 
lance of Protestants every where, 
without encroaching on the just 
rights of the Catholics. It must be 
done; all other means have been 
found fruitless: and the choice be- 
fore Government is—the compara- 
tively trifling difficulties it would 
produce, or continued convulsion, 
and Irish rebellion, and the loss of 
Ireland. 

It is especially incumbent on the 
clergy to reflect deeply on this, be- 
cause, from the feelings which pre- 
vail touching Church property, it is 
easy to see that they must either 
attach flocks to their property, or 
Jose it: it seems scarcely possible 
for them to preserve it in any other 
manner. Ministers might at least use 
influence and remonstrance with the 
landowners. 

The Treasury papers are urging 
that the Papist priests ought to be 
taken into the pay of the State; and 
we fear they are doing it at the bid- 
ding of their masters. What benefit 
could be drawn from such a mea- 
sure? Their past declarations abun- 
dantly prove that the priests would 
not in return suffer the Government 
to interfere with their appointment 
and conduct; the measure has al- 
ways been hateful to the mass of the 
disaffected laymen. Did State-pay- 
ment in France and Belgium, Spain 
and Portugal, place the Catholic 
priesthood under the control of the 
civil ruler, and reconcile it with Pro- 
testantism and free institutions ?— 
With such payment the Irish priest 
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would be as independent of the State, 
as hostile to the Church, and as an- 
xious to retain his despotism as he 
now is. It would not improve in 
the least his spirit and objects; on 
the contrary, by making his flock 
jealous of him, it would incite him 
to still worse conduct. It would add 
to the disaffection and turbulence of 
the laymen, for the only part of them 
not hostile to it is now loyal and tran- 
quil. If, therefore, Ministers pro- 
pose the measure, we hope it will be 
firmly resisted. Let it not be for- 
gotten that the priests are now in 
inmany places kept under a certain 
degree of restraint by their depend- 
ence on wealthy Protestants; and 
that the partial loss of their flocks in 
person or favour would, to a con- 
siderable extent, annihilate them, 
and place them under Protestant 
influence. A State provision would 
destroy this restraint, and keep them 
in being and independence under 
any loss of followers short of the 
whole. 

It is essential for her own benefit 
that England should prevent the in- 
flux of Irish labourers, by providing 
employment for them at home, an 
enabling them to emigrate to the co- 
lonies. They pour into her on one 
side, and from this alone her own 
are compelled to pour out of her on 
another. It is a general and true re- 
mark amidst English labourers, that 
they are driven out of their own 
country by Irish ones. The latter 
do not come to spend their days in 
her, but they remain for a time, and 
then return, or are sent home with 
their feelings embittered against her ; 
this operates greatly to feed the dis- 
affection of the mass of the Irish peo- 
ple. They not only in their own 
persons cause an enormous portion 
of the lower orders in England to be 
disaffected ; but by their coming to 
her, and the feelings they create, 
they form a prolific source of disaf- 
fection to the native English labour- 
ers. It is essential for English and 
Irish union and loyalty, that the la- 
bourers of the two countries should 
no longer be kept in continual con- 
flict for subsistence. 

A great means here would be the 
establishment of poor-laws in Ire- 
land. In our judgment, it would 
yield the latter incalculable benefit. 
It could scarcely fail of raising wa- 
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ges, the standard of living and con- 
sumption; and in proportion as it 
should do this, it would increase em- 
— trade, and manufactures. 

roperty would reap more benefit 
from it on the one hand, than injury 
on the other. Ireland must remain 
comparatively destitute of domestic 
trade until her working classes are 
made consumers. 

Indigence and misery must be re- 
moved, or disloyalty and turbulence 
cannot. Not only are the people 
kept constantly in the former, but 
they are almost annually visited by 
famine. At this moment, it is said 
their supply of food will fail long be- 
fore harvest. Without reference to 
any thing save peace and good feel- 
ings, it is a matter of State necessity 
that the law should furnish the la- 
bourer with subsistence in his hour 
of destitution. Both to govern and 
enrich Ireland, it is of the first conse- 
quence to raise the standard of living 
amidst her poorer inhabitants. 

We must bestow unqualified praise 
on the vigorous conduct of Govern- 
ment in preventing agitation. We 
trust it will be firmly adhered to. 
If wider powers be necessary, let 
them be without delay asked for and 
granted, especially such as may be 
requisite for reaching the leading 
traitors, lay and clerical. On the 
possession and vigilant exercise of 
the most ample powers by Govern- 
ment, depends, not only the integrity 
of the empire, but every thing dear to 
Ireland. Lawlessness and agitation 
must be sternly kept down, or Irish 
penury and wretchedness must con- 
tinue and increase. Let every friend 
of Ireland bear in mind, that she can 
only gain capital, manufactures, sub- 
sistence, security of property, pro- 
sperity, and freedom itself, through 
the possession of almost boundless 
authority by Government. This ex- 
traordinary authority must, however, 
be of limited duration, and it must 
be distinctly understood that it ex- 
ists to create the elements of free- 
dom and peace; the exercise of it 
must be combined with incessant 
efforts to give society the form, feel- 
ings, and circumstances for render- 
ing it unnecessary. 

Passing from subjects to rulers, 
they also must be restricted; an au- 
thority, jealous, severe, and sleep- 
Jess, must be exercised over them, 
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or Ireland must be lost, and Eng- 
land must be plunged into ruin and 
tyranny by revolution. Not the Irish 
demagogues and priests—not the 
English radicals and revolutionists, 
but the Ministers and Legislators of 
the empire have been the great cause 
of placing Ireland and England in 
their present condition: they have 
created the means for enabling the 
demagogues and priests, radicals and 
revolutionists, to labour with effect. 

For the last fifteen years the Whigs 
and their publications have been re- 
gularly preaching up general revolu- 
tion. Nations were to overthrow 
their governments, empires were to 
be dismembered, and colonies were 
to gain independence. If rebellion 
shewed itself in any quarter, it was 
lauded and encouraged in the most 
outrageous manner; it was vehes 
mently called for where there was 
tranquillity. At home the choice 
was declared to be, compliance with 
Whig demands, or revolt and revo- 
lution; you must concede this and 
that to your colonies, or they will 
throw off your yoke—you must re- 
move Catholic disabilities, or have 
an Irish rebellion—you must change 
laws and institutions, or have revo- 
lution! The same conduct is still 
exhibited. The Belgic and Polish 
revolutions, as well as the totally 
different one of France, are furiously 
applauded—revolution is loudly call- 
ed for in Germany, Spain, and Italy 
—and Ministers are labouring to pro- 
duce it in Portugal. At this moment 
the Treasury papers are declaring 
that there must be reform in Eng- 
land, or revolution. 

The people of both Ireland and 
Britain fon thus been familiarized 
with the idea of rebellion and revo- 
lution ; they have been taught to love 
them as things of the first purity and 
worth in all cases, and to regard 
them as means to be resorted to for 
enforcing compliance with any claims 
they may think good to make. Those 
of Ireland especially have been led 
to deem their independence a sacred 
right, as well as the grand essential 
for bettering their condition. 

All this has produced the practical 
change in the law of nations, to which 
we have already referred. Under 
the grand principle of “ non-inter- 
vention,” Ministers intervene to give 


independence to the Belgians and 
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Poles, and to stir up rebellion in 
Portugal ; the principle, as it is prac- 
tised, really means that the great 
powers shall form a kind of Holy 
Alliance, for intervening to make re- 
bellion successful in every quarter. 
There must be a radical change 
here, or it will be idle to think of 
governing and retaining Ireland, or 
reventing revolution in England. 
if the continent is to be Yo in con- 
vulsion, rebellion, and change of 
rulers, fomented and eulogised by 
the Cabinet, Legislature, and Press, 
think not that the United Kingdom 
will escape. If France is to be ex- 
alted into a a “ Liberator” —a 
tyrant to stalk through the world for 
the purpose of establishing universal 
liberty, flatter not yourselves that 
she will overlook Ireland. Theoretic 


definitions, touching right and claim | 


to revolution and independence, will 
be of no avail; the plea of tyranny 
— by the Irish traitors will be 
held as good as that of the Belgians 
or Poles ; the old French and Spanish 
Liberals proclaimed the English go- 
vernment to be a tyranny, and no 
small number of the inhabitants of 
England have long proclaimed the 
same. 

Whigs and Tories, Ministers and 
Legislators, must combine to teach 
the re of peace, order, and 
obedience ; they must convince the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom, 
that changes ‘are only to be sought 
by constitutional means, and for con- 
stitutional objects. The law of non- 
interference between ruler and sub- 
ject, must be restored and firmly 
maintained ; and instead of joining 
in a mad crusade to envelope the 
Continent in revolution and anarchy, 
every effort must be used to keep it 
in tranquillity and order. Let it 
never be forgotten, that England has 
as much cause to tremble at revolu- 
tion as Austria, or any other power. 

In combination with this general 
revolutionary instruction, the people 
of Ireland have beenregularly taught 
to ascribe every thing wrong in their 
condition to English tyranny and mis- 
ona warn 4 The old penal laws have 

een declaimed against, as matters 
wholly unprovoked. The Catholic 
disabilities, which in their origin had 
no reference to Ireland, and which 
were contended for by the English 
people from motives purely defen- 
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sive, have been railed against as 
things of persecution and oppression 
tolreland. The Whigs—the Brough- 
ams and Plunketts—have constantly 
charged Irish suffering on the disa- 
bilities, and imputed the worst mo- 
tives to those who defended them. 
Whig and Tory, Minister and Legis- 
lator, have incited the Irish people to 
regard England as a despotic op- 
pressor, themselves as the most per- 
fect of human beings, and their pe- 
nury and misery as matters created 
solely by English rulers. 

Radical change must be made here. 
The Cabinet and Legislature must 
speak truth plainly, severely, and un- 
reservedly to the people of Ireland: 
they must assure’ them, that if they 
proceed in destroying themselves, 
under the hope of having impossi- 
bilities performed for them by Eng- 
land, their hope will not be realized 
—that they are the parents of their 
own sufferings—that they will have 
nothing beyond impartiality granted 
them—and thatthey must exert them- 
selves, as the people of England and 
Scotland are compelled to do, or re- 
main as they are. 

Who created the Catholic Associa- 
tion? In reality, the Whigs and Li- 
berals. The atrocities of this body 
were connived at by the Irish Go- 
vernment, and defended by the Whig 
Opposition; Peers and Legislators 
made themselves its members, pa- 
trons, and protectors. ‘The present 
English Lord Chancellor, and keeper 
of the King’s conscience, placed it 
above the constitution and laws, and 
was its furious champion; the pre- 
sent Irish Chancellor lavished un- 
measured panegyric on the Papist 
priests in the midst of their labours 
to produce crime, disaffection, and 
convulsion. Every thing was done 
by these men and their coadjutors 
calculated to make the Irish Catho- 
lics hate England and the Protest- 
ants, trample on the laws, and regard 
guilt, insubordination, and treason, 
as praiseworthy matters. 

Because Lords Brougham and 
Plunkett were supporters of the Ca- 
tholic Question, they decided it ought 
to be advocated by crime and law- 
lessness ; because they are hostile to 
the Repeal one, they decide it shall 
be put down by unsparing despot- 
ism. But their will is not law, and 
their opinion is not an infallible dog- 
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ma of the Catholic church; there- 
fore the Catholics naturally conceive 
that the same things are innocent and 
meritorious in the one question, 
which these lawyers pronounced to 
be so in the other. If “ agitation” 
be a proper means for obtaining one 
thing, it unquestionably is for ob- 
taining another. 

The Catholics never durst act as 
they are now acting, they never durst 
name the objects they are now pur- 
suing, until they received the sanc- 
tion of the Whigs and Liberal Tories. 
To the latter, both their ungovern- 
able conduct and treasonable inten- 
tions are clearly owing. 

The Catholic Association was 
avowedly the parent of the English 
ones which are spreading in every 
direction, for the attainment of de- 
structive innovation and change, by 
licentiousness and turbulence. 

Here radical change must also be 
adopted. In the first place, leading 
questions which produce bad feel- 
ings, ought to be set at rest. That 
of Reform is on the point of being 
disposed of, and every thing is in 
favour of an immediate settlement of 
the Tithe one. In the second place, 
no new questions of a similar kind 
ought to be raised. And in the third 
jarors, all such associations, Irish and 

ritish, should be put under legal 
prohibition. If indies public men 
inflame the passions of the people 
against national institutions, place 
the subject above the ruler, and 
shield with the authority of both 
Parliament and the Cabinet, guilt, 
contempt of law, defiance of consti- 
tuted authorities, and ungovernable 
clubs, vain will be the attempt to 
save Ireland and the empire. 

It has long been the fashion for 
both the Ministry and the Legislature 
to discountenance and insult the loyal 
part of the Irish people. The atro- 
cious abuse, which, from the diffe- 
rent sides of Parliament, was perpe- 
tually cast on the Orangemen, and 
all who were sufficiently well affected 
to oppose Catholic criminality, can- 
not have beenforgotten. Irish attach- 
ment to the constitution, and fidelity 
to England, were denounced and 
treated as crimes; while Ministers 
and Members of Parliament pretend- 
ed to call for religious peace and 
union, they held up the anti-Catho- 
lics to Catholic hatred and vengeance 
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as monsters of iniquity; the latter 
were not only thus defamed, but ex- 
cluded from public trusts and emo- 
luments. The marvel is, that the 
Orangemen were not made, to a man, 
the enemies of England by the treat- 
ment they met with. They have now 
glorious revenge. The very public 
men and newspaper scribes, who 
covered them with scurrility, almost 
supplicate them to resume their for- 
mer conduct. Lord Plunkett courts 
them; and even Lord Brougham’s 
newspapers exult over the informa- 
tion, that the Orangemen will again 
take the field against the Catholics. 

If Ireland is to be retained, at- 
tachment to England must no more 
be subjected to ban and punishment ; 
it must be created and nurtured by 
the usual means of favour and re- 
ward. It is clearly one of the high- 
est duties of Government to keep up 
and strengthen in every way the 
English party. We say not, that 
Protestants only ought to be favour- 
ed; let all well-disposed Catholics be 
favoured equally; but confine the 
favour, and dispense it bountifully, 
to good feelings and conduct. 

t is asserted, that the Marquis of 
Anglesey is yet anxious to extinguish 
religious distinctions and strife be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic, by 
making the former the friend of the 
latter. He cannot, we think, be 
guilty of the egregious folly. Let 
the Orangemen and lower orders of 
Protestants be reconciled with the 
Catholics, and what will follow ? 
They will be made Catholics and 
Repealers. The religious strife is 
the great bond of religious and civil 
fidelity. Is it this strife on the part 
of the Protestants which prompts 
the present conduct of the Catho- 
lics? Are the traitors moved by 
animosity, provoked by Orangemen, 
to call for the Repeal? O’Connell 
is covering even the Orangemen 
with his blandishments; while he is 
labouring to make the Protestants 
his brethren and followers, the Lord 
Lieutenant, as it is said, is playing 
into his hands, by attempting to re- 
move the principal thing which pre- 
vents them from becoming so. At 
the very best, the extinction of Pro- 
testant party feeling would free the 
Catholics from opponents, and strip 
the Government of moral support: 
that it would not in the least amend 
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the spirit and conduct of the former, 
is manifest to all men. At present, 
the Protestants are united on the 
right side of things; but let Govern- 
ment again raise the absurd cry of 
Peace and Union, and they will once 
more be arrayed against each other 
in favour of Catholic treason. 

Who must place these restrictions 
on public men, in office and out of 
it? The reflecting and_ patriotic 
part of the community, if it desire 
to escape irretrievable ruin. Let all 
men who love their country—all 
who value their own interests, put 
far from them party and personal 
feelings ; and examine dispassionate- 
ly the fruits of the liberal system of 
Government, and the situation in 
which they are placed. 

The liberal doctrines were not 
only to give abundance to the la- 
bouring classes, but to fill these and 
other classes with knowledge and 
the best feelings. These classes 
have been sunk into unexampled 
penury, and filled with the most erro- 
neous and dangerous opinions. The 
same opinions have been very largely 
adopted by the middle classes. The 
wholesome party-war between Whig 
and Tory, has been changed into a 
revolutionary one between the de- 
mocracy and aristocracy. The Whigs 
no more lead the bulk of the com- 
munity than the Tories. Earl Grey 
and Lord Brougham may protest 
against the ballot and radical reform, 
or defend the aristocracy; but they 
are scorned by their liberal pupils. 
While the control of both parties of 

ublic men is whelly cast off in 
avour of revolutionary objects, the 
country is covered with lawless com- 
binations, and clubs for the attain- 
ment of these objects. The Whigs 
and Liberals are themselves pro- 
claiming that the empire is in ee 
danger from the bad feelings of the 
English population. 

Eatho ic emancipation has produ- 
ced a very violent, however neces- 
sary, abridgment of privilege and 
liberty to the Catholics themselves : 
it has greatly injured their condition. 
Ireland could have been governed 
with much less despotic means be- 
fore it was granted, than she can 
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now. To the danger of revolution 
in England, it has been added that 
of Irish rebellion for the sake of in- 
dependence. 

emonstration flashes from every 
side, that a few steps farther will be 
the loss of every thing—will be the 
certain downfall of the empire; yet 
the parents of the tremendous peril 
insist on proceeding: the same prin- 
ciples are to be acted on, the same 
instruction is to be disseminated, 
and the same men are still to dictate 
and govern. 

Let those who have a stake in the 
public weal, look at these matters 
and do their duty: let them espe- 
cially consider how the English clubs 
—clamour against Church property 
—projected change of the corn law 
—and war against the aristocracy— 
are calculated to operate on the feel- 
ings and interests of Ireland. 

The intelligent part of the Irish 
Protestants must be well aware, that 
theirreligious existence is nowstruck 
at—that the independence of their 
country would be the extermination 
of its Protestantism; and this will 
keep them on the right side, if they 
be not disunited by folly in the go- 
vernment. How long the humbler 
part of them can be depended on, is 
a question which cannot be looked 
at without apprehension: it is mani- 
fest to all, that every effort should 
be made to attach them to proper 
feelings. 

The Catholics may assure them- 
selves, that there is no Englishman 
who desires to profit at their cost, 
or who is not willing to make a sa- 
crifice for their legitimate benefit. 
I’or many years the people of Eng- 
land have been as anxious as any 
Irishman to remove, regardless of 
their own loss, the penury and mi- 
sery of Ireland. And they may as- 
sure themselves farther, that Eng- 
land, however divided and misled 
she may be in other respects, sees 
and feels as she ought on the Repeal ; 
that she regards it as a matter of 
vitality—a blow at, not a limb, but 
the heart, and will never consent to 
it, so long as she has blood to shed 
and a weapon to contend with, 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
Cnap. VIII. 
The Martyr-Philosopher. 


Ir has been my lot to witness many 
dreadful death-beds. Iam not over- 
stating the truth, when I assert that 
nearly eight out of every ten thathave 
come under my personal observation 
—of course excluding children—have 
more or less partaken of this charac- 
ter. I know only one way of account- 
iug for it, and some may accuse me 
of cant for adverting to it,—men will 
not LIvE as if they were to die. They 
are content to let that event come 
upon them “ like a thief in the 
night.”* They grapple with their 
final foe, not merely unprepared, but 
absolutely incapacitated for the strug- 
gle, and then wonder and wail at 
their being overcome and “ trodden 
under foot.” I have, in some of the 
foregoing chapters, attempted to 
sketch three or four dreary scenes of 
this description, my pencil tremblin 
in my hand .the while; and could 
but command colours dark enough, 
it is yet in my power to pourtray 
others far more appalling than any 
that have gone before—cases of those 
who have left life “ clad in horror’s 
hideous robe” —whose sun has gone 
down in darkness—if I may be par- 
doned for quoting the fearful lan- 
guage of a very unfashionable book ! 

ow, however, for a while at least, 
let the storm pass away; the accu- 
mulated clouds of guilt, despair, mad- 
ness, disperse ; and the lightning of 
the fiercer passions cease to shed its 
disastrous glare over our minds. Let 
us rejoice beneath the serened hea- 
vens; let us seek sunnier spots—by 
turning to the more peaceful pages 
of humanity. Let me attempt to lay 
before the reader a short account of 
one whose exit was eminently calm, 
tranquil, and dignified; who did not 
skulk into his grave with shame and 
fear, but laid down life with honour: 
leaving behind him the influence of 
his greatness and goodness, like the 


evening sun—who smiles sadly on 
the sweet scenes he is quitting, and 
a holy lustre glows Jong on the fea- 
tures of nature— 
Quiet as a nun 
* Breathless with adoration.” 


——! 


Even were I disposed, I could not 
gratify the reader with any thing like 
a fair sketch of the early days of Mr 
E——. I have often lamented, that, 
knowing as I did the simplicity and 
frankness of his disposition, I did 
not once avail myself of several op- 

ortunities which fell in my way of 
Socemiae acquainted with the lead- 
ing particulars of his life. Now, how- 
ever, as is generally the case, I can 
but deplore my negligence, when re- 
medying it is impossible. All that I 
have it now in my power to record, 
is some particulars of his latter days. 
Interesting I know they will be con- 
sidered : may they prove instructive. 
I hope the few records I have here 

reserved, will shew how a mind 


ong disciplined by philosophy, and. 


strengthened by religious principle, 
may triumph over the assault of evils 
and misfortunes combined against its 
expiring energies. Itis fitting, I say, 
the world should hear how nobly 
E—— surmounted such a sudden 
influx of disasters as have seldom be- 
fore burst overwhelmingly upon a 
death-bed. 

And should this chapter of my 
diary chance to be seen by any of 
his relatives and early friends, I hope 
the reception it shall meet with from 
the public may stimulate them to 
zive the world some fuller particu- 
ars of Mr E——’s valuable, if not 
very varied, life. More than seven 
years have elapsed since his death; 
and, as yet, the only intimation the 

ublic has had of the event, has been 
in the dreary corner of the public 





* One of my patients, whom a long course of profligacy had brought to a painful and 
premature death-bed, once quoted this striking and scriptural expression when within less 
than an hour of his end, and with a thrill of horror. 


+ Wordsworth, I believe, 
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wee 3 allotted to “ Deaths,”’—and a 
rief enumeration in one of the quar- 
terly journals of some of his leading 
contributions to science. The worl 
at large, however, scarce know that 
he ever lived—or, at least, how he 
lived or died;—but how often is such 
the fate of modest merit ! 

My first acquaintance with Mr 
E—— commenced accidentally, not 
long before his death, at one of the 
evening meetings of a learned society 
of which we were both members. 
The first glimpse I caught of him in- 
terested me much, and inspired me 
with a kind of reverence for him. 
He came into the room within a few 
minutes of the chair’s being taken, 
and walked quietly and slowly, with 
a kind of stooping gait, to one of the 
benches near the fire-place, where he 
sat down, without taking off his 

eat-coat, and crossing his gloved 

ands on the knob of a high walking- 
stick, he rested his chin on them, and 
in that attitude continued throughout 
the evenjng. He removed his hat 
when the chairman made his appear- 
ance; and I never saw a finer head 
in my life. The crown was quite 
bald, but the base was fringed round 
as it were, with a little soft, glossy, 
silver-hued hair, which, in the dis- 
tance, looked like a faint halo. His 
forehead was of noble proportions; 
and, in short, there was an expres- 
sion of serene intelligence in his fea- 
tures, biended with meekness and 
dignity, which quite enchanted me. 

“ Pray, who is that gentleman ?” 
lenquired of my friend Dr D—-, 
who was sitting beside me. “ Do 
you mean that elderly thin man sit- 
ting near the fire-place, with a great- 
coat on ?”—*“ The same.”—* Oh, it 
is Mr E——, one of the very ablest 
men in the room, though he talks the 
least,” whispered my friend; “ and 
a man who comes the nearest to my 
beau ideal of a philosopher, of any 
man I ever knew or heard of in the 
present day !” 

“ Why, he does not seem very well 
known here,” said I, observing that 
he neither spoke to, nor was spoken 
to by any of the members present. 
* Ah, poor Mr E—— is brea ing up, 
I’m afraid, and that very fast,” re- 


plied my friend, with a sigh. “ He 
comes but seldom to our evenin 

meetings, and is not ambitious o 
making many acquaintances,” I inti- 
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mated an eager desire to be introdu- 
ced to him. “ Oh, nothing easier,” 
replied my friend, “ for I know him 
more familiarly than any one pre- 
sent, and he is, besides, simple as a 
child in his manners, even to eccen- 
tricity, and the most amiable man in 
the world. [Il introduce you when 
the meeting’s over.” While we were 
thus whispering together, the subject 
of our conversation suddenly rose 
from his seat, and with some trepi- 
dation of manner, addressed a few 
words to the chair, in correction of 
some assertions which he interrupt- 
ed a member in advancing. It was 
something, if I recollect right, about 
the atomic theory, and was received 
with marked deference by the pre- 
sident, and general “ Hear ! hears!” 
from the members. He then resu- 
med his seat, in which he was pre- 
sently followed by the speaker whom 
he had evidently discomfited; his 
eyes glistened, and his cheeks were 
flushed with the effort he had made, 
and he did not rise again till the con- 
clusion of the sitting. We then made 
our way to him, and my friend in- 
troduced me. He received me po- 
litely and frankly. He complained, 
in a weak voice, that the walk thither 
had quite exhausted him—that his 
health was failing him, &c. 

“ Why; Mr E——, you look very 
well,” said my friend. 

* Ay, perhaps I do, but you know 
how little faith is to be put in the 
hale looks of an old and weak man. 
Age generally puts a good face on 
bad matters, even to the last,” he 
added, with a smile and a shake of 
the head. 

“ A sad night!” he exclaimed, on 
hearing the wind howling drearily 
without, for we were standing by a 
window at the north-east corner of 
the large building; and a March wind 
swept cruelly by, telling bitter things 
to the old and feeble who had to 
face it. “ Allow me to recommend 
that you wrap up your neck and breast 
well,” said I. 

“ | intend it, indeed,” he replied, 
as he was folding up a large silk 
handkerchief. “ One must guard 
one’s candle with one’s hand, or 
Death will blow it out in a moment. 
That’s the sort of treatment we old 
people get from him; no ceremony 
—he waits for one at a bleak corner, 
and puffs out one’s expiring light 
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with a breath, and then hastens on 
to the more vigorous torch of youth.” 
“ Have you a coach?” enquired 


Dr D—. “ A coach! I shall walk 
it in less than twenty minutes,” said 
Mr E——, buttoning his coat up to 
the chin. 

“ Allow me to offer you both a 
seat in mine,” said I; “ it is at the 
door, and I am driving towards your 
neighbourhood.” He and Dr D—— 
accepted the offer, and in a few mi- 
nutes time we entered, and drove 
off. We soon set down the latter, 
who lived close by; and then my 
new philosophical friend and I were 
left together. Our conversation turn- 
ed, for a while, on the evening’s dis- 
cussion at the society ; and, in a very 
few words, remarkably well chosen, 
he pointed out what he considered 
to have been errors committed by 
Sir ——— and Dr ———, the princi- 
pal speakers. I was not more charm- 
ed by the lucidness of his views, than 
by the unaffected diffidence with 
which they were expressed. 

“ Well,’ said he, after a little 
pause in our conversation, “ your 
carriage motion is mighty pleasant, 
it reduces one into a feeling of indo- 
lence! These delicious soft-yield- 
ing cushioned backs and seats, they 
would make a man loath to use his 
legs again! Yet I never kept a car- 
riage in my life, though I have often 
wanted one, and could easily have 
afforded it once.’ I asked him 
why? He replied, “ It was not be- 
cause he feared childish accusations 
of ostentation, nor yet in order to 
save money, but because he thought 
it becoming to arational being to be 
content with the natural means God 
has given him, both as to matter 
of necessity and pleasure. It was 
an insult,’ he said, “ to nature, 
while she was in full vigour, and had 
exhibited little or no deficiency in 
her functions—to hurry to art. For 
my own part,” said he, “I have al- 
ways found a quiet but exquisite sa- 
tisfaction, in continuing independent 
of her assistance, though at the cost 
of some occasional inconvenience: 
it gives you a consciousness of re- 
lying incessantly on Him who made 
you, and sustains you in being. 
Do you recollect the solemn say- 
ing of Johnson to Garrick, on see- 
ing the immense levies the latter had 
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made on the resources of ostenta- 
tious, ornamental art? ‘ Davie, 
Davie, these are the things that 
make a death-bed terrible!’ ” I said 
something about Diogenes. “ Ah,” 
he replied quickly, “ the other ex- 
treme! He accused nature of su- 
perfluity, redundancy. A proper sub- 
ordination of externals to her use, 
is part of her province ; else why is 
she placed among so many mate- 
rials, and with such facilities of 
using them? My principle, if such 
it may be called, is, that art may mi- 
nister to nature, but not pamper and 
surfeit her with superfluities. 

* You would laugh, perhaps, to 
come to my house, and see the ex- 
tent to which I have carried my 
principles into practice. I, yes, I, 
whose life has been devoted, among 
other things, to the discovery of me- 
chanical contrivances! You, accus- 
tomed, perhaps, to the elegant re- 
dundancies of these times, may consi- 
der my house and furniture absurdly 

lain and naked—atree stripped of its 
mom when the birds are left to lodge 
on the bare branches! But I want lit- 
tle, and do not ‘ want that little 
long.” But stop, here is my house! 
Come—a laugh, you know, is good 
before bed—will you have it now ? 
Come, see a curiosity—a Diogenes, 
but no Cynic!” Had the reader 
seen the modesty, the cheerfulness, 
the calmness of manner with which 
Mr E——, from time to time, joined 
in the conversation, of which the 
above is the substance, and been 
aware of the weight due to his sen- 
timents, or those of one who had ac- 
tually Livep up to them all his life, 
and earned a very high character in 
the philosophical world—if he be 
aware how often old age and pedan- 
try, — on a small reputation, 
are blended in repulsive union, he 
might not consider the trouble I 
have taken thrown away in record- 
ing this my first conversation with 
Mr E——. He was, indeed, an in- 
stance of “ philosophy teaching by 
example ;” a sort of character to be 
sought out for in life, as one at whose 
feet we may safely sit down and 
learn. I could not accept of Mr 
E——’s invitation that evening, as 
1 had a patient to see a little farther 
on; but I promised him an early 
call. All my way home my mind 
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was filled with the image of E——, 
and partook of the tranquillity and 
pensiveness of its guest. 

I scarce know how it was, but 
with all my admiration of Mr E—, 
I suffered the month of May to ap- 
proach its close before I again en- 
countered him. It was partly owing 
to a sudden increase of business, 
created by a raging scarlet fever— 
and partly occasioned by illness in 
my own family. I often thought and 
talked, however, of the philosopher, 
for that was the name he went by 
with Dr D—— and myself. Mr 
E—— had invited us both to take 
“an old-fashioned friendly cup of 
tea” with him; and accordingly, 
about six o’clock, we found ourselves 
driving down to his house. On our 
way, Dr D told me that our 
friend had been a widower nearly five 
years; and that the loss, somewhat 
sudden, of his amiable and accom- 
plished wife, had worked a great 
change in him, by divesting him of 
nearly all interest in life or its con- 
cerns. He pursued even his philoso- 

hical occupationswith languor, more 
om a kind of habit than inclination. 
Still he retained the same evenness 
and cheerfulness which had distin- 
ruished him through life. But the 
Chew had been struck which severed 
him from the world’s joys and en- 
gagements. He might be compared 
to a great tree torn up by the root, 
and laid prostrate by a storm, yet 
which dies not all at once. The sap 
is not instantaneously dried up; but 
for weeks, or even months, you may 
see the smaller branches still shoot- 
ing unconsciously into short-lived 
existence, all fresh and tender from 
the womb of their dead mother; and 
a rich green mantle of leaves long 
concealing from view the poor fallen 
trunk beneath. Such was the pen- 
sive turn my thoughts had taken by 
the time we had reached Mr E——’s 
door. It was a fine summer even- 
ing—the hour of calm_ excitement. 
The old-fashioned window panes’ of 
the house we had stopped at, shone 
like small specks of fire, in the steady 
slanting rays of the retiring sun. It 
was the first house of a very respec- 
table antique-looking row, in the 
suburbs of London, which had been 
built in the days of Henry the Eighth, 
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Three stately poplars stood sentries 
before the gateway. 

“ Well, here we are at last, at Pla- 
to’s Porch, as I’ve christened it,” 
said Dr D——, knocking at the door. 
On entering‘the parlour, a large old- 
fashioned room, furnished with the 
utmost simplicity, consistent with 
comfort, we found Mr E sitting 
near the window, reading. He was 
in a brown dressing-gown, and study 
cap. He rose and welcomed us 
cheerfully. “ I have been looking 
into La Place,” said he, in the first 
pause which ensued, “ and a little 
before your arrival, had flattered 
myself that I had detected some er- 
roneous calculations; and only look 
at the quantity of evidence that was 
necessary to convince that I was a 
simpleton by the side of La Place !” 
pointing to two or three sheets of 
— crammed with small algebrai- 
cal characters in pencil—a fearful 
array of symbols—“ 4/ —— 3 a’, o 
v3 +9 —n=—9; 2 X log. e”— 
and sines, co-sines, series, &c. &e. 
without end. I had the curiosity to 
take up the volume in question, 
while he was speaking to Dr D > 
and noticed on the fly leaf the auto- 
9 of the Marquis La Place, who 

ad sent his work to Mr E——. 
Tea was presently brought in; and 
as soon as the plain old-fashioned 
china, &c. &e., had been laid on the 
table by the man-servant, himself a 
knowing old fellow as I ever saw in 
my life, Miss E——, the philoso- 
pher’s niece, made her appearance, 
an elegant unaffected girl, with the 
same style of features as her uncle. 

“I can give a shrewd guess at 
your thoughts, Dr .’ said Mr 
E , smiling, as he caught my eye 
following the movements of the 
man-servant till he left the room.— 
“ You fancy my keeping a man-ser- 
vant to wait at table does not tally 
very well with what I said the last 
time Ihad the pleasure of seeing you.” 

“ Oh dear, [’'m sure you’re mis- 
taken, Mr E——! I was struck with 
the singularity of his countenance 
and mannerse—those of a stanch old 
family servant.” 

“ Ah, Joseph is a vast favourite 
with my uncle,” said Miss E——, 
“I can assure you, and fancies him- 
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self nearly as great a man as his 
master.”—“ Why, as far as the pr'a- 
tique of the laboratory is concerned, 
I doubt if his superior is to be found 
in London. He knows if, and all my 
ways, as well as he knows the palm 
of his own hand! He has the neatest 
way in the world of making hydrogen 
gas, and, what is more, found it out 
himself,” said Mr E——, explaining 
the process; “ and then he is a mi- 
racle of cleanliness and care! He 
has not cost me ten shillings in 
breakage since I knew him. He 
moves among my brittle wares, like 
a cat on a glass wall.” 

“ And then he writes and reads 
for my uncle—does all the minor 
work of the laboratory—goes on er- 
rands—waits at table—in short, he’s 
quite invaluable,” said Miss E——. 

“ Quite a factotum, I protest,” 
exclaimed Dr D——. 

“You'd lose your better half then, 
if he were to die, I suppose ?” said I 
quickly. 

“No! that can happen but once,” 
replied Mr E—— with a sigh, allu- 
ding to the death of his wife. Con- 
versation flagged for a moment. 
“ You’ve forgotten,” at length said 
E——, breaking the melancholy 
pause, “the very chiefest of poor 
Joseph’s accomplishments—what an 
admirable, unwearied nurse he is to 
me.” At that moment Joseph enter- 
ed the room, with a note in his 
hand, which he gave to Mr E——. 
I guessed where it came from—for 
happening a few moments before to 
cast my eye to the window, I saw a 
footman walking up to the door; 
and there was no mistaking the gor- 
geous scarlet liveries of the Duke 
of —. E—, after glancing over 
the letter, begged us to excuse him 
for a minute or two, as the man was 
waiting for an answer. 

“ You, of course, knew what my 





uncle alluded to,” said Miss E——, - 


addressing Dr D—— in a low tone, 
as soon as E—— had closed the 
door after him, “ when he spoke of 
Joseph’s being a nurse—don’t you ?” 
Dr D—— nodded. “ My poor uncle,” 
she continued, addressing me, “ has 
been for nearly twenty-five years af- 
flicted with a dreadful disease in the 
spine; and during all that time has 
suffered a perfect martyrdom from 
it. He could not stand straight up, 
if it were to save his life; and he is 
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obliged to sleep in a bed of a very 
curious description—the joint con- 
trivance of himself and Joseph. He 
takes half an ounce of Jaudanum 
every night, at bed time, without 
which, the pains, which are always 
most excruciating at night time, 
would not suffer him to get a mo- 
ment’s sleep !—Oh, how often have 
I seen him rolling about on this car- 
pet and hearth-rug—yes, even in 
the presence of visitors—in a per- 
fect ecstasy of agony, and uttering 
the most heartbreaking groans.” 

“ And I can add,” said Dr D—, 
“ that he is the most perfect Job—the 
most angelic sufferer, I ever saw!” 

“ Indeed ,indeed, he is,” rejoined 
Miss E , With emotion. “I can 
say, With perfect truth, that I never 
once heard him murmur or com- 
= at his hard fate. When I have 

een expressing my sympathies, du- 
ring the extremity of his anguish, he 
has gasped, ‘ Well, well, it might 
have been worse !’”’—Miss E——, 
suddenly raised her handkerchief to 
her eyes, for they were overflowing. 

“ Do you see that beautiful little 
picture hanging over the mantel- 
piece?” she enquired, after a pause, 
which neither Dr D nor I seem- 
ed inclined to interrupt—pointing to 
an exquisite oil painting of the cru- 
cifixion. “I have seen my poor 
uncle lying down on the floor, while 
in the most violent paroxysms of 

ain, and with his eyes fixed intense- 
y on that picture, exclaim, ‘ Thine 
were greater—thine were greater !’ 
And then he has presently clasped 
his hands upwards; a smile has 
beamed upon his pallid quivering 
features, and he has told me the pain 
was abated.” 

“ Tonce was present during one of 
these painfully interesting scenes,” 
said Dr D——, “ and have seen such 
a heavenly radiance on his coun- 
tenance, as could not have been oc- 
casioned by the mere sudden cessa- 
tion of the anguish he had been suf- 
=. 

“ Does not this strange disorder 
abate with his encreasing years?” I 
enquired. 

“ Alas, no!” replied Miss E——, 
“but is, if possible, more frequent 
and severe in its seizures. Indeed, 
we all think it is wearing him out fast. 
But for the unwearied services of 
that faithful creature, Joseph, who 
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sleeps in the same room with him, my 
uncle must have died long ago!” 

“ How did this terrible disorder 
attack Mr E——, and when ?” I en- 
quired. Iwas informed that he him- 
self ~~ ye the complaint with an 
injury he sustained when a very 
young man: he was riding, one day, 
on horseback, and his horse sudden- 
ly reared backward, and Mr E——’s 
back came in violent contact with a 

lank, projecting from behind a cart 
oaded with timber. He was, be- 
sides, however, subject to a consti- 
tutional feebleness in the spine, de- 
rived from his father and grandfa- 
ther. He had consulted almost every 
surgeon of eminence in England, 
and a few on the Continent; and 
spent a little fortune among them— 
but all had been in vain! 

“ Really, you will be quite sur- 


rised, Doctor ——,’ said Miss 
an “to know, that though such 
a martyr to pain, and now in his 
64th year, my uncle is more active 
in his habits, and regular in his hours, 
than I ever knew any one. He rises 
almost invariably at four o’clock in 
summer, and at six in winter ;—and 
this, though so helpless, that without 
Joseph’s assistance,he could not dress 
himself. .’— Ah, by the way” 
—interrupted Dr D—,, “ that is an- 
other peculiarity in Mr E——’s case ; 
he is subject to a sort of nightly pa- 
ralysis of the upper extremities, 
from which he does not completely 
recover, till he has been up for some 
two or three hours.” How little had 
I thought of the under-current of 
agony, flowing incessantly beneath 
the calm surface of his cheerful 
and dignified demeanour! Oh, phi- 
losophy—Oh, Christian philosophy ! 
—I had failed to detect any marks 
of suffering in his features, though I 
had now ‘had two interviews with 
him—so completely, even hitherto, 
had “his unconquerable mind con- 
quered the clay”—as one of our old 
writers expresses it. If I had ad- 
mired and respected him heretofore, 
on the ground of Dr D——’s opi- 
nion—how did I now feel disposed 
to adore him! I looked on him as 
an instance of long-tried heroism 
and fortitude, almost unparalleled in 
the history of man. Such thoughts 
were passing through my mind, 
when Mr E——- re-entered the room. 
What I had heard, during his ab- 
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with tenfold interest. I wondered 
that I had overlooked his stoop—and 
the permanent print of pain on his 
pallid cheek. I gazed at him, in 
short, with feelings of sympathy and 
reverence, akin to those called forth 
by a picture of one of the ancient 
martyrs. 

“ Pm sorry to have been deprived 
of your company so long,” said he; 
“but I have had to answer an invi- 
tation, and several questions be- 
sides, from——I daresay you know 
whom ?” addressing Dr D——. 

“ I can guess, on the principle ex 
ungue—the gaudy livery ‘ vaunts of 
royalty’—eh ? Is it——-——— ?” 

“ Yes. He has invited me to dine 
with Lord ——, Sir ——, and several 
other members of the —— Society, 
at ——, this day week, but I have de- 
clined. At my time of life I can’t 
stand late hours and excitement. 
Besides, one must learn betimes to 
wean from the world, or be sudden- 
ly snatched from it, screaming like a 
child,” said Mr E——, with an im- 
pressive air. 

“TI believe you are particularly 
intimate with ——; at least I have 
heard so—Are you?” enquired Dr 

“No. I might ween 4 have been 
so, for —— has shewn great consi- 
deration towards me; but I can as- 
sure you, I am the sought, rather 
than the seeker, and have been all 
my life.” 

“ It is often fatal to philosophical 
independence to approach too fre- 
quently, and too nearly, the magic 
circle of the court,” said I. 

“True. Science is, and should 
be, aspiring. So is the eagle; but 
the royal bird never approaches so 
near the sun, as to be drowned in its 
blaze. —— has been nothing since 
he became a courtier.” * * * 

“ What do you think of ——’s pre- 
tensions to science, generally, and 
his motives for rans so anxiously 
the intimacy of the learned?” en- 
quired Dr D—. ' 

“ Why, ——” replied E——, with 
some hesitation; “ ’tis a wonderful 
thing for him to know even a fiftieth 

art of what he does. He is pop 
arly acquainted with the outlines of 
most of the leading sciences. He 
went through a regular course of 
readings with my friend ——~- ; but 
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he has not the ¢ime necessary to en- 
sure a successful prosecution of 
science. It is, however, infinitely 
advantageous to science and litera- 
ture, to have the willing and active 

atronage of royalty. Inever knew 
Sin exhibit one trait of ae 
dogmatism ; and that is saying muc 
for one whom all flatter always. It 
has struck me, however, that he has 
rather too anxious an eye towards 
securing the character and applause 
of a Mzcznas.” 

“ Pray, Mr E——, do you recollect 
mentioning to me an incident which 
occurred at a large dinner party 
given by ——, when you were pre- 
sent, when Dr —— made use of 
these words to ——: * Does not 
your think it possible for a man 
to pelt another with potatoes, to pro- 
vokhe him to fling peaches in return, 
Sor want of other missiles ?’—and the 
furious answer was —— ——.” 

* We will .s that subject, if you 
please,” said E—— coldly, at the 
same time colouring, and giving my 
friend a peculiar monitory look. 

“ I know well, personally, that 
~——— has done very many noble 
things in his day—most of them, 
comparatively, in secret; and one 
munificent action he has performed 
lately towards a man of scientific 
eminence, who has been as unfortu- 
nate as he is deserving, which will 
probably never come to the public 
ear, unless —— and die sud- 
denly,’ said Mr E——. He had 
scarcely uttered these words, when 
he turned suddenly pale, laid down 
his tea-cup, with a quivering hand, 
and slipped slowly from his chair 
to the oor, where he lay at his 
full length, rolling to and fro, with 
his hands pressed upon the lower 
part of his spine—and all the while 
uttering deep sighs and groans. The 
big drops of perspiration, rolling 
from his forehead down his cheeks, 
evidenced the dreadful agony he 
was enduring. Dr D—— and I 
both knelt down on one knee by his 
side, proffering our assistance—but 
he entreated us to leave him to him- 
self for a few moments, and he should 
soon be better. 

“Emma!” he gasped, calling his 
niece—who, sobbing bitterly, was at 
his side in a moment—* kiss me— 
that’s a dear girl—and go up to bed 
—but, on your way, send Joseph 
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here directly.” She retired, and in 
a few moments Joseph entered has- 
tily, with a broad leathern band, 
which he drew round his master’s 
waist and buckled tightly. He then 
pressed with both his hands for some 
time upon the immediate seat of the 
ace Our situation was both em- 

arrassing and distressing—both of 
us medical men, and yet compelled 
to stand by mere passive spectators 
of agonies we could neither alleviate 
nor remove. 

“ Do you absolutely despair of 
discovering what the precise nature 
of this complaint is ?” I enquired in 
an under tone. 

“ Yes—in common with every one 
else that has tried to discover it, but 
in vain. That it is an affection of 
the spinal chord, is clear; but what 
is the immediate exciting cause of 
these tremendous paroxysms I can- 
not conjecture,” replied Dr D——. 

“ What have been the principal 
remedies resorted to ?” 

“ Oh, every thing—almost every 
thing that the wit of man could de- 
vise—local and general bleedings to 
a dreadful extent; irritations and 
counter-irritations without end; 
electricity—galvanism—all the re- 
sources of medicine and - surgery 
have been ransacked to no purpose. 
—Look at him!” whispered Dr 
D—, “ look—look ;—do you see 
how his whole body is drawn toge- 
ther in a heap, while his limbs are 

uivering as though they would fall 
rom him ?—See—see—how they are 
now struck out, and plunging about, 
his hands clutching convulsively at 
the carpet—scarce a trace of huma- 
nity in his distorted features—as if 
this great and good man were the 
sport of a demon !” 

“Oh! gracious God! Can we dono- 
thing to help him ?” I enquired, sud- 
denly approaching him, almost stifled 
with my emotions. Mr E—— did 
not seem conscious of our approach ; 
but lay rather quieter, groaning— 
* Oh—oh—oh—that it would please 
God to dismiss me from my suffer- 
ings !” 

“ My dear, dear Mr E——,” ex- 
claimed Dr D——, excessively agi- 
tated, “ can we do nothing for you ? 
Can’t we be of any service to you ?” 

“ Oh, none—none—none !” he 

oaned, in tones expressive of utter 

opelessness, For more than a quar- 
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oxysm abated at length, and again 
we stooped, for the purpose of rai- 
sing him and carrying him to the 
sofa—but he motioned us off, ex- 
claiming so faintly as to be almost 
inaudible—* No—no, thank you—I 
must not be moved for this hour— 
and when I am, it must be to bed.” 
—“ Then we will bid you good 
evening, and pray to God you may 
be better in the morning.” —* Yes— 
yes.—Better—better ; good—good 
by,” he muttered indistinctly. 

“ Master’s falling asleep, gentle- 
men, as he always does after these 
fits,” said Joseph, who had his arm 
round his suffering master’s neck. 
We, of course, left immediately, and 
met Miss E—— in the passage, muf- 
fled in her shaw], and sobbing as if 
she would break her heart. 

Dr D—— told me, as we were 
walking home, that, about two years’ 
ago, E—— made a week’s stay with 
him; and that, on one occasion, he 
endured agonies of such horrible in- 
tensity, as nothing could abate, or in 
any measure alleviate, but two doses 
of laudanum, of nearly six drachms 
each, within half an hour of each 
other; and that even then he did not 
sleep for more than two hours. 
“ When he awoke,” continued my 
friend, “ he was lying on the sofa in 
a state of dreadful exhaustion, the 
perspiration running from him like 
water. I asked him if he did not 
sometimes yield to such thoughts as 
were suggested to Job by his impe- 
tuous friends—to ‘ curse God and 
die,’ —to repine at the long and lin- 
pering tortures he had endured near- 
y all his life, for no apparent crime 
of his own ?” 

“ No, no,” he replied calmly ; 
“Tve suffered too — an appren- 
ticeship to pain for that! I own I was 
at first a little disobedient—a little 
restive—but now I am learning re- 
signation! Would not useless fret- 
ting serve to enhance—to aggravate 


my pains!” 

_ Well !” I exclaimed, “ it puzzles 
my theology—if any thing could 
make me sceptical.” -E—— saw the 
train of my thoughts, and interrupt- 
ed me, laying his white wasted hand 
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ter of an hour did this victim of dis- 
ease continue writhing on the floor, 
and we standing by, “ physicians of 
no value!” The violence of the par- 
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on mine—“ I always strive to bear in 
mind that I am in the hands of a God 
as Goop as great, and that I am not 
to doubt his goodness, because I 
cannot exactly see how he brings it 
about.. Doubtless there are reasons 
for my suffering what I do, which, 
though at present incomprehensible 
to me, would appear abundantly sa- 
tisfactory could I be made acquaint- 
ed with them. Oh, Dr D , what 
would become of me,” said E——, 
solemnly, “ were I, instead of the 
rich consolations of religion, to have 
nothing to rely on but the disheart- 
ening speculations of infidelity !—If 
in this world only I have hope,” he 
continued, looking steadfastly up- 
wards, “ I am, of all men, most mi- 
serable !"—Is not it dangerous to 
know such a man, lest one should 
feel inclined to fall down and wor- 
ship him?” enquired my friend. In- 
deed I thought so. Surely E was 
a miracle of patience and fortitude! 
and how he had contrived to make 
his splendid advancements in sci- 
ence, while subject to such almost 
unheard-of tortures, both as to du- 
ration and intensity—had devoted 
himself so successfully to the prose- 
cution of studies requiring habits of 
long, patient, profound abstraction— 
was to me inconceivable. 

How few of us are aware of what 
is suffered by those with whom we 
are most intimate! How few know 
the heavy counter-balancings of po- 
pularity and eminence; the exqui- 
site agonies, whether physical or in- 
tellectual, inflicted by one irremo- 
veable “ thorn in the flesh!” Oh! 
the miseries of that eminence whose 
chief prerogative too often is— 








“ Above the vulgar herd to ret in state !” 


How little had I thought, while ga- 
zing, at the —— rooms, on this ad- 
mirable man, first fascinated with the 
placidity of his noble features, that I 
looked at one who had equal claims 
to the character of a martyr and a 
philosopher! How my own petty 
grievances dwindled away in com- 

arison of those endured by E——! 

ow contemptible the pusillanimity 
I had often exhibited ! 

And do rou, reader, who, if a man, 
are, perhaps, in the habit of cursing 
and blaspheming while smarting un- 
der the toothach, or any of those 
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minor “ ills that flesh is heir to,” 
think, at such times, of poor, meek, 
suffering E——, and be silent! 

I could not dismiss from my mind 
the — image of E—— writhing 


on the floor, as I have above descri- 
bed, but lay the greater part of the 
night, reflecting on the probable na- 
ture of his unusual disorder. Was it 
any thing of a spasmodic nature ? 
Would not such attacks have worn 
him out long ago? Was it one of the 
remoter effects of partial paralysis ? 
Was it a preternatural pressure on 
the spinal chord, occasioned by frac- 
ture of one of the vertebra, or en- 
largement of the intervertebral liga- 
ments ?—Or was it owing to a thick- 
ening of the medulla-spinalis itself ? 

Fitty similar conjectures passed 
through my mind, excited, as well by 
the singularity of the disease, as by 
sympathy for the sufferer. Before 
I fell asleep, I resolved to call on 
him during the next day, and enquire 
carefully into the nature of his symp- 
toms—in the forlorn hope of hittin 
on some means of mitigating his suf- 
ferings. 

By twelve o’clock at noon I was 
set down again at his door. A maid- 
servant answered my summons, and 
told me that Mr E—— and Joseph 
were busily engaged in the “ Lab- 
bory !” She took in my card to him, 
and returned with her master’s com- 
pliments, and he would thank me to 
step in. I followed the girl to the 
laboratory. On opening the door, I 
saw E——and his trusty work-fel- 
low, Joseph, busily engaged fusing 
some species of metal. The former 
was dressed as on the preceding 
evening, with the addition of a lon 
black apron,—looked heated an 
flushed with exercise ; and, with his 
stooping gait, was holding some small 
implement over the furnace, while 
Joseph, on his knees, was puffing 
away at the fire with a small pair of 
bellows.—To anticipate for a moment. 
How little did E—— or I imagine, 
that this was very nearly the /ast 
time of his ever again entering the 
scene of his long and useful scien- 
tific labours ! 

I was utterly astonished to see 
one whose sufferings over night had 
been so dreadful, quietly pursuing 
his avocations in the morning, as 
though nothing had happened tohim! 

“ Excuse my shaking hands with 
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you for the present, Doctor,” said 
E——, looking at me through a huge 
pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, “ for 
both hands are engaged, you see. My 
friend Dr has just sent me a 
piece of platina, and you see I’m al- 
ready playing pranks with it! Really, 
I’m as eager to spoil a plaything to 
see what my rattle’s made of, as any 

hilosophical child in the kingdom! 

ere I am analyzing—dissolving— 
transmuting—and so on :—But I’ve 
really an important end in view here, 
trying a new combination of metal, 
and Dr —— is anxious to know if 
the result of my process corresponds 
with his—now, now, Joseph,” said 
E , breaking off suddenly, “ it is 
ready; bring the ” At this cri- 
tical instant, by some unlucky acci- 
dent, poor Joseph suddenly over- 
threw the whole apparatus—and the 
compounds, ashes, fragments, &c. 
were spilled on the floor! Really, 
I quite lost my own temper with 
thinking of the vexatious disappoint- 
ment it would be to E ot so, 
however, with him. 

“ Oh, dear—dear, dear me! Well, 
here’s an end of our day’s work be- 
fore we thought for it! How did you 
do it, Joseph, eh?” said E with 
an air of chagrin, but with perfect 
mildness of tone. What a ludicrous 
contrast between the philosopherand 
his assistant! The latter, an obese 
little fellow, with a droll cast of one 
eye—was quite red in the face, and 
wringing his hands, exclaimed—* Oh 
Lord—oh Lord—oh Lord! whatcould 
[have been doing, master ?”—“ Why, 
that’s surely your concern more than 
mine,” replied E——, smiling‘at me. 
* Come, come, it can’t be helped— 
you’ve done yourself more harm 
than me—by giving Dr —— such a 
specimen of your awkwardness as J 
have not seen formanyamonth. See 
and set things to rights as soon as 
possible,” said E , calmly, and 
putting away his spectacles. 

“Well, Dr , what do you think 
of my little workshop ¢” he con- 
tinued, addressing me, who still 
stood with my hat and gloves on— 
surprised and delighted to see that 
his temper had stood this trial, and 
that such a provoking contre-temps 
had really not at all ruffled him. From 
the position in which he stood, the 
light fell strongly on his face, and I 
saw his features more distinctly than 
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heretofore. I noticed that sure in- 
dex of athinking countenance—three 
strong perpendicular marks or folds 
between the eyebrows, at right- 
angles with the deep wrinkles that 
furrowed his forehead, and then 
the “ untroubled lustre” of his cold, 
clear, full, blue eyes, rich and se- 
rene as that 


— through whose clear medium the 
great sun 

Loveth to shoot his beams, all bright’ning, all 
Turning to gold.” 


Reader, when you see a face of this 
stamp, so marked, and with such 
eyes and forehead, rest assured you 
are looking at a gifted, if not an ex- 
traordinary man. The lower features 
were somewhat shrunk and sallow 
—as well they might, if only from a 
thousand hours of agony, setting 
aside the constant wearing of his 
“ ever-waking mind;” yet a smile 
of cheerfulness—call it rather resig- 
nation—irradiated his pale coun- 
tenance, like twilight ona sepulchre. 
He shewed me reund his laboratory, 
which was kept in most exemplary 
cleanliness and order; and then, 
opening a door, we entered the 
“sanctum sanctorum”—his study. 
It had not more, 1 should think, than 
five or six hundred books; but all of 
them—in plain substantial bindings 
—had manifestly seen good service. 
Immediately beneath the window 
stood several portions of a splendid 
astronomical apparatus—a very large 
telescope, in exquisite order—a re- 
cently invented instrument for cal- 
culating the parallaxes of the fixed 
stars—a chronometer of his own con- 
struction, &c. “Do you see this piece 
of furniture ?” he enquired, direct- 
ing my attention to a sort of sideless 
sofa, or broad inclined plane, stuffed, 
the extremity turned up, to rest the 
feet against—and being at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees with the 
floor. “Ah! could that thing speak, 
it might tell a tale of my tortures, 
such as no living being may! For, 
when I feel my daily paroxysms 
coming on me, if I am anywhere 
near my study, I lay my wearied 
limbs here, and continue till I find 
relief!” This put conversation into 
the very train I wished. I begged 


him to favour me with a description 
of his disease; and he sat down and 
complied. I recollect him compa- 
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ring the pain to that which might fol- 
low the incessant stinging of a wasp 
at the spinal marrow—sudden, la- 
cerating, accompanied by quivering 
sensations throughout the whole 
nervous system—followed by a 
strange sense of numbness. He said 
that at other times it was as though 
some one was in the act of drillin 
a hole through his backbone, aa 
piercing the marrow! Sometimes, 
during the moments of his most 
ecstatic agonies, he felt as though his 
backbone was rent asunder all the 
way up. The pain was on the whole 
local—confined to the ‘first of the 
lumbar vertebre ; but occasionally 
fluctuating between them and the 
dorsal. When he had finished the 
dreary details of his disease, I was 
obliged to acknowledge, with a sigh, 
that nothing suggested itself to me 
as a remedy, but what I understood 
from Dr D , had been tried over 
and over, and over again.—* You 
are right,” he replied, sorrowfully. 
“ Dreadful as are my sufferings, the 
bare thought of undergoing more 
medical or surgical treatment, makes 
me shudder. My back is already 
frightfully disfigured with the sear- 
ings of caustic, seaton-marks, cup- 
ping, and blistering ;—and I hope 
God will give me patience to wait 
till their perpetual knockings, as it 
were, shall have at length battered 
down this frail structure.” 

“ Mr E——, you rival some of the 
old martyrs!” said I, as we rose to 
leave the study. 

“In point of bodily suffering, I 
may ; but their holiness ! those who 
are put into the keenest parts—the 
very heart of the ‘fiery furnace’— 
will come out most refined at last !”’ 

“ Well, you may be earning a 
glorious reward hereafter, for your 
constancy ——” 

“ Or I may be merely smarting for 
the sins of my forefathers!” exclaim- 
ed E—— mournfully. 

Monday, July 18—. Having been 
called to a patient in the neighbour- 
hood of E——, I took that oppor- 
tunity of calling upon him on my 
return. It was about nine o’clock in 
the evening; and I found the philo- 
sopher sitting pensively in the par- 
lour alone; for his niece, I learned, 
had retired early, owing to indis- 
position. A peculiar semi-circular 
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lamp, of his own contrivance, stood 
on the table, which was strewn with 
books, pamphlets, and papers. He 
received me with his usual gentle 
affability. 

“ T don’t know how itis, but 1 feel 
in a singular mood of mind to-night,” 
said he; “I ought to say rathermany 
moods : sometimes so suddenly and 
strongly excited, as to lose the con- 
trol over my emotions—at others, 
sinking into the depths of despond- 
ency. [’ve been trying for these two 
hours to glance over this new view 
of the Neptunian theory,” pointing 
to an open book on the table, 
“ which —— has sent me, to review 
for him in the ; but’tis useless ; 
I cannot command my thoughts.” 
I felt his pulse: it was one of the 
most irregular Ihad ever known. “I 
know what you suspect,” said he, 
observing my eyes fixed with a 

uzzled air on my watch, and my 

nger at his wrist, for several 
minutes; “ some organic mischief 
at the heart. Several of your fra- 
ternity have latterly comforted me 
with assurances to that effect.” I 
assured him I did not apprehend 
any thing of the kind, but merely that 
his circulation was a little disturbed 
by recent excitement. 

“ True—true,” he replied, “ I am 
a little flustered, as the phrase is——” 

“ Oh—here’s the secret, I sup- 
pose ?”’ said I, reaching to a periodi- 
cal publication of the month, lying 
on the table, and in which I had a 
few days ago read a somewhat viru- 
lent attack on him. “ You’re very 
rudely handled here, I think ?”’ said J. 

“ What, do you think that has dis- 
composed me ?” he enquired with a 
smile. “ No, no—I’m past .feeling 
these things long ago! Abuse—mere 
personality—now excites in me no 
emotion of any kind !” 

“ Why, Mr E—, surely you are 
not indifferent to the opinion of the 
public, which may be misled by such 
things as these, if suffered to go un- 
answered ?” 

“Tam not afraid of that. If I’ve 
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done any thing good in my time, as I 
have honestly tried to do, sensible 
people won’t believe me an im- 
postor, at any man’s bidding. Those 
who would be so influenced, are 
hardly worth undeceiving.”’* 

* * “ There’s a good deal of acute- 
ness in the paper, and in one parti- 
cular, the reviewer has fairly caught 
me tripping. He may laugh at me 
as much as he pleases; but why go 
about to put himself in a passion ? 
The subject did not require it. But 
if he isin a passion, should I not be 
foolish to be in one too ?—Passion 
serves only to put out truth; and no 
one would indulge it that had truth 
only in view. * * The real occa- 
sion of my nervousness,” he con- 
tinued, “ is far different from what 
you have supposed—a little incident 
which occurred only this evening 
and I will tell it you. 

“ My niece, feeling poorly with a 
cold, retired to bed as soon as she 
had done tea; and after sitting here 
about a quarter of an hour, I took 
one of the candles, and walked to the 
laboratory, to see whether all was 
right—as is my custom every even- 
ing. On opening the door, to my 
very great amazement, I saw a 
stranger in it, a gentleman in dark- 
coloured clothes, holding a dim taper 
in one hand, and engaged in going 
round the room, apparently puttin 
all my instruments in order. T stes 
at the door almost petrified, watch- 
ing his movements, without thinking 
of interrupting them, for a sudden 
feeling of something like awe crept 
over me. Ile made no noise what- 
ever, and did not seem aware that 
any one was looking at him—or if he 
was, he did not seem disposed to no- 
tice the interruption. I saw him as 
clearly, and what he was doing, as I 
now see you playing with your 
gloves ! He was engaged leisurely 
putting away all my loose imple- 
ments,—shutting boxes, cases, and 
cupboards, with the accuracy of one 
who was perfectly well acquainted 
with his work. Having thus disposed 





* « This gentleman’s speculations have long served to amuse children and old people : 
now that he has become old himself, he also may hope for amusement from them.”——= 
‘¢ This mountain has so long brought forth mice, that, now it has become enfeebled and 
worn out, it may amuse itself with looking after its progeny.”—‘“ Chimeras of a diseased 


brain. ”—“ Quackery.” —Review. 
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of all the instruments and apparatus 
which had been used to-day—and we 
have had very many more than usual 
out—he opened the inner-door lead- 
ing to the study, and entered—I fol- 
lowing in mute astonishment. He 





went to work the same way in the- 


study ; shutting up several volumes 
that lay open on the table, and care- 
fully replacing them in their proper 
places on the shelves. 

“ Having cleared away these, he ap- 
proached the astronomical apparatus 
near the window, put the cap on the 
object-end of the telescope, pushed 
in the joints, all noiselessly, closed 
up in its case my new chronometer, 
and then returned to the table where 
my desk lay, took up the ink-stand, 
poured out the ink into the fire-place, 
flung all the pens under the grate, 
and then shut the desk, locked it, and 
laid the key on the top of it. When 
he had done all this, he walked to- 
wards the wall, and turned slowly 
towards me, looked me full in the 
face, and shook his head mournfully. 
The taper he held in his hand slowly 
expired—and the spectre, if such it 
were, disappeared. The strangest 
part of the story is yet to follow. 
The pale, fixed features seemed per- 
fectly familiar to me—they were 
those which I had often gazed at, in 
a portrait of Mr Boyle, prefixed to 
my quarto copy of his ‘ Treatise of 
Atmospheric Air.’ As soon as I had 
a little recovered my self-possession, 
I took down the work in question, 
and examined the portrait. I was 
right! I cannot account for my not 
having spoken to the figure, or gone 
close up to it. I think I could have 
done either, as far as courage went. 
My prevailing idea was, that a single 
word would have dissolved the charm, 
and my curiosity prompted me to 
see it out. I returned to the parlour 
and rung the bell for Joseph. 

“*Joseph,’ said I, ‘ have you set 
things to rights in the laboratory and 
study to-night ?,—‘ Yes, master,’ he 
replied, with surprise in his man- 
ner; ‘I finished it before tea-time, 
and set things in particular good or- 
der—I gave both the rooms a right 
good cleaning out—I’m sure there’s 
not even a pin in its wrong place.’ 

“* What made you fling the pens 
and ink in the fire-place and under 
the grate ?” 

“* Because I thought they were of 
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no use—the pens worn tostumps,and 
the ink thick and clotted—too much 


gum in it. He was evidently asto- 
nished at being asked such questions 
—and was going to explain further, 
when I said simply, ‘ that will do,’ 
and he retired. Now, what am I to 
think of all this? If it were a mere 
ocular spectrum, clothed with its 
functions from my own excited fan- 
cy, there was yet a unity of purpose 
in its doings that is extraordinary ! 
Something very much like ‘ shutting 
up the shop’—eh ?’ enquired E——, 
with a melancholy smile. 

“ °Tis touching—very ! I never 
heard a more singular incident,” I 
replied abstractedly, without remo- 
ving my eyes from the fire; for my 
reading of the occurrence was a 
sudden and strong conviction, that, 
ghost or no ghost, E had toiled 
his dast in the behalf of science—that 
he would never again have occasion 
to use his philosophical machinery ! 
This melancholy presentiment in- 
vested E , and all he said or did, 
with tenfold interest in my eyes. 
“ Don’t suppose, doctor, that I am 
weak enough to be seriously dis- 
turbed by the occurrence I have just 
been mentioning. Whether or not 
it really portends my approaching 
death, I know not. Though I am 
not presumptuous enough to sup- 
pose myself so important as to war- 
rant any special interference of Pro- 
vidence on my behalf—yet I cannot 
help thinking I am to look on this as 
a warning—a solemn premonition— 
that I may ‘ set my house in order, 
and die.’” Our conversation, during 
the remainder of our interview, turn- 
ed on the topic suggested by the af- 
fecting incident just related. I lis- 
tened to all he uttered, as to the 
words of a doomed—a dying man! 
All E—— advanced on this difficult 
and interesting subject, was marked 
not less by sound philosophy, than 
unfeigned piety. e ended with 
avowing his belief, that the Omnipo- 
tent Being who formed both the body 
and the soul, and willed them to ex- 
ist unitedly, could surely, neverthe- 
less, if he saw good, cause the one 
to exist separately from the other; 
either by endowing it with new pro- 
perties for that special purpose, or 
by enabling it to exercise, in its dis- 
embodied state, those powers which 
continued Jatent in it during it®con- 
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nexion with the body. Did it follow 
—he asked—that neither body nor 
soul possessed any other qualities 
than those which were necessary to 
enable them to exist together ? Why 
should the soul be incapable of a 
substantially distinct personal exist- 
ence ? Where the impossibility of its 
being made visible to organs of sense ? 
Has the Almighty no means of bring- 
ing this to pass? Are there no latent 
properties in the organs of vision— 
no subtle sympathies with immaterial 
substances—which are yet undisco- 
vered—and even undiscoverable ? 
Surely this may be the case—though 
how, it would be impossible to con- 
jecture. He saw no bad philosophy, 
he said, in this ; and he who decided 
the question in the negative, before 
he had brought forward some evi- 
dence of its moral or physical impos- 
sibility, was guilty of most presump- 
tuous dogmatism. 

This is the substance of his opi- 
nions; but, alas! I lack the chaste, 
nervous, philosophical eloquence in 
which they were clothed. A dis- 
tinguished living character said of 
E , that he was the most fascina- 
ting talker on abstruse subjects he 
ever heard. I could have staid all 
night listening to him. In fact, I fear 
I did trespass on his politeness even 
to inconvenience. I staid and partook 
of his supper—simple, frugal fare— 
consisting of roast-potatoes, and two 
tumblers of new milk. I left about 
eleven: my mind occupied but with 
one wish, all the way home,—that I 
had known E—— intimately for as 
many years as hours! 

Two days afterwards, the following 
hurried note was put into my hands, 
from my friend Dr D—— : “ My dear 
, Lam sure you will be as much 
affected as I was, at hearing that our 
inestimable friend, Mr E——, had a 
sudden stroke of the palsy this after- 
noon, about two o’clock, from which 
I very much fear he may never reco- 
ver; for this, added to his advanced 
age, and the dreadful chronic com- 
plaint under which he labours, is 
surely sufficient to shatter the small 
remains of his strength. I need hard- 
ly say, that all is in confusion at ——. 
I am going down there to-night, and 
shall be happy to drive youdown also, 
if you will be at my house by seven. 








Yours,” &c. &c. I was grieved and 
agitated, but in nowise surprised at 
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this intelligence. What passed the 
Jast time I saw him prepared me for 
something of this kind ! 

On arriving in the evening we were 
shewn into the parlour, where sat 
Miss E , in a paroxysm of hyste- 
rical weeping, which had forced her 
a few moments before to leave her 
unele’s sick-room. It was some time 
before we could calm her agitated 
spirits, or get her to give us any 
thing like a connected account of her 
uncle’s sudden illness. ‘ Oh, these 
will tell you all!” said she, sobbing, 
and taking two letters from her bo- 
som, one of which bore a black seal; 
“It is these cruel letters that have 
broken his heart! Both came by the 
same post this morning!” She with- 
drew, promising to send for us when 
all was ready, and we hastily opened 
the two letters she had left. What 
will the reader suppose were the two 
heavy strokes dealt at once upon the 
head of Mr E—— by an inscrutable 
Providence? The letter I opened, 
conveyed the intelligence of the sud- 
den death, in childbed, of Mrs ——, 
his only daughter, to whom he had 
been most passionately attached. 
The letter Dr D. held in his hand, 
disclosed an instance of almost un- 

aralleled perfidy and ingratitude. 
P shall here state what I learnt after- 
wards—that many years ago, Mr 
E—— had taken a poor lad from one 
of the parish schools, pleased with 
his quickness and obedience, and had 
apprenticed him to a respectable 
tradesman. He served his articles 
honourably, and Mr E—— nobly ad- 
vanced him funds to establish him- 
self in business. He prospered be- 
yond every one’s expectations: and 
the good, generous, confiding E——, 
was so delighted with his conduct, 
and persuaded of his principles, that 
he gradually advanced him 
sums of money to increase an» 
tensive connexion; and, at Jast, in- 


vested his all, yf little 








short of L.15,000, in this§man’s con- 
cern, for which he reetived 5 per 
cent. Sudden sptcess, howeyer, 
turned this young man’s head; and 
Mr E—— had long been uneasy at 
hearing current rumours about his 
protege’s unsteadiness and extrava- 
gance. He had several times spoken 
to him about them; but was easily 
persuaded that the reports in ques- 
tion were as groundless as malignant, 
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And as the last half-year’s interest 
was paid punctually, accompanied 
with a hint, that if doubts were en- 
tertained of his probity, the man was 
ready to refund a great part of the 
principal, Mr E——’s confidence 
revived. Now, the letter in question 
was from this person; and stated, 
that, though “ circumstances” had 
compelled him to withdraw from his 
creditors for the present, in other 
words—to abscond, he had no doubt 
that if Mr E—— would wait a little, 
he should in time be able to pay him 
a “ fair dividend !”’—* Good God! 
why, E—— is ruined!” exclaimed 
Dr D——, turning pale, and drop- 
ping the letter, after having read it 
to me. 

“ Yes, ruined !—all the hard sa- 
vings of many years labour and eco- 
nomy, gone at a stroke !” 

“ Why, was all his small fortune 
embarked in this man’s concern ?” 

“ All, except a few hundreds lying 
loose at his banker’s !—What is to 
become of poor Miss E—— ?” 

“ Cannot this infamous scoundrel 
be brought to justice ?”’ I enquired. 

“If he were, he may prove, per- 
haps, not worth powder and shot, the 
viper |” 

Similar emotions kept us both si- 
lent for several moments. 

“ This will put his philosophy to 
a dreadful trial,’ said 1. “How do 
you think he will bear it, should he 
recover from the present seizure so 
far as to be made sensible of the ex- 
tent of his misfortunes ?” 

“ Oh, nobly, nobly! I'll pledge my 
existence to it! He’ll bear it like a 
Christian, as well as a philosopher ! 
Pve seen him in trouble before this.” 

“Is Miss E—— entirely dependent 
on her uncle; and has he made no 
provision for her ?” 

“ Alas! he had appropriated to her 
L.5000 of the L.15,000 in this man’s 
hands, as a marriage portion—I know 
it, for I am one of his executors. 
The circumstance of leaving her thus 
destitute, will, 1 know, prey cruelly 
on his mind.” Shortly afterwards, 
We were summoned into the cham- 
ber of the venerable sufferer. His 
niece sat at the bedside, near his 
head, holding one of his cold motion- 
less hands in hers. Mr E——’s face, 
deadly pale, and damp with perspi- 
ration, had suffered a shocking dis- 
tortion of the features :—the left eye 
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wards to the left side. He gazed at 
us vacantly, evidently without recog- 
nising us, as we took our stations, 
one at the foot, the other at the side 
of the bed. What a melancholy con- 
trast between the present expression 
of his eyes, and that of acuteness 
and brilliance which eminently cha- 
racterised them in health! They re- 
minded me of Milton’s sun, looking 


“ through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of its beams.” 


The distorted lips were moving about 
incessantly, as though with abortive 
efforts to speak, though he could ut- 
ter nothing but an inarticulate mur- 
muring sound, which he had continu- 
ed almost from the moment of his be- 
ing struck. Wasit not a piteous—a 
heart-rending spectacle? Was this 
the philosopher ?—After making due 
enquiries, and ascertaining the ex- 
tent of the injury to his nervous sys- 
tem, we withdrew to consult on the 
treatment to be adopted. In account- 
ing for the seizure, I considered that 
the uncommon quantities of lauda- 
num he had so long been in the habit 
of receiving into his system, alone 
sufficiently accounted for his present 
seizure. Then, again, the disease 
in his spine—the consequent ex- 
haustion of his energies—the seden- 
tary, thoughtful life he led—all these 
were at least pre-disposing causes. 
The sudden shock he had received 
in the morning merely accelerated 
what had long been advancing on 
him. We both anticipated a speedily 


fatal issue, and resolved to take the . 
earliest opportunity of acquainting ~ 


him with his approaching end. 

[He lies in nearly the same state 
during Thursday and Friday.) 

Saturday—We are both asto- 
nished and delighted to find that 
E ’s daily paroxysms have de- 
serted him, at least he has exhibited 
no symptoms of their ayfpearance up 
to this day. On entering the room, 
we found, to our inexpressible satis- 
faction, that his disorder had taken 
a very unusual and happy course 
—having been worked out of the 
system by fever. This, as my medi- 
cal readers will be aware, is a very 
rare occurrence.—({Three or four 
pages of the Diary are occupied with 
technical details, of no interest what- 
ever to the general reader.}—His 
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features were soon restored to their 
natural position; and, in short, eve- 
ry appearance of palsy left.him. 
Sunday evening —Mr E—— going 
on well, and his mental energies an 


speech perfectly restored. I called 
on him alone. Almost his first words 
to me were—“ Well, Doctor, good 
Mr Boyle was right, you see!” I 
replied, that it yet remained to be 
proved. « © 

“ God sent me a noble messenger 
to summon me hence, did heqnot ? 
One whose character has always 
been my mod@,as far as I could imi- 
tate his great and good qualities.” 

“You attach too much weight, Mr 
E——,, to that creature of imagina- 
tion” —— 

“ What! do you really doubt that 
Iam onmy death-bed? I assuredly 
shall not recover. The pains in my 
back have left*me, that my end may 
be easy. Aye, aye, the ‘ silver 
cord is loosed.’” I enquired about 
the sudden cessation of his chronic 
complaint. He*said, it had totally 
disappeared ; leaving behind it only 
a sensation of numbness. “ In this 
igstance of His mercy towards an un- 
worthy worm of the earth, ] devout- 
ly thank my Father—my God!” he 
exclaimed, looking reverentially up- 
ward,—“ Oh, how could I in pa- 
tience have possessed my soul, if to 
the pains of dying had been super- 
added those which, hate embittered 
life !—My constatie jprayer to God 
has beengthat, if it be His will, my 
life may run out clear to the last 
drop; and though the stream has_ 
been a littlé troubled,” alluding to® 
the intelligence which had occasion- 
ed his “illness, “ I may yet have my 
prayer answered—Oh, sweet darling 
Anne! why should I grieve for you ? 
Where I am going, I humbly beliéve 
you are! Root and branch—both 
gathered home!” He shed tears 
abundantly, but spoke of the dread- 
ful bereavefhent in terms of perfect 
resignation. * * “ You are 
no doubt acquainted,” he continued, 
“with the other afflicting news, 
which, I own, has cut me tothe quick ! 
My confidence has been betrayed,— 
my sweet niece’s prospects utterly 
blighted,—and I made a beggar of in 
my old ages This ungrateful man 
has squandered away infamously the 
careful savings of more than thirty 
years—every penny of which hasbeen 
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earned with the sweat of my brow. 
I do not so much care for it myself, 
as I have still enough left to preserve 
me from want during the few re- 
maining days I have left me;_ but 
my poor dear Emma! 
aches to think of it!” 
“T hope you may yet recover some 
portion of your property, Mr E——; 
the man speaks in his letter of pay- 
ing you a fair dividend.” 
“ No, no—when once a man has 
deliberately acted in such an un- 
rincipled manner as he has, it is 
oolish to expect restitution. Loss 
of character, and the confidence of 
his benefactor, makes him desperate. 


I find, that, should I linger on earth 


longer than a few weeks, [cannotnow 
afford to pay the rent of this house 
—I must remove from it—I cannot 
die in the house in which my poor 
wife breathed her last—this very 
room!” His tears burst forth again, 
and mine started to my eyes. “A 
friend is now looking out lodgings 
for me in the neighbourhood—to 
which I shall remove the instant my 
health will permit. It goes to my 
heart, to think of the bustling auc- 
tioneer disposing of all my appara- 
tus,’—tears again gushed from his 
eyes—“ the companions of many 
years” —— 

“ Dear, dear sir!—Your friends 
will ransack heaven and earth before 
your fears shall be verified,” said I, 
with emotion. 4 

“ They—you—are very good—but 
you would be unsuccessful !—You 
musf think me very weak to let these 
things overcome me in this way— 
one can’t help feeling them!—A 
man may writhe tinder the ampu- 
tating knife, and yet acknowledge 
the necessity of its Ugad’ My spirit 
wants disciplining.” 

“ Allow me to say, Mr E——, that 
I think you bear your misfortunes 
with admirable fortitude—true phi- 
losophic’” —— 

“ Oh Doctor! Doctor!” he ex- 
claimed, interrupting me, with so- 
lemn emphasis—“ Believe a dying 
man, to whom all thjs world’s fan- 
cied realities have sunk into shadows 
—nothing can make a death-bed easy, 
but RELIGIoN—a humble, hearty faith 
in Him, whose Son redeemed man- 
kind! Philosophy—science—is a no- 
thing—a mockery—a delusion—if it 
be only of this world!—I believe from 


. 
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the bottom of my heart, and have long 
done.so, that the essence—the very 
crown and glory of true philosophy, 
is to surrender up the soul entirely 
to God’s teaching, and practically 
receive and appreciate the consola- 
tions of the gospel of Jesus Christ!” 
Oh, the fervency with which he ex- 
ee himse]lf—his shrunk clasped 

ands pointed upwards, and his fea- 
tures beaming with devotion! I told 
him it did my heart good to hear such 
opinions avowed by aman of his dis- 
tinguished attainments. 

“ Don’t—don’t—don’t talk in that 
strain, Doctor!” said he, turning to 
me with a reproving air. “ Could a 
living man but know how compli- 
ments fall upon a dying man’s ear! 
* * Tam going shortly into the pre- 
sence of Him who is Wisdom itself; 
and shall I go pluming myself on my 
infinitely less than glow-worm glim- 
mer, into the presence of that pure 
effulgence ? Doctor, I’ve felt, lat- 
terly, that I would give worlds to 
forget the pitiful acquirements which 
I have purchased by a life’s labour, 
if my soul might meet a smile of ap- 
probation when it first flits into the 
presence of its Maker—its Judge !” 
Strange language! thought I, for 
the scientific E , confessedly a 
master-mind among men! Would 
that the shoal of sciolists, now bab- 
bling abroad their infidel crudities, 
could have had one moment’s inter- 
view with this dying philosopher! 
Pert fools, who are hardly released 
from their leading-strings—the very 
go-cart, as it were, of elemental 
science—before they strut about and 
forthwith proceed to pluck their Ma- 
KER by the beard—and this, as an 
evidence of their “ independence,” 
and being released from the “ tram- 
mels of superstition !” 

Oh, Lord and Maker of the uni- 
verse!—that thou shouldst be so 
“ long-suffering” towards these inso- 
lent insects of an hour! 

To return. I left E—— in a glow- 
ing mood of mind, disposed to envy 
him his death-bed, even with all the 
ills which attended it! Before lea- 
ving the house, I stepped into the 

arlour to speak afew words to Miss 

——. The sudden illness of her 
uncle had found its way into the pa- 
pers; and I was delighted to find it 
had brought a profusion of cards 
every morning, many of them bear- 
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rank and science. It shewed that 
E——’s worth was properly appre- 
ciated. I counted the cards of five 
noblemen, and very many members 
of the Royal, and other learned So- 
cieties. 





Wednesday, 15th August.—Well, 
poor E—— was yesterday removed 
from his house in —— Row, where 
he had resided upwards of twenty- 
five years—which he had fitted up, 
working often with his own hands, 
at much troubleand expense—having 
built the laboratory-room since he 
had the house—he was removed, I 
say, from his house, to lodgings in 
the neighbourhood. He has three 
rooms on the first floor, small indeed, 
and in humble style—but perfectly 
clean, neat, and comfortable. Was 
not this itself sufficient to have bro- 
ken many a haughty spirit ? His ex- 
tensive philosophical apparatus, fur- 
niture, &c. &c., had all been sold, at 
less than a twentieth part of the sum 
they had originally cost him! No 
tidings as yet have been received of 
the villain who has ruined his gene- 
rous patron! E has ceased, how- 
ever, to talk of it; but I see that 
Miss E feels it acutely. Poor 
girl, well she may! Her uncle was 
carried in a sedan to his new resi- 
dence, and fainted on the way, but 
has continued in tolerable spirits since 
his arrival. His conduct is the ad- 
miration of all that see or hear of 
him! The first words he uttered as 
he was sitting before the fire in an 
easy chair, after recovering a little 
from the exhaustion occasioned by 
his being carried up stairs, were to 
Dr D——,, who hadaccompanied him. 
“ Well!”—he whispered faintly, with 
his eyes shut—* What a gradation ! 
—Reached the half-way-house be- 
tween —— Row and the ‘ house 
appointed for all living !” 

“You have much to bear, sir!” 
said Dr D——. “ And more to be 
thankful for!” replied E » "ar 
there were such a thing as a Protest- 
ant Calendar,” said Dr D to me, 
enthusiastically, while recounting 
what is told above, “ and I could ca- 
nonize, E—— should stand first on 
the list, and be my patron saint!” 
When I saw E——, he was lying in 
bed, in a very low and weak state, 
evidently declining rapidly. Still he 
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looked as placid as his fallen features 
would let him. 

“ Doctor,” said he, soon after I 
had sat down, “ how very good it is 
of you to come so far out of your 
regular route to see me!” 

“Don’t name it,” said I, “ proud 
and happy”’—— 

“ But, excuse me, I wish to tell 
you that, when I am gone, you will 
find I knew how to be grateful, as 
far as my means would warrant.” 

“ Mr E——! my dear sir!” said 
I, as firmly as my emotions could 
let me, “ if you don’t promise, this 
day, to erase every mention of my 
name or services from your will, I 
leave you, and solemnly declare I 
will never intrude upon you again! 
Mr E , you distress me—you do, 
beyond measure !” 

“ Well—well—well—T’'ll obey you 
—but may God bless you! God bless 
you!” he replied, turning his head 
away, while the tears trickled down. 
Indeed! as if a thousand guineas 
could have purchased tle emotions 
with which I felt his poor damp 
fingers feebly compressing my hand ! 

* * * * 





“ Doctor!’’ he exclaimed, after I 
had been sitting with him some time, 
conversing on various subjects con- 
nected with his. illness and worldly 
circumstances—* Don’t you think 
God can speak to the soul as well 
in a night as a day-dream? Shall I 
presume to say he has done so in 
my case?” I asked him what he 
was alluding to. 

“Don’t you recollect my telling 
you of an optical, or spectral illu- 
sion, which occurred to me at —— 
Row ? A man shutting up the shop— 
you know ?” I told him I did. 

“ Well—last night I dreamed—I 
am satisfied it was a dream—that I 
saw Mr Boyle again, but how differ- 
ent! Instead of gloomy clothing, his 
appearance was wondrously radiant 
—and his features were not, as be- 
fore, solemn, sad, and fixed, but wore 
an air of joy and exultation ; and in- 
stead of a miserable expiring taper, 
he held aloft a light like the kindling 
lustre of a star! What think you of 
that, Doctor? Surely, if both these 
are the delusions of a morbid fancy, 
if they are, what a light they fling 
over the ‘ dark valley’ I am enter- 
ing |” 
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I hinted my dissent from the scep- 
tical sneers of the day, which would 
resolve all that was uttered on death- 
beds, into delirious rant—confused, 
disordered faculties—superstition. 

“I think you are right,” said he. 
“ Who knows what new light may 
stream upon the soul, as the wall be- 
tween time and eternity is break- 
ing down? Who has come back from 
the grave to tell us that the soul’s 
energies decay with the body, or 
that the body’s decay destroys or in- 
terrupts the exercise of the soul’s 
powers, and that all a dying man 
utters is mere gibberish ? The Chris- 
tian philosopher would be loth to 
do so, when he recollects that God 
chose the hour of death to reveal fu- 
turity to the patriarchs, and others, 
of old! Do you think a superintend- 
ing Providence would allow the 
most solemn and instructive period 
of our life, the close—scenes where 
men’s hearts and eyes are open, if 
ever, to receive admonition and en- 
couragement—to be mere exhibitions 
of absurdity and weakness? Is that 
the way God treats his servants ?” 


Friday afternoon.—In a more me- 
lancholy mood than usual, on ac- 
count of the evident distress of his 
niece about her altered prospects. 
He told me, however, that he felt 
the confidence of his soul in nowise 
shaken. “ I am,” said he, “ like one 
lying far on the shores of Eternity, 
thrown there by the waters of the 
world, and whom a high and strong 
wave reaches once more and over- 
flows. One may be pardoned a sud- 
den chilliness and heart-fluttering. 
—After all,’ he continued, “ only 
consider what an easy end mine is, 
comparatively with that of many 
others! How very—véry thankful 
should I be for such an easy exit as 
mine seems likely to be! God be 
thanked that I have to endure no 
such agonies of horror and remorse 
as ——!” alluding to Mr ,» whom 
I was then attending, and whose case 
I had mentioned on a former occa- 
sion to Mr E , the one descri- 
bed in a former part of this Diary, 
under the title.—‘* A Man about 
Town” —“ that | am writhing under 
no accident—that I have not to strug- 

le with utter destitution !—Why am 
not left to perish in a prison? To 
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suffer on a scaffold? To be plucked 
suddenly into the presence of my 
Maker in battle,* ‘ with all my sins 
upon my head?’ Suppose I were 
grovelling in the hopeless darkness 
of scepticism or infidelity ? Suppose 
I were still to endure the agonies 
arising from disease in my spine ? 
—Oh God!” exclaimed Mr et 
ve _— me a more humble and grate- 
ful heart!” 


Monday, 19th September.—Mr 
E—— is still alive, to the equal as- 
tonishment of Dr D—— and myself. 
The secret must lie, I think, in his 
tranquil frame of mind. He is as 
happy as the day is vay Oh, that 
my latter days may be like his! I 
was listening with feelings of de- 
light unutterable to E——’s descrip- 
tion of the state of his mind—the 
perfect peace he felt towards all 
mankind, and his humble and strong 
hopes of happiness hereafter—when 
the landlady of the house knocked 
at the door, and on entering, told 
Mr E—— that a person was down 
stairs very anxious to see him.— 
“Who is it ?” enquired E——. She 
did not know. “ Has he ever been 
here before?’ —“ No; butshe thought 
she had several times seen him about 
the neighbourhood.”—*“ What sort 
of a person is he ?” enquired E——, 
with a surprised air.—* Oh, he isa 
tall pale man, in a brown great-coat.” 
E—— requested her to go down and 
ask his name. She returned and 
said, “Mr H , sir’ E— on 
hearing her utter the word, sudden- 
ly raised himself in bed; the little 
colour he had fled from his cheeks: 
he lifted up his hands and exclaim- 
ed—* What can the unhappy man 
want with me?” He paused thought- 
fully for a few moments. “ You’re 
of course aware who this is?” he 
enquired of me in a whisper. I 
nodded. “ Shew him up stairs,” said 
he, and the woman withdrew. “ For 
your own sake, I beg you to be calm; 
don’t allow your feelings” Iwas 
interrupted by the door opening, and 
just such a person as Mrs had 
described entered, with a slow hesi- 
tating step into. the room. He held 
his hat squeezed in both his hands, 
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and he stood fer a few moments 
motionless, just within the door, with 
his eyes fixed on the floor. In that 
— he continued till Mrs —— 
ad retired, shutting the door after 
her, when he turned suddenly to- 
wards the easy-chair by the fire, in 
which Mr E was sitting, much 
agitated—approached, and falling 
down on his knees, he covered his 
eyes with his hands, through which 
the tears presently fell like rain; 
and after many choking sobs and 
sighs, faltered, “ Oh, Mr E r 

“ What do you want with mz, Mr 
H——?” enquired Mr E——, in a 
low tone, but very calmly. 

“ Oh, kind, good, abused sir! I 
have behaved like a villain to you” — 

“ Mr H—-, I beg you will not 
distress me; consider I am ina very 
poor and weak state.” 

“ Don’t, for God’s sake, speak so 
coldly, sir! Iam heartbroken to 
think how shamefully I have used 
you!” 

* Well, then, strive to amend”’— 

“ Oh, dear, good Mr E——! can 
you forgive me?” Mr E—— did 
not answer. I saw he cou/d not. The 
tears were nearly overflowing. The 
man seized his hand, and pressed it 
to his lips with fervency. 

“ Rise, Mr H——, rise! I do for- 

ive you, and I hope that God will! 
Seek His forgiveness, which will 
avail you more than mine !” 

“Oh, sir!” exclaimed the man again, 
covering his eyes with his hands,— 
“ How very—very ill you look— 
how pale and thin. It’s J that have 
done it all—I, the d—— dest” —— 

“ Hush, hush, sir!” exclaimed Mr 
E——, with more sternness than I 
had ever seen him exhibit, “ do not 
curse in a dying man’s room.” 

“ Dying—dying—dying, sir ?” ex- 
claimed the man, hoarsely, staring 
horror-struck at Mr E——, and re- 
tiring a step from him. 

“ Yes, James,’ replied E—, 
mildly, calling him for the first time 
by his Christian name, “I am as- 
suredly dying—but not through you, 
or any thing you have done. Come, 
come, don’t distress yourself unne- 
cessarily,” he continued in the kind- 
est tones; for he saw the man con- 














* This was at the time of the Peninsular campaigns. 
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tinued deadly pale, speechless, and 
clasping his hands convulsively over 
his breast—*“ Consider, James, my 
daughter, Mrs ys 

“ Oh, no, no, sir—no! It’s Z that 
have done it all; my ingratitude has 
broken your heart—I know it has! 
—What will become of me ?”—the 
man resumed, still staring vacantly 
at Mr E—-. 

“ James, I must not be agitated in 
this way—it agitates me—you must 
leave the room unless you can be- 
come calm. What is done is done; 
and if you really repent of it” —— 

“ Oh, I do, sir; and could almost 
weep tears of blood for it! But in- 
deed, sir, it has been as much my 
misfortune as my fault.” 

“ Was it your misfortune or your 
fault that you kept that infamous 
woman on whom you have squan- 
dered so much of your property—of 
mine rather ?” enquired Mr E——, 
with a mild expostulating air. The 
man suddenly blushed scarlet, and 
continued silent. 

“ It is right I should tell you that 
it is your misconduct which has turn- 
ed me out, in my old age, from the 
house which has sheltered me all 
my life, and driven me to die in this 
poor place! You have beggared my 
niece, and robbed me of all the hard 
earnings of my life—wrung from the 
sweat of my brow, as you well know, 
James. James, how could your heart 
let you do all this ?’ The man made 
him no answer. “Iam not angry 
with you—that is past—but I am 
grieved—disappointed—shocked to 
find my confidence in you has been 
so much abused.” 

“ Oh, sir, I don’t know what it was 
that infatuated me ; but—never trust 
a living man again, sir—never,” re- 
plied the man vehemently. 

“It is not likely I shall, James—I 
shall not have the opportunity,” said 
Mr E——, calmly. The man’s eye 
continued fixed on Mr E , his 
lip quivered, in spite of his violent 
compression, and the fluctuating co- 
lour in his cheeks shewed the agita- 
tion he was suffering. 

“Do you forgive me, sir, for what 
Ihave done?” he asked almost in- 
audibly. 

“ Yes—if you promise to amend— 
yes! Here is my hand—I po forgive 
you, as I hope for my own forgive- 
ness hereafter!” said Mr E—, 








reaching out his hand. “ And if your 
repentance is sincere, should it ever 
be in your power, remember whom 
you have most heavily wronged, not 
me, but—but—Miss E——, my poor 
niece. If you should ever be able 
to make her any reparation——” the 
tears stood in Mr E——’s eyes, and 
his emotions prevented his comple- 
ting the sentence. “ Really you must 
leave me, James—you must—I am 
too weak to bear this scene any 
longer,” said E——, faintly, looking 
deadly pale. 

“ You had better withdraw, sir, 
and call some other time,” said IL 
He rose, looking almost bewildered ; 
thrust his hand into his breast-pocket, 
and taking out a small packet, laid it 
hurriedly on Mr E——’s lap—snatch- 
ed his hand to his lips, and mur- 
muring, “ Farewell, farewell, best of 
men!”—withdrew. I watched him 
through the window ; and saw that 
as soon as he had left the house, he 
set off, running almost at the top of 
his speed. When I returned to look 
at Mr E——, he had fainted. He had 
opened the packet, and a letter lay 
open in his - with a great many 
bank-notes. The letter ran as fol- 
lows: “Injured and revered sir— 
When you read this epistle, the mi- 
serable writer will have fled from his 
country, and be on his way to Ame- 
rica. He has abused the confidence 
of one of the greatest and best of 
men, but hopes the enclosed sum 
will shew he repented what he had 
done! If it is ever in his power he 
will domore. J—— H——.”, The 
packet contained bank-notes to the 
amount of L.3000. When E—— had 
recovered from his swoon, I had 
him conveyed to bed, where he lay 
in a state of great exhaustion. He 
scarce spoke a syllable during the 
time I continued with him. 


Tuesday.—Mr E—— still suffer 
from the effects of yesterday’s ex 
ment. It has, 1am confident, hurri 

him far on his journey to the grave. 
He told me he had been turning over 
the affair in his mind, and considered 
that it would be wrong in him to re- 
tain the L.3000, as it would be ille- 
gal, and a fraud on H——’s other 
creditors ; and this upright man had 
actually sent in the morning for the 
solicitor to the bankrupt’s ry et 
and put the whole into his hands, 
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telling him of the circumstances un- 
der which he had received it, and 
asking him whether he should not 
be wrong in keeping it. The lawyer 
told him that he might perhaps be 
legally, but not morally wrong—as 
the law certainly forbade such pay- 
ments, and yet he was, by very far, 
the largest creditor. ‘“ Let me act 
right, then, in the sight of God and 
man! Take the money, and let me 
come in with the rest of the credi- 
tors.” —Mr —— withdrew. He must 
have seen but seldom such an in- 
stance of noble conscientiousness ! | 
remonstrated with Mr E——-. _ “ No, 
no, Doctor,” he replied, “ I have en- 
deavoured strictly to do my duty 
during life—I will not begin roguery 
on my death-bed !”—* Possibly you 
may notreceivea ad in the pound, 
Mr E—-,” said I. 

“ But I shall have the comfort of 
quitting life with a clear conscience!” 


* ® #* * * 


Monday.—{A week afterwards.}— 
The “ weary wheels of life” will soon 
“ stand still!’ All is calm and se- 
rene with E—— as a summer even- 
ing’s sunset ! He is at peace with all 
the world, and with his God. It is 
like entering the porch of heaven, 
and listening to an angel, to visit and 
converse with E——. This morning 
he received the reward of his noble 
conduct in the matter of H——’s 
bankruptcy. The assignees have 
wound up the affairs, and found them 
not near so desperate as had been 
apprehended. The business was still 
to be carried on in H——’s name; 
and the solicitor, who had been sent 
for by E—— to receive the L.3000 
in behalf of the assignees, called this 
morning with a cheque for L.3500, 
and a highly complimentary letter 
from the assignees. They informed 

that there was every prospect 

the concern’s yet discharging the 
vy amount of his claim, and that 

ey would see to its being paid to 
whomsoever he might appoint.— 
H—— had set sail for America, the 
very day he had called on E——, and 
had left word that he should never 
return. E—— aitered his will this 
evening, in the presence of myself 
and Dr D——. He left about L.4000 
to his niece, “ and whatever sums 
might be from time to time paid in 
from H—=’s business ;” five guineas 
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for a yearly prize to the writer of the 
best summary of the progress of 
philosophy every year, in one of the 
Scotch colleges; and ten pounds to 
be delivered every Christmas to ten 
poor men, as long as they lived, and 
who had already received the gratui- 
ty for several years; “ and to J—— 
H——, the full and hearty forgive- 
ness, and prayers to God that he may 
return to a course of virtue and true 
piety, before it is too late” * * * 
“ How is it,” said he, addressing Dr 
D—— and me, “ that you have nei- 
ther of you said any thing to me about 
examining my body after my de- 
cease ?” Dr D—— replied, that he 
had often thought of asking his per- 
mission, but had kept delaying from 
day to day. “ Why ?” enquired 
E——, with a smile of surprise, “ do 
you fancy I have any silly fears or 
prejudices on the subject? That I 
am anxious about the shell when the 
kernel is gone? I can assure you that 
it would rather give me pleasure 
than otherwise, to think that by an 
examination of my body, the cause 
of medical science might be advan- 
ced, and so minister a little to my 
species. I must however, say you 
nay; for I promised my poor wife 
that I would forbid it. She had pre- 
judices, and I have a right to respect 
them.” 

Wednesday.—He looked much re- 
duced this evening. 1 had hurried 
to his lodgings, to communicate 
what I considered would be the gra- 
tifying intelligence, that the highest 
prize of a foreign learned society had 
just been awarded him, for his work 
on , together with a fellow- 
ship. My heated and hurried man- 
ner somewhat discomposed . him; 
and before I had communicated my 
news, he asked, with some agitation, 
“ What !—Some new misfortune ?”— 
When I had told him my errand,— 
“ Oh, bubble! bubble! bubble !”’ he 
exclaimed, shaking his head with a 
melancholy smile, “ would I not give 
10,000 of these for a poor man’s 
blessing? Are these, éhese, the trifles 
men toil through a life for ?—Oh, if 
it had pleased God to give mea single 
glimpse of what I now see, thirty 
years ago, how true an estimate I 
should have formed of the littleness 
—the vanity of human applause! 
How much happier would my end 
have been! ow much nearer 
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should I have come to the character 
of a true philosopher—an impartial, 
independent, sincere teacher of the 
truth, for its own sake !’—“* But 
honours of this kind are of admirable 
service to science, Mr E 2” said 
I, “as supplying strong incentives 
and stimulants to a pursuit of philo- 
sophy.” 

“ Yes—but does it not argue a de- 
fect in the constitution of men’s 
minds to require them? What is the 
use of stimulants in medicine, Doc- 
tor ?—Don’t they presuppose a mor- 
bid sluggishness in the parts they 
are applied to? Do you ever sti- 
mulate a healthy organ?—So is it 
with the little honours and distine- 
tions we are speaking of. Directly 
a man becomes anxious about ob- 
taining them, his mind has lost its 
healthy tone—its sympathies with 
truth—with real philosophy.” 

“ Would you, then, discourage 
striving for them? Would you 
banish honours and prizes from the 
scientific world ?” 

“ Assuredly—altogether—did we 
but exist in a better state of society 
than we do.* * What is the proper 
spirit in which, as matters at present 
stand, a philosopher should accept 
of honours ?—Merely as evidences, 
testimonials, tothe multitude of those 
who are otherwise incapable of ap- 
——— his merits, and would set 
1im down as a dreamer—a visionary 
—but that they saw the estimation 
in which he was held by those who 
are likely to canvass his claims 
strictly. They compel the deference, 
if not respect, of the & wear. A 
philosopher ought to receive them, 
therefore, as it were, in self-defence 
—a shut-mouth to babbling envious 
gainsayers. Were all the world philo- 
sophers, in the true sense of the word, 
not merely would honours be unne- 
cessary, but an insult—a reproach. 
Directly, a philosopher is conscious 
that the love of fame—the ambition 
to secure such distinctions, is gradu- 
ally insinuating—interweaving itself 
with the very texture of his mind; 
that considerations of that kind are 
becoming necessary in any degree to 
prompt him to undertake or prose- 
cute scientific pursuits, he may write 
Icuasop on the door of his soul’s 
temple—for the glory is departed. 
His motives are spurious; his fires 
false! To the exact extent of the 
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necessity for such motives is, as it 
were, the pure ore of his soul adul- 
terated. Minerva’sjealous eyes can 
detect the slightest vacillation or in- 
consistency in her votaries, and dis- 
cover her rival evenbefore the votary 
himself is sensible of her existence ; 
and withdraws from her faithless 
admirer, in cold disdain, perhaps 
never to return. Do you think that 
Archimedes, Plato, or Sir Isaac 
Newton, would have cared astraw for 
even royal honours ? The true test, 
believe me—the almost infallible cri- 
terion of a man’s having attained to 
true greatness of mind—to the true 
philosophic temper, is, his utter in- 
difference to all sorts of honours and 
distinctions. Why ?—What seeks he 
—or proposes to seek—but Trutu ? 
Is he to stop in the race, to look after 
Atalanta’s apples ? He should endure 
honours, not go out of his way to 
seek them. If one apple hitches in 
his vest, he may carry it with him, 
not stop to dislodge it. Scientific 
distinctions are absolutely necessary 
in the present state of society, be- 
cause it is defective. A mere ambi- 
tious struggle for college honours, 
through rivalry, has induced many a 
man to enter so far upon philosophi- 
cal studies, as that their charms, 
unfolding in proportion to his pro- 
gress, have been, of themselves, at last 
sufficient to prevail upon him to go 
onwards—to love science for herself 
alone. Honours make a man open 
his eyes, who would else have gone 
to his grave with them shut: and 
when once he has seen the divinity 
of truth, he laughs at obstacles, and 
follows it, through evil and good 
report—if his soul be properly con- 
stituted—if it have in it any of the 
nobler sympathies of our nature.— 
That is my homily on honours,” said 
he, with a smile. “Ihave not wil- 
fully preached and practised different 
things, I assure you,” he continu 

with a modest air, “ but through 1 

have striven to act upon these prin= 
ciples. Still, I never saw so clearly 
as at this moment how small my 
success has been—to what an extent 
I have been influenced by incorrect 
motives—as far as an over-valuing 
of the world’s honours may be so 
considered. Now I see through no 
such magnifying medium; the mists 
and vapours are dispersing; and I, 
begin to see that these objects are in 
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themselves little, even to nothing- 
ness.—The general retrospect of 
my life is far from satisfactory,” 
continued E—— with a sigh—* and 
fills me with real sorrow !”—“ Why?” 
—I enquired with surprise. “ Why, 
for this one reason—because I have 
in a measure sacrificed my religion 
to philosophy! Oh—will my Maker 
thus be put off with the mere lees— 
the refuse—of my time and ener- 

ies? For one hour in the day, that 

have devoted to him, have I not 
given twelve or fourteen to my own 
pursuits ? What shall I say of this 
shortly—in a few hours—perhaps 
moments—when I stand selene in 
the presence of Gop—when I see 
Him face to face !—Oh, Doctor !— 
my heart sinks and sickens at the 
thought !—shall I not be speechless as 
one of old?” 

I told him I thought he was unne- 
cessarily severe with himself—that 
poe wrote bitter things against him- 
self.” 

“| thought so once, nay, all my 
life, myself—Doctor”—said he, so- 
lemnly—* but, mark my words as a 
dying man—you will think as I do 
now when you come to be in my 
circumstances !” 

The above, feebly conveyed per- 
haps to-the reader, may be considered 
THE LAST WORDS OF A PHILO- 
SOPHER. They madean impression 
on my mind which has never been ef- 
faced; and I trust never will. The 
reader need not suspect him of “ pro- 
sing.” The above were uttered with 
no pompous, swelling, pedantic swag- 
ger of manner, but with the simplest, 
most modest air, and in the most sil- 
very tones of voice I ever listened 
to. He often paused, from faintness : 
and at the conclusion, his voice grew 
almost inaudible, and he wiped the 
thick-standing dews from his fore- 
head. He begged me, in alow whis- 

, to kneel nee and read him one 
of the church prayers—the one ap- 

inted for those in prospect of 
death : I took down the prayer-book, 
and complied, though my emotions 
would not suffer me to speak in more 
than an often-interrupted whisper. 
He lay perfectly silent throughout, 
with his clasped hands pointing up- 
wards; and when I had concluded, 


he responded feebly, but fervently, 
“ Amen—Amen !”—and the tears 
gushed down his cheeks, My heart 
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was melted within me. The silk cap 
had slipped from his head, and his 
long loose silvery hair streamed over 
his bed-dress: his appearance was 
that of a dying prophet of old! But 
I find I am going on at too great 
length for the reader’s patience, and 
must pause. For my own part I could 
linger over the remembrances of 
these solemn scenes for ever: but I 
shall hasten on to the “ last scene of 
all.” It did not take place till near 
a fortnight after the interview above 
narrated. His manner during that 
time evinced no tumultuous ecsta- 
sies of soul; none of the boisterous 
extravagance of enthusiasm, His 
departure was like that of the sun, 
sinking gradually and finally, lower 
—lower—lower—no sudden up- 
flashings—no quivering—no flicker- 
ing unsteadiness about his fading 
rays! 


Tuesday, 13th October.—Miss 
E—— sent word that her uncle ap- 
peared dying, and had expressed a 
wish to see both Dr D—— and me. 
I therefore dispatched a note to Dr 
D——, requesting him to meet me 
at a certain place, and then hurried 
through my list of calls, so as to have 
finished by three o’clock. By four 
we were both in the room of the 
dying philosopher. Miss E—— sat 
by his bedside, her eyes swollen with 
weeping, and was in the act of kiss- 
ing her uncle’s cheek when we en- 
tered. Mr F——, an exemplary 
clergyman, who had been one of 
E——’s earliest and dearest friends, 
sat at the foot of the bed, with a 
copy of Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Li- 
ving and Dying,” from which he was 
reading in a low tone, at the request 
of E——. The appearance of the 
latter was very interesting. At his 
own instance, he had not long before 
been shaved, washed, and had a 
change of linen; and the bed was 
also but recently made, and was not 
at all tumbled or disordered. The 
mournful tolling of the church-bell 
for a funeral was also heard at inter- 
vals, and added to the solemnity of 
the scene. I have seldom felt in such 
a state of excitement as I was on first 
entering the room. He shook hands 
with each of us, or rather we shook 
his hands, for he could hardly lift 
them from the bed. “ Well—thank 
you for coming to bid me farewell !” 
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said he, with a smile; adding pre- 
sently, “ Will you allow Mr F—— to 
proceed with what he is reading ?” 
Of course we nodded, and sat in 
silence, listening. I watched E——’s 
features; they were much wasted— 
but exhibited no traces of pain. His 
eye, though rather sunk inthe socket, 
was full of the calmness and confi- 
dence of unwavering hope, and often 
directed upwards with a devout ex- 
pression. A most heavenly serenity 
was diffused over his countenance. 
His lips occasionally moved, as if in 
the utterance of prayer. When Mr 
F—— had closed the book, the first 
words uttered by E—— were, “ Oh! 
the infinite goodness of God !” 

“ Do you feel that your ‘ anchor 
is within the veil ? ” enquired F—~. 

“ Oh !—yes—yes !—My vessel is 
steadily moored —the tide of life 

oes fast away—I am forgetting that 
ever sailed on its sea!’ replied 
E——, closing his eyes. 

“ The star of faith shines clearest 
in the night of expiring nature !” ex- 
claimed 

“ The Sun—the Sun of faith, say 
rather,” replied E , in a tone of 
fervent exultation; “ it turns my 
night into day—it warms my soul— 
itrekindles my energies !—Sun—sun 
of righteousness” !—he exclaimed, 
faintly. Miss E—— kissed him re- 
peatedly with deep emotion. “ Em- 
ma, my love!” he whispered, “ hope 
thou in God! See how he will sup- 
port thee in death !”—She burst into 
tears.—* Will you promise me, love, 
to read the little Bible I gave you 
when I am gone—especially the 
New Testament ?—Do—do, love.” 

“ I will—Il—,” replied Miss 
E——, almost choked with her emo- 
tions. She could say no more. 

“ Dr ——,” he addressed me, “ I 
feel more towards you than I can ex- 

ress ; your services—services——”’ 
e — very pale and faint. I rose 
and poured out a glass of wine, and 
put it to his lips. He drank a few 
tea-spoonfuls, and it revived him. 
“Well!” heexclaimed, in a stronger 
voice than I had before heard him 
speak. “I thank God I leave in 
erfect peace with all mankind ! 
There is but one thing that grieves 
me—the general neglect of religion 
among men of science.” Dr D—— 
said it must afford him great consola- 
tion to reflect on the steadfast re- 
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gard for religion which he himself 
had always evidenced. “ No, no—I 
have gone nearly as far astray as any 
of them ; but God’s rod has brought 
me back again. I thank God de- 
voutly, that he ever afflicted me as 
I have been afflicted through life— 
He knows I do!” * * * Some one 
mentioned the prevalence of ma- 
terialism. He lamented it bitterly ; 
but assured us that several of the 
most eminent men of theage—naming 
them—believed firmly in the im- 
materiality and immortality of the 
human soul. 

“Do you feel firmly convinced of 
it—on natural and philosophical 

rounds ?” enquired Dr D—. 

“Tdo; and have, ever since I in- 
stituted an enquiry on the subject. 
I think the difficulty is to believe 
the reverse—when it is owned on 
all hands, that —s in Nature’s 
changes suggests the idea of annihi- 
lation. I own that doubts have 
very often crossed my mind on the 
subject—but could never see the 
reason of them !” 

“But your confidence does not rest 
on the barren grounds of reason,” 
said I; “you believe Him who 
brought ‘life and immortality’ into 
the world.” 

“ Yes—‘ Thanks be to God, who 
giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ !’” 

“ Do you never feel a pang of re- 
gret at leaving life ?’ I enquired. 

“No, no, no!” he replied with 
emphasis; “life and I are grown 
unfit for each other! My sympathies 
—my hopes—my joys, are too large 
for it! Why should I, just got into 
the haven, think of risking ship- 
wreck again ?”” 

* * * * * 

He lay still for nearly twenty mi- 
nutes without speaking. His breath- 
ing was evidently accomplished with 
great difficulty; and when his eyes 
occasionally fixed on any of us, we 
perceived that their expression was 
altered. He did not seem to see 
what he looked at. I noticed his 
fingers also slowly twitching or 
scratching the bed-clothes. Still the 
expression of his features was calm 
and tranquil as ever. He was mur- 
muring something in Miss E——’s 
ear ; and she whispered to us, that he 
said, “ Don’t go—ZI shall want you 
at siz.” Within about a quarter of 
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six o’clock, he enquired where Em- 





ma was, and Dr D ,and Mr F——, 
and myself. We severally answered, 
that we sat around him. 

“ T have not seen you for the last 
twenty minutes. Shake hands with 
me!” We did. “ Emma, my sweet 
love! put your arm round my neck 
—I am cold, cold.” Her tears fell 
fast on his face. “ Don’t cry, love 
—don’t—I am quite happy !—God 
—God—bless you, love !” 

His lower jaw began to droop a 
little. 

Mr F——, moved almost to tears, 
rose from his chair, and noiselessly 
kneeled down beside him. 

“ Have faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ!” he exclaimed, looking stead- 
fastly into his face. 

“T po!” he answered distinctly, 
while a faint smile stole over his 
drooping features. 

“Let us pray!” whispered Mr 
F——; and we all knelt down in si- 
lence. I was never so overpowered 
in my life. I thought I should have 
been choked with suppressing my 
emotions. “ O Lord, our heavenly 
Father!’ commenced Mr F——, in 
a low tone, “ receive thou the spirit 
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of this our dying brother——.” E—— 
slowly elevated his left hand, and 
kept it pointing upwards for a few 
moments, when it suddenly dropped, 
and a long deep respiration announ- 
ced that this great and good man had 
breathed his last! 

No one in the room spoke or stir- 
red for several minutes; and I al- 
most thought I could hear the beat- 
ings of our hearts. He died within 
a few moments of six o’clock. Yes 
—there lay the sad effigy of our de- 
ceased “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend ;’—and yet, why call it sad? 
I could detect no trace of sadness in 
his features—he had left in peace 
and joy ; he had lived well, and died 
as he had lived. I can now appre- 
ciate the force of that prayer of one 
of old—* Let me die the death of the 
+ ee and let my last end be like 
iis ! 





There was some talk among his 
friends of erecting a tablet to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey; but 
it has been dropped. We soon lose 
the recollection of departed excel- 
lence, if it require any thing like 
active exertion. 





IGNORAMUS ON THE FINE ARTS, 


No 


WE now return in our ignorance 
to the exposition of the Fine Arts of 
old in England. 

Of ancient English painting our 
friend Allan gives a rapid and vigor- 
ous sketch; scanty enough, indeed, 
but ez nihilo nihil fit. The shallow 
rill was lost in desert sands, and the 
true fountain of British Art arose in 
the 18th century. Whatever may be 
decided as to the authenticity of Os- 
sian or Taiessin, they certainly were 
not the fathers of modern British 
verse. 

Religious painting of some sort or 
other was introduced by St Bene- 
dict Bisiob, the friend and early pre- 
ceptor of the venerable Bede, whose 
history you have read in Southey’s 
Vindicie Ecclesiz Anglicane, or if 
not, pray do. He ornamented the 


church of Wearmouth with the Vi- 
sions of the Apocalypse. It would 
be curious, if it were possible, to 


AL 


compare those said Visions at Wear- 
mouth with Mr West’s Death on the 
Pale Horse, and other pieces taken 
from the same mysterious source in 
later times, all of which, whatever 
their historical merits, seem to fall 
into the same error of presenting 
simultaneously objects which the 
Prephet must have seen in succes- 
sion. But it is quite impossible to 
paint a Vision, far more to convey 
to waking uninspired sense, the 
power and import of a Prophet’s 
vision. The best thatcan be achieved 
in that kind is as impotent as the 
black pages in Tristram Shandy to 
pourtray primeval darkness. Of 
St Benedict, however, Mr Cunning- 
ham says nothing, but begins his 
survey with Henry the Third, a 
timid and pious king, who found- 
ed many Cathedrals, and enriched 
them with sculpture and painting, to 
an extent, and with a skill that me- 
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rited the commendation of Flaxman. 
The royal instructions of 1233 are 
curious, and inform us of the cha- 
racter of art at that remote period, 
and of the subordinate condition of 
its professors. In Italy, indeed, as 
well as in England, an artist was 
then, and long after, considered as a 
mere mechanic. He was commonly 
at once a carver of wood, a maker 
of figures, a house and heraldry 
painter, a carpenter, an upholsterer, 
and a mason; and sometimes, over 
and above all this, he was a tailor. 
This seems to surprise and offend 
Allan; but, for my part, I am so far 
from wondering that artists were 
tailors in the fourteenth century, 
that I regret that tailors are not art- 
ists in the nineteenth, and fearlessly 
affirm that no human being is fit to 
be tailor, mantua-maker, milliner, 
corset-maker, coiffeur, or even so 
much as to dress his own hair, who 
has not a taste for the arts of design. 
Are not the greatest masters almost 
as much celebrated for their‘ drape- 
ries as for their nudes? Does not 
the tailor, as well as the artist, re- 
quire much knowledge of colour, 
much skill of hand, much experience 
in human character, an acquaintance 
with anatomy, a smattering of geo- 
metry, a fine sense of beauty, and 
adroitness at flattery, a nice obser- 
vance of complexions, dexterity in 
concealing the defects of nature, and 
the talent of displaying and imita- 
ting her perfections? Does not a 
comely costume require a variety of 
parts, a unity in the whole, a har- 
mony of colours, a tone, a fitness, a 
just magnitude, a proportion, a cha- 
racteristic expression, suited to the 
age, country, profession, aspect, 
height, and manner of the wearer ? 
If Albert Durer drew mathematically, 
and published a book of proportions 
for the instruction of his trade—our 
modern costumiers take measure by 
algebra, and cut out by diagrams. 
If a perfect connoisseur canascertain 
the merits and dimensions of a colos- 
sus, of which no part is extant but 
the great toe, Snip can do more— 
he can make you an impeccable pair 
of inexpressibles, by simply taking 
the girth of your thumb. It would 
contribute marvellously, not only to 
the grace of our beaux, but to the 
health of our belles, if their advisers 
in affairs of dress had studied the 
VOL. XXIX. NO. CLXXVIII. 
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antique, read Sir Joshua’s Lectures 
and Hogarth’s Analysis, and imbibed 
the principles of the Italian masters. 
So might they learn what to aim at— 
any fashionable assembly will shew 
them what to shun. 

As the colouring of a picture may 
be at once chaste and rich, so maya 
dress be splendid, and yet simple. 
Bad pictures are often both tawdry 
and dingy—so are ill-dressed people. 

With regard to all drapery, whe- 
ther stitched, painted, or carved, one 
rule is absolute—it should never 
challenge a separate attention, but 
seem a necessary congenital part of 
the person. Clothes, if we think of 
them on ourselves, must be uncom- 
fortable—if in others, indecorous. 
The draperies of mere drapery-paint- 
ers remind us of the silks and vel- 
vets displayed some years ago at 
Brandenburg-house, or a Sabbath- 
breaking Cockney in his Sunday 
toggery—or, to come nearer to the 

oint, a lay figure in real clothes. 
ll-fashioned garments have always 
more or less of this fault; you can 
neither wear them, nor see them 
worn, without thinking of them. But 
the best and most graceful offend on 
the same ground, if, however well- 
fashioned, they be very much out of 
the fashion, or anywise unsuitable 
to the age, rank, or character of the 
wearer. Sombre habits in a dashing 
woman of fashion have the effect of 
a disguise. It is possible to dress 
too plain for modesty. 

Sir Joshua advises that drapery 
should be neither silk, satin, gros de 
Naples, velvet, plush, sarsenet, calico, 
cambric, paduasoy, corduroy, bom-* 
bazine, huckaback, nor any other fa- 
bric or manufacture. It should be 
drapery, and nothing else—a wise 

recept, which the tailor cannot fol- 
ow to the letter, but to the spirit 
whereof he will do well to attend. 
To prove that I am not singular in 
my views of this subject, it is only 
necessary to mention that certain 
ladies consulted Kent, the universal 
genius, painter, architect, and Jand- 
scape-gardener, about their birth- 
day suits; and the wicked wag ar- 
rayed one in a petticoat, decorated 
with columns of the five orders, and 
another in a bronze-coloured satin, 
with ornaments of gold. 

In sober sadness, and conscious ig- 
norance, I cannot conceive the mere 
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colourist, or even the designer, who 
works for the eye alone,—whose de- 
signs contain neither poetry nor sense, 
and communicate neither knowledge 
nor power,—as anywise superior to 
atailor. His craft may, or may not, 
be the more difficult of the two; but 
Snip’s is undoubtedly the more use- 
ful. As for the sensual pleasure 
which colour is capable of affording, 
Titian himself was a fool to the 
waved and watered, glossy, light- 
catching, ever-varying hues of the 
silken bales, for which hungry Spi- 
talfields too often receives the wages 
of starvation. Every vagrant Auto- 
lycus,—“ each wandering merchant 
bent beneath his load,’—exposes to 
the covetous eyes of the village lass 
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more gorgeous tints than ever lay 
on mortal palette ! 

To proceed. When the arts were 
reviving in Italy, England, occupied 
with foreign and domestic wars, 
oppressed in her trade, exhausted in 
her treasury, devoted to ruin, ex- 
pense, and senseless ostentation, pro- 
fited not by the example. Italy ex- 
ported Bulls and Legates a Ceitere, 
but kept the painters at home; yet, 
in the age of Chaucer, a great artist 
would not have been neglected. The 
third Edward was magnificent ; his 
unfortunate grandson was profuse. 
John of Gaunt was the patron of 
Chaucer, but whether as poet or 

ainter, does not appear. Richard 
I. noticed Gower.* What “ art 





* In Thames, when ft was flowing, 
As I by boat came rowing ; 
So as Fortune her time set, 
My liege lord perchance I met, 
And so befell, as I came nigh, 
Out of my boat, when he me sigh—i.e. saw, 
He had me come into his barge ; 
But when I was with him at large, 
Amongst other things he said, 
He hath this charge upon me laid, 
Some new thing I should book, 
That he himself might on it look. 


Confessio Amantis. 


The earlier copies of this strange poem contain many flattering notices of Richard, which 
the old bard thought proper afterwards to expunge when that unhappy prince had lost the 
popularity to which he “enfeoffed himself,” and for which he forfeited authority and 


respect. 


Poets, vain men, in their mood, 
Travel with the multitude. 








Yet it was not much to Gower’s credit, after receiving such condescension from his hapless 
sovereign, to hail the accession of the usurper Bolingbroke, in vile Leonine, or rather 
Assinine verses. The author who beshrives an established sovereign, has at least custom to 
plead for his folly ; but he that hastens to salute the parhelion of revolution, runs the risk 
of being derided as a false prophet, and despised as a sycophant. Poets, it seems, could be 
as base in the fourteenth century as in the nineteenth. Nay, I will fearlessly aver, that 
the moral character of fine literature was never so high or so pure as at present. 

Gower has of late found a sturdy patron in Sharon Turner, who seems inclined to set 
him on a level at least with Chaucer. Sharon is a sensible man, a patient investigator of 
the past. English history is much indebted to his labours ; but he is not quite free from 
that amiable partiality which we all are apt to feel for what is peculiarly our own. Well 
did Elia observe, one cannot make a pet of a book that every body reads. But a book that 
nobody has read but one’s self, and perhaps half a dozen of one’s particular friends, becomes 
part of one’s personality—“ bone of my bone.” Sir William Jones equalled Ferdusi to 
Homer, and thought the Sacontala worthy of Euripides, Racine, or Shakspeare. Probably 
Dr Bowring thinks the Russian anthology superior to the Greek. 

According to “ ancient Gower,” love-making in his time must have been a very serious 
and erudite business ; for his Confessio Amantis—a conversation between a young lover and 
the Priest of Venus—seems to be a metrical encyclopdia,—a brief, tedious abstract of the 
omne scibile,—a compendium of all the ologies then extant. Some of the love-tales, how- 
ever, are related with much truth and simple pathos. Gower had certainly been in love 
himself; but whether he found alchymy and logic yery serviceable in his courtship, is rather 
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there was, lack’d not encourage- 
ment.” Painting partook of the war- 
like spirit of the time, and became 
martial, instead of religious. Buta 
passion for gilded banners and sur- 
coats of arms, is not a taste for art. 
St Edward is as good a subject as St 
George; and the Wiverns of Heral- 
dry are as far removed from /a belle 
Nature, as the Dragons of the Apo- 
calypse. In fact, kings and princes 
cannot make artists; they can only 
employ and pay them; and mere 
peony is so far from art, that it 

ardly implies civilization. Well does 
Milton speak of “ barbaric pearl and 
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pampered menial; hence, though it 
may spring, and grow, and flourish 
amid war and tumult, and even sur- 
vive under a despotism—under a 
military aristocracy, it scarce can 
liftits head. It must be loved, ho- 
noured, esteemed, for its own sake— 
not fed, flattered, and despised. The 
knights and barons bold might be 
liberal, as the better kind of thieves 
— are, to the minstrels who 
auded their vices, and would have 
rewarded the limner who could em- 
blazon images of blood or sensuality, 
as well as the largitores raping com- 
monly reward the instruments of 





gold.” The spirit of art is proud, 


their pleasures ; but they cannot con- 
and brooks not the condition of a 


fer dignity. Those haughty lords 





dubious. The leading idea of his Confessio is this—that the suitor, to be worthy of his 
mistress, should be furnished, not only with every moral and Christian virtue, but with all 
divine and human learning, with every feat of skill, and every device of wit. Mr Turner 
has given copious extracts, which will probably satisfy the curious reader. He that wants 
more of the “* moral Gower,” will find the whole of his English works in the second volume of 
Chalmers’s collection. His French verses, entitled Petitio Orantis, and his Latin Rhyming 
Chronicle, have not, to my knowledge, been printed. The Vox Clamantis is a half histo- 
rical, half allegorical description of Wat Tyler’s insurrection, and the disorders consequent 
thereon. It may contain some curious information, and should be carefully and Jearnedly 
edited at the public expense. Gower could not tell his tale of domestic troubles without 
converting it into a vision. This dozing somnambulistic fashion then in vogue, has of late 
been revived by poets, who have gone to sleep to dream over what they had read in the 
Times or the Annual Register,—to be informed, supernaturally, of the contents of the 
London Gazette extraordinary. It is remarkable, that almost all the allegorical composi- 
tions of the middle ages begin with a description of the weather, or the time of the year 
—a custom followed in the “ Induction to the Mirror for Magistrates,” and in the 
prologues to Gawain Douglass’s /Eneid. The Vox Clamantis accordingly begins with a 
florid delineation of summer, as Wat Tyler’s rebellion broke out in June 1381. The poet 
innocently goeth forth to pick flowers, falls asleep, and dreams that a huge multitude of 
men-monsters, in the shape of wolves, apes, swine, &c., advanced towards him—who for 
their leader chose a jay, called Wat—committed terrible havoc, and drove well-disposed 
persons—himself among the rest—to the woods and caves. His Wat, whom he sets forth 
as “ Vox tetra, trux vultus, verissima mortis imago,” bears small resemblance to the sighing 
sentimental Reformer, the Wat Tyler of surreptitious notoriety. The poem proceeds with 
a satirical description of the vices of the times—not exactly in the manner of the “ Age,” 
a poem; or the “ Age Reviewed,” a satire; or even of the “ Reigning Vice”—and con- 
cludes with earnestly exhorting Richard to a radical reform of himself. As a specimen of 
Gower’s Latin versification : 


Sylva vetus densa, nulla violata securi, 

Absque supercilio, mihi nubis sub tegumento ; 
Nulla superficies tunc, quia trita fuit, 

Perque dies aliquot latitens omnemque tremiscens 
Ad strepitum fagi, visa pericla cavens, 


These verses would hardly escape flogging at Eton. 

Gower seems to have been a man of considerable wealth, which he devoted and bequeathed 
to pious purposes. Like most of our early writers, characterised at least as much by the 
garrulity of age as the simplicity of childhood, “ full of wise saws and modern instances,” 
an endless story-teller, who could conjure a Christian meaning into a heathen fable, and 
evoke a heavy moral from a light love-tale ; a very honest man—politics excepted—with 
a fair allowance of honest self-importance ; a severe censor of his age, which was indeed a 
bad one; and a bold menitor of his king, when that king was too feeble to resent the 
indignity. 
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might have sense enough to admire 
genius ; but the pride of caste would 
never allow them to esteem it. 

Vanity is a bad patron, and Super- 
stition a much worse. It is a great 
mistake that Popery was the nurse 
of modern painting; the more rigid 
Romanists are, and always were, as 
averse to real art as the Puritans 
themselves. Individual Popes, and 
wealthy orders, doubtless, encou- 
raged painting; but this supposed 
misappropriation of church-treasures 
did not escape censure. Supersti- 
tion is the child of Fear—the basest, 
cruellest, blindest, stupidest passion 
in human nature. It represents the 
Deity as an ugly and malignant De- 
mon: sees nothing but evil and de- 
formity in the works of God. How, 
then, should it imprint beauty on the 
works of man? Idolatry, and her 
elder sister Allegory, have spawned 
more monsters than ever sprung 
from Medusa’s Gorgon blood. No- 
thing can be meaner or more hideous 
than the daubs and dolls to which 
the Papists fall down. Raphael’s 
Madonnas work no miracles. In 
truth, the church of Rome has been 
as much divided against itself, as 
ever the Protestant Miscellany. There 
are High-church Catholics, and Low- 
church Catholics, bigots, and libe- 
rals, poetical enthusiasts, vulgar fa- 
natics, and Utilitarian prosemen, 
united, it may be, by a nominal ad- 
herence, to Lord Peter, but far 
enough from being of one mind, 
either about religious painting or 
any thing else. 

After all, the most interesting art- 
ists of the Middle Ages were not the 
professors, with their omnigenous 
qualifications, but the monks and the 
ladies. The illuminated missals, and 
other manuscripts—as finely pencil- 
led as time and patience could make 
them—as gay as gilt and glowing 
colours must be—not always so de- 
corous as work of holy hand should 
be—have a value, which does not in- 
variably pertain to the chef-d euvres 
of the classic schools—one may learn 
a great deal from them. From these, 
and the unceasing fulminations of the 
pulpit against excess of apparel, to- 
gether with the yet more inefficient 
sumptuary laws, we find that our 
Wise ancestors were even more ex- 
pensive, and far more absurd and in- 
decent, in arraying their persons, 
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than the most degenerate of their 
descendants. We discover some- 
thing of their way of living, which 
was far more genial and comfortable 
than we are apt to suppose. We may 
form some notion of their prevailing 
cast of features. Above all, the ex- 
istence of such laborious luxuries of 
the eye, is a consoling fact. To read 
the books called Histories, we might 
imagine that murder and arson, ty- 
ranny and fraud, usurpation and per- 
secution, were the sole employments 
of mankind—that the great were all 
wicked, and the poor all miserable. 
It is pleasant, therefore, to find that 
men Sine always had some leisure 
—that a few have ever been able to 
look out of their windows with calm, 
observant eyes—and that many can 
be amused with trifles in the worst 
of times—that is, at all times—which, 
thank God, are not half so bad as 
some malcontents would persuade 
us. Many of these curiosities were 
destroyed at the Reformation, which, 
like all great changes, was brought 
about by the combined agency of the 
best spirits and the worst. Whether 
the havoc of that era proceeded from 
misguided zeal, and indiscreet imita- 
tion of the Israelites, or from the 
mobbish love of destruction, incited, 
as usual, by cold-blooded speculators 
in plunder, for us it is most wise to 
consider it as the price of a benefit, 
which could not be purchased too 
dear. It is some consolation, too, 
that we had no works of art worth 
regretting. We have cathedrals still 
in beauty and perfection ; and though 
some are in ruins, they are not less 
honourable—perhaps more honour- 
ed, and certainly more poetical and 
picturesque. But the tapestry and 
embroidery, the curious needlework, 
the labours of the graphic loom, 
which employed the well-pricked 
fingers of the dames of old, could 
excite no religious animosity; but 
worms, and damps, and fire, and 
change of fashions, and perhaps more 
than all, the gold and silver thread 
which they contained, have mingled 
most of these products of domestic 
industry with the mass of things that 
were. But it is by no means true, 
as Mr Cunningham asserts, that this 
branch of art is entirely neglected at 
present. The ladies do not, indeed, 
work battle-pieces, or Scripture- 
pieces, or naked gods, in worsted, 
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mohair, or silk; but flowers, fruit, 
and birds of gorgeous plumage, lions, 
tigers, and giraffes, grow daily be- 
neath their hands; and very pretty 
they are. We have watched their 
progress many atime. We can re- 
member, too, when the cozy parlour 
of a country inn, or the triangular 
sanctum of a respectable shopkeeper, 
was never without some garniture 
of this kind, with the fair artist’s 
name (generally a pretty name) in- 
geniously interwoven. We think, by 
the way, that Delia, and Dapline, and 
Strephon, with all the paraphernalia 
of Cupids, arrows, crooks, and sheep, 
never look so natural as when stitch- 
ed in worsted. Needlework is the 
pastoral poetry of design. A snug 
room hung round with tapestry is 
the truest Arcadia. 

But we loiter in these bypaths 
and flewery lanes—fugit irrepara- 
bile tempus—it is past twelve, and we 
are still in the 14th century. If you 
please, we will pass on to the year 
1526, when Holbein arrived in Eng- 
land ; and for the first time our dear 
little isle entertained a great painter. 
He was a native of Basle; but finding 
the salubrious influences of native 
air counteracted by an over-rating 
wife and an under-rating public, he 
came to the court of bluff King Harry. 
His first English patron was the Earl 
of Arundel—a title to which art owes 
something, and chronology more. 

Hans is commonly regarded as a 
literal prosaic portrait-painter, who 
drew correctly what he saw, but saw 
only with every-day eyes, and made 
a dead map of the human counte- 
nance,—devoid of all that makes 
beauty charming, or irregularity cha- 
racteristic. Those who have seen 
his “ Dance of Death,” will not readi- 
ly believe that he wanted invention. 
He who could impart expression to 
a skull, and intellectual interest to 
all varieties of corruption, could 
scarce be a mechanical matter-of- 
fact person. Neither is it true that 
his portraits are without meaning, 
though they may not be distinguished 
for grace. They are like what his 
sitters for the most part were, and 
were content to be represented— 
kings, queens, lords, and ladies, not 


divinities, nor very amiable men and 
women. But when he had a worthy 
subject, he could do ample justice— 
witness his Sir Thomas More, in 
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whom he has combined, what seldom 
meet, regular beauty, with the cast 
of thought,—dignity with benevo- 
lence,—the air of rank with the stamp 
of individuality. It is beautifully 
— in Southey’s Colloquies, 
and is very like the apparition. Hans 
did not flatter Henry, whom he has 
made as fat, sensual, cruel, and 
clever, as the life itself; he could 
flatter, however, as King Harry found 
in the case of Anne of Cleves, whose 
Teutonic bulk drew forth that well- 
known exclamation of the Defender 
of the Faith, which proves that kings 
were less courteous in days of yore 
than at present ; a Flanders mare had 
been too good a wife for him. He 
had good brains, however, and knew 
something of value, if the follow- 
ing anecdote be true: “One day, 
while the artist was painting in pri- 
vate the portrait of a favourite lady 
for the king, a great lord unexpect- 
edly found iis way into the chamber. 
The painter, a brawny, powerful 
man, and somewhat touchy of tem- 
per, threw the intruder down stairs, 

olted the door, ran to the king by a 
private passage, fell on his knees, 
asked for pardon, and obtained it. 
In came the courtier, and made his 
complaint. ‘By God’s splendour,’ 
exclaimed the king, ‘ you have not to 
do with Hans, but with me. Of seven 

easants I can make seven lords, but 

cannot make one Hans Holbein.’” 
It is traditionally asserted that Henry 
employed Holbein to paint the por- 
traits of the fairest young ladies in 
his kingdom, that in case of the queen 
patient playing the provoked wife, 
he might go and choose from his 
gallery. There is no knowing what 
such a king might do,—but what 
need of portraits, when he could 
command the originals ? 

The love of title and precedence 
is the besetting sin of womanhood, 
but surely no good woman would 
willingly have been Henry’s wife— 
even to be England’s queen? Blue- 
beard, or the Sultan Schahriar, or the 
Prince of Camboy, “who nightly 
stinks a queen to death,” would have 
been a preferable spouse. 

Holbein died of the plague in 1554. 
Allan has thought it worth while to 
tell us, that he wrought with the left 
hand. He is perfectly right,—let the 
left hand not lose the credit of so 
much excellence. 
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“He had a strong frame, a swarthy 
sensual face, anda neck like a bull.” 
His works were once more nume- 
rous in ne than at present; 


some were destroyed during the civil 
wars, some sold abroad by the Puri- 
tan Parliament, and many perished 
when Whitehall was burned. That 
his portraits are stiff, is historically 
a merit—they represent folks that 
had nothing easy about them. With 
such costumes, such morals, such 
politics, and such religion, what 
could 5 = be but stiff? The 
gradual influence of truth, liberty, 
and Christian charity, were. needed 
to give elasticity to the limbs, and 
play to the features. 

It is no trivial circumstance in 
the history of art to record how ar- 
tists were paid. Allan, we think, is 
wrong in supposing that the arts 
were necessarily in a low condition, 
when some artists were paid by the 
square foot. Duodecimals are not 
more arbitrary than popular taste. 
Many have been the painters who 
would have rejoiced to be remune- 
rated by so equitable a standard. Be- 
sides, the instances he produces refer 
chiefly to the ornamenting of public 
buildings, painted windows,&c.which 
have ever been consigned to the tra- 
ding branch of the profession. Paint- 
ers are, and always were, better paid 
than poets. Trading painters and 
trading authors can only expect to 
receive value for quantity. Litera- 
ture is not universally degraded be- 
cause certain penmen are recompen- 
sed at the rate of a penny a-line; 
and are not splendid articles written 
monthly for ten and even five guineas 
per sheet ? 

Of King Henry’s personal taste, 
we have a fair sample in the written 
instructions which he left for his own 
monument. “The King shali appear 
on horseback, of the stature of a good- 
ly man, while over him shall appear 
the image of God the Father holdin 
the King’s soul in his left hand, ont 
his right hand extended in the act of 
benediction.” The whole was to be 
of bronze, and the blasphemous ab- 
surdity was actually commenced. It 
is hardly candid to attribute to the 
parsimony of Elizabeth, the non-com- 
pletion of such an insult to piety and 
common sense. 

“ Painting maintained its place in 
popular estimation during the brief 
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and guilty reign of Mary.” Its place 
in popular estimation was probably 
low enough—the Romanist thought 
it mechanical, and the Protestant 
damnable. “Sir Antonio More re- 
ceived from Philip for his portrait of 
the Queen a chain of gold, with the 
more substantial addition of L.400 
a-year as painter to the King.” If 
Sir Antonio painted the traditional 
likeness of bloody Mary, he was no 
flatterer. She is old and ugly enough 
for a frontispiece to the Book of Mar- 
tyrs. Mr Cunningham has doubt- 
less sufficient vouchers for his facts ; 
but one would scarce have suspected 
Philip of loving his wife well enough 
to give away chains for her vinegar 
features ; and if Sir Antonio received 
L.400, he was better paid than he 
could possibly deserve. Holbein’s 
pension was only two hundred flo- 
rins. 

How happy had it been for Mary 
had she died a nun, or sunk un- 
crowned beneath the weight of royal 
sorrow! The comfort of a worse 
than widowed mother—the duteous 
daughter of a father who disowned 
and bastardized her, the devoted con- 
fessor of an oppressed and plundered 
church, she had been a saint to the 
generous Protestant no less than to 
the sympathizing Catholic, had her 
rival’s success consigned her to the 
cloister, or the overthrow of her re- 
ligion to a grave. The Princess Mary 
had been consecrated to memory had 
the Queen Mary never reigned. Sir 
Antonio seems to have loved the sa- 
vour of human sacrifice, for he ac- 
companied Philip to Spain, and sub- 
sequently held an office under the 
Duke of Alva, whose favour he con- 
ciliated by portraits of favourite la- 
dies—no solitary instance of the Mil- 
tonic juxtaposition of “lust and hate.” 
At length he betook himself to the 
receipt of custom in West Flanders, 
and forsook an art to which he was 
probably no ornament. 

Advancing to the golden days of 
good Queen Bess, we feel as one 
that, after long wandering in the un- 
certain twilight of a subterraneous 
ruin, and guessing at the mutilated 
images and outworn inseriptions, 
steps at once into cheerful day, and 
hails familiar forms of living beauty. 
We hear our own language—we find 
ourselves among men of like passions 
as ourselyes, The age of Cressy and 
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Poitiers, of Langland, Gower, and 
Chaucer, was the Soobhi Kazim of 
England, that premature and short- 
lived dawn which the fanciful Per- 
sian ascribes to the sun’s peeping 
through a hole in Mount Caucasus— 
which but forebodes and typifies the 
real daybreak. An interim of deep 
and perilous darkness ensued—the 
unseen righteousness of heaven made 
human wickedness perform the need- 
ful work which good men cannot do. 
The strongholds of iniquity were 
shaken by the gloomy earthquake ; 
and then, the pure light that sets not 
till even—that shall not set till angels 
sing the vespers of this earth—came 
forth in power and glory. Happier 
days have been before and since, 
than the days of Elizabeth. Much 
as we owe to the men of her time, 
it was no time to make us murmur 
at that irrevocable decree beyond 
the power of Jove to alter, which 
forbids the past to return. It was a 
time to think, to dream, to read of— 
not to live in. But it is doubtful 
whether any period since the flood 
has been so favourable to the deve- 
lopement of the poetic imagination. 
It was the true age of chivalry. Chi- 
valry never existed but in the ima- 
— of poets, and in the noble 

esires of men who aspired to realize 
the inventions of the poets. The Che- 
valier Bayard and Sir Philip Sidney 
were only a more rational kind of 
Quixotes— men brave by nature, 
actuated by impulses unconsciously 
imbibed from romantic fiction, who 
had conceived an idea, and died in 
the attempt to make it an historic 
fact. But chivalry was only one ele- 
ment in the orb of poetry. Religion 
had made every man think of him- 
self—of himself not only as a living, 
but as an immortal being. It had 
given an import to every motion, 
every throb of the individual heart. 
Character, which among the ancients 
was ever deemed a defect, a falling 
away from the standard of abstract 
humanity, a theme of ridicule, the 
proper staff of satire and comedy, 
assumed a tragic dignity ; it was seen 
that each man involves in his own 
peculiar nature a distinct ideal—and 
that the perfection of one isno more 
the perfection of another, than the 
beauty of the lily is the beauty of 
the cedar. Yet, amid all this diver- 
sity of ministrations, this endless va- 
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riety of hue and lineament, religion 
taught, confirmed, and consecrated 
the mighty truth, that “ one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.” 
The daily goings on of our business 
and bosoms began to partake of that 
interest which of old pertained only 
to those massy operations, in which 
the bulk of mankind are and can be 
no more than blind agents or 
sive sufferers. The kindly affections 
which, according to the Houyhnm 
hilosophy of the heathens, and the 
anichean dogmas of the monks,were 
at best but tolerated weaknesses or 
venial sins, were sublimed to holy 
duties; and human creatures, here- 
tofore considered but as the perish- 
ing moments composing the perma- 
nent being of a commonwealth, dis- 
covered in themselves a principle of 
duration, compared to which the 
boasted solidity of states and institu- 
tions was a vain and a fleeting thing. 
The controversies of the time, how- 
ever profitless in themselves, gave a 
strength, an agility, a subtle and pe- 
netrative quality to thought, which— 
now no longer hermetically sealed 
up in axioms, definitions, and formal 
aphorisms—resumed its natural in- 
tercourse with the visible and the 
sentient. The reciprocal influences 
of intellect and feeling displayed 
themselves in act and in speech—in 
prose and in poetry. Nor was this 
era less opulent in the matériel of 
imagination, than potent in the mo- 
rale. The imposing ceremonial of 
the Romish church, though banished 
and forbidden, yet lingered in the 
regret of many, and in the memory 
of all. The mask and antique pa- 
geantry, the allegorical and symboli- 
cal spirit of the middle age, still re- 
mained to be immortalized by Spen- 
ser. The classes, degrees, and voca- 
tions of society were still marked by 
the picturesque and dramatic dis- 
tinctions of dress and manner, while 
the ambitious affectation and ungainly 
mimicry of the mounting common< 
alty were endless topics of humour 
and ridicule. 

The splendid apparel, the metapho- 
ric euphuism, the new-fangled oaths, 
and elaborate gallantry of the young 
courtiers, who bore their manors on 
their back, and wasted their sleepless 
wits to coin new compliments; the 
grave splendour, the crafty wisdom, 
the sententious speech, and politic 
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piety of the sage statesman ; the pre- 
cise, square-cut, taciturn regularity 
of the smooth-pated, velvet-capped 
citizen ; the nicked-bearded, huffing, 
hectoring, basket-hilted adventurer ; 
the traveller with his foreign phan- 
tasies, and unheard-of wonders, best 
believed when he was lying, and 
often discredited when he told the 
truth; the country gentleman who 
had newly stepped into the place of 
a thinned and inipoverished baron- 
age; the idolized, but not yet en- 
franchised females, in whose ward- 
robe was no middle state between 
velvet and homespun woollen, in 
whose education no mean betwixt 
the erudition of a divine and the ig- 
norance of a household drudger, 
either calculated to govern a king- 
dom, or simply fit “to suckle fools 
and chronicle small fees :’—these, 
and a hundred antics beside, not 
forgetting the all-licensed fool, that 
excellent substitute for a free press, 
made the world a mask of all pro- 
fessions—a gay and gorgeous pro- 
cession of fancy costume. Add to 
this, that two-thirds of the planet, 
with numberless varieties of men, 
and much that was vast, magnifi- 
cent, beautiful, rich, and strange by 
land or sea, were but just disclosed 
to Europe by voyagers and pilgrims, 
whose personal deeds and sufferings 
outdid romance, and made impos- 
sibility seem light work. Natural 
philosophy, too, had much of the 
sentimental and mysterious charac- 
ter which accords with poetry. 
Enough of real science mingled with 
it to draw respect to the supersti- 
tious alloy, which wrought on the 
hopes and fears of the many. Astro- 
logy walked hand in hand with astro- 
nomy ;—and the chemists besought 
the spirits of the elements to im- 
part to their occult and suspected 
enquiries, the elixir of life, and the 
transmuting stone. At once dupes 
and deceivers, they pretended to se- 
crets which they knew that they did 
not possess, and to extract from less 
learned fools, the means of perform- 
ing their costly and endless re- 
searches, ever fancying that the pre- 
sent experiment would make them 
masters of the earth. How large a 


field of allusion was supplied by the 
mystic properties, signatures, anti- 
pathies, and sympathies of stones 
and plants, by planetary hours, and 
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stellar configurations? The heart and 
passions of men entered into every 
pursuit; even the barren, unfeeling 
lines of the mathematician were in- 
terested with human fate, and ab- 
stract numbers were powerful over 
happiness and misery. It is need- 
less to remark how much true 
science is indebted to these fancies. 
We speak of their value to the ima- 
gination, for the poet Dee was a 
better stargazer than Herschel, and 
Paracelsus a far greater chemist than 
Sir Humphry Davy. The quacks of 
that day spiritualized every thing. 
Those of our times are the earthiest 
of all materialists. 

The lore of Greece and Rome, the 
beautiful shapes of the old mytho- 
logy, which have lately been re-ad- 
mitted to verse, contributed not a 
little to the rich fancies of our earlier 
bards. They were not, then, polluted 
by Cockneyism, or worn out by school 
versifiers, nor staled by loveless love- 
ditties, and laureate raptures unin- 
spired by loyalty—they had all the 
freshness of novelty, and the weighty 
reverence of age and association. 

The more recent literature of 
Spain, Italy, and France, was also 
rife in England. Our poets borrow- 
ed much. What they deemed ex- 
cellent they made their own with 
Roman boldness. What was good 
was not spoiled to make it original ; 
for there were no reviewers in those 
days,—none of those indefatigable 
bookworms,whowould wadethrough 
the dullest folio in search of stolen 
goods; and, to convict a contem- 
porary of plagiarism, would even 
read their Bible. 

The sex and character of Eliza- 
beth herself was no weak ingredient 
in the poetic spirit of the time. Loy- 
alty and gallantry blended in the 
adoration paid her; and the supre- 
macy which she claimed and exer- 
cised over the church, invested her 
regality with a sacred unction that 
pertained not to feudal sovereigns. 
It is scarce too much to say, that 
the Virgin-queen appropriated the 
Catholic honours of the Virgin 
Mary. She was as great as Diana 
of the Ephesians. The moon shone 
but to furnish a type of her bright 
and stainless maidenhood. To mag- 
nify her greatness, the humility of 
courtly adulation merged in the 
ecstasies of Platonic love. She was 
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charming by indefeasible right ;—a 
jure divino beauty. Her fascinations 
multiplied with her wrinkles, and 
her admirers might have anticipated 
the conceit of Cowley— 


« The antipevistoisis of age 
More inflamed their amorous rage.” 


It is easy for a Whig, or a Puritan, 
or any other unimaginative block- 
head, to cry out against all this, as 
nauseous flattery, and assert that 
after all she was rather an unpoe- 
tical personage than otherwise—a 
coarse-minded old maid, half prude, 
half coquette, whose better part was 
mannish, and all that belonged to 
her sex a ludicrous exaggeration of 
its weaknesses. But meanwhile, 
they overlook the fact, that not the 
woman Elizabeth, but the Virgin- 
queen, the royal heroine, is the 
theme of admiration. Not the petty 
virtues, the pretty sensibilities, the 
cheap charity, the prim decorum, 
which modern flatterers dwell upon, 
degrading royalty, while they pala- 
ver its possessor, but Britannia’s 
sacred majesty, enshrined in chaste 
and lofty womanhood. Our ancestors 
paid their compliments to sex or 
rank—ours are addressed to the per- 
son. There is no flattery where 
there is no falsehood—no falsehood 
where there is no deception. Loyal- 
ty of old was a passion, and passion 
has a truth of its own—and as lan- 
guage does not always furnish ex- 
pressions exactly adapted, or native 
to the feeling, what can the loyal 
poet do, but take the most precious 
vortion of the currency, and impress 
it with the mint-mark of his own 
devoted fancy ? Perhaps there never 
was a more panegyrical rhymer than 
Spenser, and yet, so fine and ethe- 
real is his incense, that the breath 
of morning is not more cool and 
salutary. 

“It falls me here to write of Chastity 
That fayrest virtue, far above the rest, 

For which what needs me fetch from Faery, 
Forreine ensamples it to have exprest, 

Sith it is shrined in my soveraine’s brest, 
And form’d so lively on each perfect part, 
That to all ladies, who have it profest, 
Needs but behold the pourtraict of her part, 
If pourtray’d it might be by any living art ; 
But living art may not least part expresse, 
Nor life-resembling pencil it can paint, 

All it were Zeuxis or Praxiteles— 
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His dwdale hand would faile and greatly 
faynt, , 
And her perfeetions with his error taynt ; 
Ne poet’s wit that passeth painter farre— 
In picturing the parts of beauty daynt,” &c. 
But neither Zeuxis nor Praxiteles 
were called from the dead to mar 
her perfections, or record her nega- 
tive charms. Poetry was the only 
art that flourished in the Virgin reign. 
The pure Gothic, after attaining its 
full efflorescence under Henry VIL, 
departed, never to return, The Gre- 
cian orders were not only absurdly 
jumbled together, but yet more out- 
rageously conglomerated with the 
Gothic and Arabesque. “ To gild re- 
fined gold—to paint the lily,” was all 
the humour of it. A similar incon- 
sistency infected literature. The 
classic and the romantic (to use 
those terms, which, though popular, 
are not logically exact) were inter- 
woven. ‘The Arcadia and the Fairy 
Queen, are glorious offences, which 
“ make defect perfection.” Perhaps, 
Shakspeare’s “small Latin, and less 
Greek,” preserved him from worse 
anachronisms than any that he has 
committed. Queen Bess’s patron- 
age was of the national breed: she 
loved no pictures so well as por- 
traits of herself. As, however, her 
painters have not flattered her, it 
may not uncharitably be concluded 
that they were no great deacons in 
their craft. It is a much easier thing 
to assure a homely female, in prose 
or rhyme, that she is beautiful, than 
to represent her so upon canvass. 
Her effigies are, I believe, pretty nu- 
merous, varying in ugliness, but 
none that I have seen even handsome 
—prettiness, of course, is out of the 
question. She was fond of finery, 
but had no taste in dress. Her ruff 
is downright odious; and the liberal 
exposure of her neck and bosom any 
thing but alluring. With all her 
pearls about her, she looks like a 
awnbroker’s lady bedizened for an 
‘aster ball, with all the unredeemed 
pledges from her husband’s shop. 
She seems to have patronised that 
chimera in the ideal or allegorical 
ortrait, at which Rubens and Sir 
oshua were so often doomed to toil. 
She would not allow ashadow in her 
picture, arguing, like a Chinese, or a 
chop-logic, that shade is only an acci- 
dent, and no true property of body, 
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effigy. 1is was in 1653, anno regni 5, 
while, though no chicken, she still 
was not clean past her youth. This 
order was probably intended to pre- 
vent caricatures. At last, she quar- 
relled with her looking-glass, as well 
as her painters, and her maids of 
honour removed all mirrors from her 
apartments, as carefully as Ministers 
exclude opposition papers (we hope 
not Maga) from the presence of our 
most gracious Sovereign. It is even 
said, that those fair nettles of India, 
took advantage of her weakness, to 
dress her head awry, and to apply 
the rouge to her nose, instead of her 
cheeks, So may the superannuated 
eagle be pecked at by daws. But the 
tale is not probable. After all, it is 
but the captious inference of witlings 
and scoffers, that attributes to mere 
sexual vanity that superstitious hor- 
ror of encroaching age, from which 
the wisest are not always free. It 
may be, that they shrink from the 
reflection of their wrinkles, not as 
from the despoilers of beauty, but 
as from the vaunt-couriers of disso- 
lution. In rosy youth, while yet 
the brow is alabaster-veined with 
Heaven’s own tint,and the dark tress- 
es turn golden in the sun, the lapse 
of time is imperceptible as the throb- 
bing of a heart at ease. “So like, so 
very like,is day today,” one primrose 
scarce more like another. Who ever 
saw their first grey hairs, or marked 
the crow-feet at the angle of their 
eyes, without a sigh or a tear, a mo- 
mentous self-abasement, a sudden 
sinking of the soul, a thought that 
youth is flown for ever? None but 
the blessed few that, having dedicated 
their spring of life to Heaven, behold 
in the shedding of their vernal blos- 
soms, a promise that the season of 
immortal fruit is near. It is a frailty, 
almost an instance of humanity, to 
aim at concealing that from others, 
of which ourselves are painfully con- 
scious. The herculean Johnson keen- 
ly resented the least allusion to the 
shortness of his sight. So entirely 


is man a social animal, so dependent 
are all his feelings for their very 
existence upon communication and 
sympathy, that the “ fee griefs,” 
which none but ourselves are privy 
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Like Alexander, who forbade all 
sculptors but Lysippus to carve his 
image, she prohibited all but special 
pea, hens from drawing her 
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to, are forgotten as soon as they are 
removed from the senses. The arti- 
fices to which so many have recourse 
to conceal their declining years, are 
often intended more to soothe them- 
selves, than to impose on others. 
This aversion to growing old is spe- 
cially natural and excusable in the 
celibate and the childless.; The bor- 
rowed cunls, the pencilled eyebrows, 


** The steely-prison’d shape, 
So oft made taper, by constraint of tape,” 


the various cosmetic secrets, well- 
known to the middle ages, not only 
of the softer sex, are not unseemly 
in a spinster, so long as they suc- 
ceed in making her look young. 
They are intolerable in a mother of 
any age. But we, my dear Christo- 
her, resigned and benevolent old 
achelors as we are, can well appre- 
ciate the vanity of the aged heart, 
that sees not its youth renewed in 
any growing dearer self. Nothing 
denotes the advances of life, at once 
so surely and so pleasantly as children 
springing up around a good man’s 
table. Perhaps our famous Queen, 
in her latter days, though full of 
honours as of years, would gladly 
have changed places with the wife 
of any yeoman that had a child to 
receive her last blessing, whose few 
acres were not to pass away to the 
hungry expecting son of a hated 
rival. Her virginity was not like 
that of Jephthah’s daughter, a free- 
will offering to the Lord. Pride, and 
policy, and disappointment, and, it 
may be, hopeless, self-condemned 
affection, conspired to perpetuate it. 
Probably it was well for England 
that no offspring of hers inherited 
her throne. By some strange ordi- 
nance of nature, it generally happens 
that these wonderful clever women 
produce idiots or madmen. Witness 
Semiramis, Agrippina, Catherine de 
Medicis, Mary de Medicis, Catherine 
of Russia, and Lady Wortley Mon- 
tague. One miniature of Elizabeth 
I have seen, which, though not beau- 
tiful, is profoundly interesting; it 
presents her as she was in the days 
of her danger and captivity, when 
the same wily policy, keeping its 
path, even while it seemed to swerve, 
was needful to preserve her life, 
that afterwards kept her firm on a 
throne. Who was the artist that pro- 
duced it? I know not: but it bears 
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the strongest marks of authenticity, 
if to be exactly what a learned spirit 
would fancy Elizabeth—young, a pri- 
soner, and in peril—be evidence of 
true portraiture. There is pride, not 
aping humility, but wearing it as a 
well-beseeming habit; there is pas- 
sion, strongly controlled by the will, 
but not extinct, neither dead nor 
sleeping, but watchful and silent; 
brows sternly sustaining a weight of 
care, after which a crown could be 
but light; a manly intellect, allied 
with female craft ;—but nonsense! it 
will be said; no colours whatever 
could represent all this, and that, too, 
in little, for the picture was among 
Bone’s enamels. Well, then, it sug- 
ested it all. Perhaps the finest Ma- 
onna ever painted, would be no 
more than a meek, pious, pretty wo- 
man, and an innocent child, if we 
knew not whom it was meant for. 
Little as genuine art was cultiva- 
ted or encouraged under Elizabeth, 
ortrait, which, in strict speech, is 
nistorical, contra-distinguished from 
oetical, painting was not neglected. 
he features of most of her worthies, 
warriors, statesmen, poets, and di- 
vines, have been recorded with fide- 
lity, or at least with much verisimi- 
litude. There is a decided cast of 
countenance, a family likeness, in all 
the subjects of Elizabeth and James, 
which can no more be mistaken than 
described. It is not that sameness 
which an unimaginative dauber can- 
not help impressing on a generation 
of sitters—it is not the “ foolish face” 
transmitted through a whole pedi- 
gree of country gentlemen—it is not 
the generic likeness of a breed—the 
ea contour of a nation. 
ivery face has its own character, 
and the degrees of beauty and ugli- 
ness are abundantly varied. Shak- 
speare is as unlike Darnley as Darn- 
ley is unlike Cecil, or Queen Eliza- 
beth is unlike the Scottish Mary. 
But so is the style of Shakspeare’s 
dramas utterly different from Hook- 
er’s Ecclesiastical Polity, or Bur- 
leigh’s State Papers ; yet it is mani- 
festly the style of the same period. 
The analogy holds good with regard 
to the style of features and expres- 
sion. If any one, having the oppor- 
tunity, which, alas! I have not, will 
examine Lodge, Vertue, or any well- 
engraved series of portraits, or a de- 
cent gallery of family pictures, he 
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will verify an observation, which 
words can but ill convey, and argu- 
ment cannot prove. The Elizabethan 
physiognomy prevailed, with slight 
variation in the generic character, 
through the reign of her successor, 
and in the court of Charles the First, 
though the superior genius of Van- 
dyke superadded to that character a 

race, a life, power, action, thought, 

re, and generosity, that was his own. 
The Cavaliers, however, with few 
exceptions, were men of more ho- 
nour than principle—more passion- 
ate than meditative—more elegant 
than profound. We may vainly re- 
gret that Spenser, Sidney, Shak- 
speare, Raleigh, Bacon, had not a 

andyke to draw them. Of the Pu- 
ritans, such as were gentlemen pre- 
served, beneath the cropped heads 
and high-crowned hats, the ancient 
English contour, though the free play 
and transparency of looks are gone. 
Heaven help the Puritans had the 
Long Parliament, and the Assembly 
of Divines, been permitted to realize 
their ideal in church and state! Ere 
one generation had passed away, 
not a pretty woman would have ex- 
isted between John-o’Groat’s house 
and Lizard Point. To see the havoc 
which Puritanism makes in the love- 
liest faces, even after they are fully 
formed, what would be its effect on 
plastic infancy—how would it inten- 
sify itself by traduction ! 

Another race of visages came in 
with the Restoration, and yet another 
with the House of Hanovér. We are 
ourselves a fourth; but this is anti- 
cipation. Who were the artists who 
pourtrayed the luminaries of the 
Maiden reign, is not exactly record- 
ed. As economy was the order of 
the day, few foreigners seem to have 
been tempted across the Channel. 
We read, however, of one Lucas 
de Heere, a native of Ghent, a poet, 
a painter, and wit, who visited Eng- 
land, and executed several portraits. 
He was employed to paint the gal- 
lery of the Ear! of Lincoln, in which, 
among other allegorical emblems of 
nations, as the representative and 
express image of Anglicism, he drew 
a naked man, with a pair of shears, 
and various coloured cloths! His 
witticism, which is manifestly de- 
scended from the ass and trusses of 
hay, was borrowed from Andrew 
Borde’s Induction to Knowledge, 
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refixed to which is the figure of an 
English Adamite, with these lines : 


“Taman Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
Musing in mind what garment I shall wear.” 


Andrew Borde, a doctor of physic, 
and a man of much learning, is said 
to have been the original Merry-An- 
drew. Times are altered. There 
is now no such character as the eru- 
dite Buffoon, the Mountebank of Ge- 
nius, the Vagabond Philosopher,—no 
Tom Brown, no Beronicius, no Pa- 
racelsus. The men of highest en- 
dowments, and greatest acquire- 
ments, are distinguished by domes- 
tic virtues, and regularity of life.— 
So much the better for themselves 
and their families, but all the worse 
for their biographers. 

Hiliard, Oliver, and Cooper, are 
the first native names that occur in 
the list of British artists. They were 
all miniature painters; and may have 
preserved the lineaments of men 
whose deeds are recorded in history, 
or their minds impressed upon 
works of their own. Miniature oc- 
cupies about the same station in art 
that sonnet obtains in poetry—ex- 
quisite finish, softness, and brilliance, 
are essential to both, and perhaps 
portability is the best property of 
either. A lady may wear a miniature 
about her neck, or on the blue veins 
of her polished wrist, or next her 
heart, if it be her father’s or hus- 
band’s—so may she carry a sonnet 
in her album, bound in wavy satin, 
with golden clasps over, or in her 
reticule—not ridicule—at least if it 
be mine, or in her memory, if it ad- 
heres spontaneously, as honey dew 
to rose leaves, for I deprecate the 
practice of getting by heart, malice 
prepense. By my humanity, I would 
not — a poem, if I thought one 
single poor child would be tasked to 
learn it by heart, not for a penny a 
line! 

The accession of the House of 
Stuart naturally leads us to enquire 
to whom we owe the effigy of Mary, 
whose beauty continues to influence 
imagination, after her very bones are 
turned to dust. Her portraits are 
various; the most lovely I ever saw 
is in the Bodleian at Oxford. It is 
the most powerful vindicator her 
memory has obtained—and yet there 
is that in her look which a fond 
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husband might suspect, and a fool 


like Darnley tremble at. She could 
not forgive the murder of Rizzio. 
She has the glance that maddened 
poor Chatelar: well might Eliza- 
beth fear her— 
** The mermaid, 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious sound, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their 

spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.” 

The Stuarts, an ingenious but un- 
happy race, were cultivators and en- 
couragers of the arts of intellect. 
Even the unfortunate favourites of 
James IIL, though described by his- 
torians as low artisans, were proba- 
bly liberal artists. Cochrane, who 
is called a stone mason, might be an 
architect. Rogers was a skilful mu- 
sician, and doubtless a poet, like his 
namesake. The very name’s a poet. 
Leonard was a smith; but so was 
Benvenuto Cellini. He wasno maker 
of hobnails, but a deviser of curious 
articles in metal—and perhaps, had 
he lived, and Homer been translated, 
would have copied the shield of 
Achilles. Hommil, the tailor, was a 
sculptor and painter, who exercised 
his taste and ingenuity in contriving 
costumes. But Archibald Bell-the- 
Cat cared for none of these things ; 
and thus it is men are classed, not 
according to the high function of 
their minds, but the humble means 
whereby they sustain their bodies. 
Had James patronised Burns, he 
would have been reproached with 
the familiarity of a gauger. Wal- 
ler called Milton the old blind 
schoolmaster, and there are who 
have spoken of Wordsworth as the 
stampmaster. 

Passing over the reign of the learn- 
ed and pacific author of the Counter- 
blast to Tobacco—we find a truly 
loyal patron of art in his unfortunate 
successor. Whether Charles could 
have made England a country of 
painters, may be doubted; for to 
create genius, is a higher preroga- 
tive than he ever assumed; but he 
certainly did his best to make his 
court a domicile of artists, and 
his palace a conservatory of pictures. 
Considering how, even in his peace- 
ful days, he was straightened for 
money, it is wonderful how much 
he did—and while his political friend- 
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ship was worth purchasing, foreign 
states assiduously paid homage to his 
taste,—and taisent of ivory puzzles 
and diamond snufi-boxes, the usual 
free-will offerings of diplomacy, 

resented him with Tintorets and 

itians. But Catholic artists were 
slow in accepting his invitations ; 
nor is it surprising that they shunned 
a country where the multitude were 
taught to consider their genius a 
crime, and where their religion was 
a statutable offence. Yet Rubens, 
protected by the sacro-sanctity of 
an Ambassador, partook a while of his 
hospitality, and adorned Whitehall 
with the apotheosis of James the 
First. Rubens was the Claudian of 
painters, the pictorial laureate; the 
splendour of his colouring, and the 
vigour of his design, disguises the 
nothingness of his subject. His 
pictures put you in mind of a vast 
parterre of thick-set carnations and 
anemonies—a glowing brochure of 
double-daisies. Every thing is rich 
and voluptuous, but all seems 
over-fed, and forced. Men, wo- 
men, beasts, virtues, and deities, 
are fattened like prize oxen for a 
show. Rubens is Titian Dutchified. 
I should like to know whether he 
ever drank canary with Ben Jonson 
—they would haveagreed admirably, 
unless, indeed, they were too blunt 
for one another. By far the most 
interesting of Rubens’ pictures are 
his portraits of himself and his wives; 
—he was worth a score of French 
dukes and cardinals; and to have 
been the spouse of such a man, was 
better than being the unloved consort 
and early widow of the over-laud- 
ed apostate hero of the Henriade. 
But Rubens is not to be ranked 
among English painters. There is 
a luxurious negation of common 
sense in his court allegories, that 
does not amalgamate with our nation- 
al character. The genius of England 
is essentially dramatic. No people 
are so intensely individualized as the 
English. Every Englishman is a 
definite self, and sympathizes with 
his fellow-creatures, not as portions 
of a constituted whole, but as organ- 
ized microcosms. The self-love of 
an Englishman is not selfishness—it 
is the light which instructs how to 
love his neighbour. He, not alone, 
but perhaps more than other men, 
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knows and feels, that the very mean- 
est child of Adam—a labourer bowed 
to earth with daily toil—an infant at 
the breast—a little lassie singing as 
she carries her eggs to market—is a 
more express image of the great 
Creator, than all the innumerable 
orbs of lifeless matter that throng 
infinity ; that all the abstract perfec- 
tion which philosophers have dream- 
ed, is not half so good as the every- 
day goodness which human life is 
always needing. He that talks of 
“ stooping to truth,” either talks non- 
sense, or tries to puzzle his hearers 
with irreverent irony, and at all 
events, does not speak good English. 

This spirit of individuality has had 
a strong and shaping power over our 
literature. Perhaps the most striking 
instances of it are to be found in 
works where it would be least ex- 
pected. We do not wonder that 
Chaucer and Shakspeare should have 
individualized their characters—it 
was their business, their poetic duty, 
so to do. But that Spenser and 
Bunyan (start not, good reader, they 
are well worthy to be mentioned to- 
gether) should have made mere 
abstractions as substantially familiar 
to the imagination as if they were 
living members of our domestic 
circles,—that they should have turned 
personifications into bona fide per- 
sons—and clothed the dry bones of 
allegory with vital flesh—and shewn 
fairy land—and the valley of the 
shadow of death—and the delec- 
table mountains,—that figure the 
calm of a Christian death-bed, the 
counterpart of blessed immortality, 
as vividly, yea palpably, as our own 
birth-place appears in our happiest 
dreams, bespeaks a might of love 
that never was bestowed by mortal 
passion—which dimly shadows the 
creative orgasm of the Eternal. I 
know not whether that partiality for 
portrait, of which historical painters 
are given to complain, is not a neces- 
sary result of the peculiar constitu- 
tion of British society, but certainly 
we are more interested in our own 
and our neighbour’s faces, than in 
the finest combinations of line and 
colour. Hence Vandyke, Lely, and 
Kneller, though foreigners by birth, 
may justly be recorded rag Eng- 
lish artists, for they are the illustra- 
tors of our history. To the taste of 
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— Charles, and the successful 
mediation of Sir Kenelm Digby, in- 
ventor of 


———‘ the famed Hermetic powder, 
Which wounds five miles point-blank would 
solder,” 


we are indebted for our Vandykes. 
Happy was the painter who was 
summoned, not to take an invento- 
ry of blue eyes, arched eyebrows, 
Grecian noses, rosy-mouthed and 
dimpled chins, insipid prettiness, 
and ugly no-meaning—not to register 
charms uninteresting to all but 
lovers, or set nature’s faults in a 
note-book—not to cheat oblivion of 
her due, and tell the world that folly 
and vanity wrote as legible a hand 
two centuries back as at the present 
day—but to realize the narration of 
Clarendon—to justify the panegyrics 
of Waller—to shew how they looked 
upon earth, whose spirits speak to us 
from the grave. But most happy are 
we, who, with hearts as tranquil as 
the mute image of departed sorrow, 
can look on the likenesses of the 
illustrious dead, and read their sad 
but ever glorious story, and, wonder- 
ing, ask ourselves if such things really 
were. 

Of Vandyke’s merits as a painter, 
I profess not to discourse, Mr Cun- 
ningham has, doubtless, done him 
justice. He calls him the Delineator 
of Intellect ; and says that his men 
are superior to his women—“ who 
have not the fresh innocent loveliness 
of nature.” But art has its limits. 
I do not think the fresh innocent 
loveliness of nature can be painted : 
The innocence of life looks silly in a 
picture—a painted smile is at best 
an immoveable simper, and laughter 
stares out of the canvass like idiot 
drunkenness; you might as well 
attempt to sketch the corporeal di- 
mensions of a sound, to tell the co- 
lour of a thought, or represent a 
forgotten dream in perspective, as 
to depict those charms that would 
not charm were they not for ever 
onthewing. The beauty of painters 
is of a ve, steadfast character ; 
they can give the permanent expres- 
sion of conscious thought, and trace 
the lines of habitual feeling, but 
when they try to perpetuate the 
transiency of emotions that are co- 
eval with the moment, they vie in 
absurdity with the Virtuoso, who 
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took out a patent for crystallising 
moonshine. 

Moreover, it is to be recollected 
that Vandyke was the recorder of 
an ominous season. The shadow of 
the time was cast on every counte- 
nance. I can scarce think the babies 
smiled, as now they smile. The face 
of Charles himself is a prophecy of 
his doom; and his fair Queen has 
eyes that seem made for tears—a 
bosom swelling with anticipated woe. 

Vandyke died just before the storm 
broke out. As a portrait-painter, he 
was probably less obnoxious to the 
ruling party than some of his bre- 
thren in art would have been; yet 
he would not long have escaped the 
calumny which all and every thing 
noble and elegant partook with the 
royal patron. The love of art was 
ranked among Charles’s heaviest 
crimes; and sad it is to think that 
many who loved art themselves, 
prompted or echoed the malignant 
outcry, which the vulgar got by rote 
out of Puritan sermons. Would it 
were forgotten that Milton ever was 
the yoke-fellow of Hugh Peters, the 
reviler of down-trampled majesty, 
and the salaried flatterer of Crom- 
well! Yet, perhaps, it is best that it 
be not forgotten ; for it is good that 
all men should know, that neither 
the sublimest genius, nor the sternest 
virtue, can purify the inherent base- 
ness of rebellious faction. Words- 
worth, in a better sonnet than Milton 
ever trumpeted, addresses the soul 
of his great prototype as “a star 
that dwelt apart; alas, that fine 

oetry should not always be true! 

or many years it dwelt with all the 
servile imps which the archfiend 
rebellion flatters and scorns, with 
rage—with slander—with sacrilege 
—with passions that turn our milk 
to gall—with sundering of domestic 
charities—with power which sweet 
religion never sanctified—with the 
foul despotism of anarchy. I would 
not be thought deficient in reverence 
to names that still are mentioned in 
a breath with liberty. What has been 
we know—what might have been, 
if Charles and his bishops had been 
allowed to work their will, we can 
but guess. To the dearest freedom 
of the human soul, the indefeasible 
prerogative of conscience, the Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians were 
alike hostile. Both presumed to 
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dictate the terms upon which man 
was to approach his Maker. The 
question at first seemed to be, whe- 
ther this tyranny should be exercised 
by scholars and gentlemen appoint- 
ed by a court, or by vulgar fanatics, 
at once the slaves and slave-drivers 
ofthe mob. The infallible result of 
success on either side, would have 
been gross superstition in the mul- 
titude, and tacit infidelity in the 
educated orders. The modern fa- 
shion of compromise and concession 
would have done nothing, for neither 
party could concede, without a de- 
— from their avowed duty. 

nsuccessful war, financial embar- 
rassment, and the ostentatious disso- 
luteness of the aristocracy and their 
retainers, only partially corrected 
by the good example of King Charles, 
enabled the Puritan leaders to enlist 
the political discontents of the na- 
tion in their quarrel. With true 
Machiavelian policy, they contrived, 
by withholding the necessary sup- 
plies, in a manner to compel the king 
to violate the letter of the law. Like 
the serving-men of the Montagues, 
they managed to have the law on their 
side. But ship-money was no more 
the cause of the Long Parliament’s 
usurpation, than the stamp-act was 
the true origin of American inde- 
pendence. Taxation will never an- 
nul the allegiance of a loyal people, 
unless it directly tends to make the 
daily bread of life unattainable to 
the many. Financial oppression, as 
long as it only depresses property, 
will gonerete nothing but submissive 
remonstrance. No man will risk his 
all, because a trifling —— is 
informally demanded. That Charles’s 
imposts were cruel—that they took 
the food out of the mouths of the 
poor—was scarcely asserted; nor 
were we then, nor are we now, such 
a sordid tribe, as to subvert the state 
that gives us all we call our own, the 
church into which we were baptized, 
because a certain number of shillings 
were claimed somewhat irregularly. 
If the pulpits had been silent, the 
politicians would have been innoxi- 
ous. Pym and Hampden would have 
been clever ministers ; all necessary 
reforms would have been easily ac- 
complished, and Cromwell would 
have lived and died a simple coun- 
try gentleman, or, at the most, a 
stammering brawler in an impotent 
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minority. The first fatal error of 
Charles’s reign, was his marriage 
with a French Catholic; the second, 
was his promotion of Laud to the 
spiritual primacy. Laudshouldnever 
have left his college. There his 
arate his piety, his munificence, 
would have earned an unenvied ad- 
miration. The congé-d’elire that 
made him Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, signed his sovereign’s death- 
warrant and his own. Protestant in 
faith and morals, he was a Papist in 
taste and feeling; it was his con- 
scientious ambition to erect theclergy 
of England to a Judaic priesthood, 
to make the hierarchy a caste instead 
of a profession. He perceived that 
this could only be effected by invest- 
ing the monarchy with a sacerdotal 
character. He would have the king 
respected as a priest, and every 
priest obeyed as aking. But bein 
better acquainted with the letter o 
Scripture than with the living ope- 
ration of the spirit ; deeper read in 
the fathers and scheolmen than in 
human life ; dividing his studies be- 
tween the past and the eternal ; pur- 
blind to the present, and vainly cre- 
dulous of the future; too stubborn 
in imagined rectitude to conciliate, 
and yet too milky and gall-less to act 
up to his own schemes of coercion, 
he lived and perished to teach man- 
kind, that he who would rule in 
church or state, should be wise as 
well as good, and not more good 
than wise. I do not conceive that 
any thing short of revolution, civil 
and ecclesiastical, would have satis- 
fied the high-flying republicans ; but 
these were never numerous, and 
though the multitudinous echo of 
the city might propagate a delusive 
preponderance of noise, the still and 
steady voice of the people was al- 
ways for Monarchy and Episcopacy. 
The English are a very loyal nation, 
and so are the Scotch, and if Charles 
had left it to the good sense of the 
latter to fashion their own devotions, 
perhaps we should now have had 
uniformity of worship, and no act of 
uniformity at all; but for his misad- 
venturous attempt to thrust written 
prayers down the throats of Scotch- 
men, he would probably have died in 
his bed, with Laud to furnish his soul 
for its journey. 

Great men have been among us, 
Ludlow, Hutchinson, and others, that 
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called Milton friend, compared to 
whom the feeble agitators of modern 
times are but as the theatrical thun- 
der invented by poor Dennis, to the 
real thunder of the angry heavens— 
men before whom one should trem- 
ble, and blush at one’s own trem- 
bling ; whose names shoot terror to 
the heart of kings, and like a trumpet 
pierce a nation’s ear—men to whom 
the importunity of weaker nature 
was a mere argument of austere 
scorn, a thing unheeded, as a sickly 
infant, which a stern stepmother 
bids cry itself to sleep; whose will 
within their breasts was absolute— 
how terrible then if evil!—but I am 
notsorry they lived before my time. 

I could hardly have loved them 
much on earth, nor would I desire a 
letter of introduction to their souls, 
wherever they are at present. Me- 
thinks, I should have shrunk from 
their touch, as from the grasp of a 
marble statue, into which a necro- 
mancer had conjured some crafty 
spirit; for cold they were, and ex- 
ceeding crafty, as the subtle serpent. 
But may deathless honour, for which 
they shed their blood—and, it may 
be, the blood of better Christians— 
still attend their names! They did 
their work; and had they been bet- 
ter, they could scarce have done it 
so well. They find their reward. 
May the good they did—and it is 
great—atone for the means by which 
they did it; and may we—who live 
to read the story of their worldly 
travail, who calmly judge the issues 
of passions too strong to be con- 
fined to single breasts, and coolly 
wonder at the dark intrigues, the 
jarring reflections of a king too weak 
to be honest—of factions that, in 
their zeal for God, forgot the reve- 
rence of truth—for liberty, imposed 
intolerable bondage—and for the 
welfare of an abstract common- 
wealth, renounced the social chari- 
ties, which only make a state wor- 
thy the support of Christian Man— 
let us be thankful to him, who, out 
of evil, works transcendent good, 
that such things have been—that 
they are no more. 

But what has all this to do with 
the British painters? Moreperhaps, 
good, impatient reader, than you 
would think—for the men of whom 
we speak have been painted; and 
their effigies throw more light on 
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the transactions of the time, than 


the rolls of Parliament, or the 
court-sermons, or the would-be- 
witty pamphlets, and hard-rhymed 
ballads, that lent a voice to the 
many-headed monster. Look at 
Prynne, for instance. It is easier 
than reading his books—and you 
will be certain that he was a block- 
head—and that his prosecutors were 
little better when they gave effect to 
his bray by amputating his ears. 
Look at Pym—or, if you will, at 
Hampden—they are not at all alike 
—for Hampden was a _ high-born 
gentleman—and Pym could never 
cast the puritanical simper with 
which he came to the door of the 
House of Commons to receive the 
women’s petition—but if you think 
either of them an honest man, let 
me tell you, you are no physiogno- 
mist. Look at Charles himself— 
never did face tell a plainer story. 
The introverted lustre of his eyes— 
the patrician gravity of his mouth— 
the melancholy traces of departed 
smiles—even the cut of his hair and 
beard—are history —biography—a 
confession. Clarendon has told us 
what he did, and said, and suffered. 
Vandyke has shewn us what he was. 
But, oh! that some inspired hand 
could depict his last, his noblest 
moments—could pourtray him as he 
sat before the High Court of Justice, 
grey-headed, poorly clad—more un- 
attended than the vilest thief—so 
destitute that none dare pity him— 
solitary amid the mob of scorners— 
bereft of fortune, power, and hope 
—but surrounded with indelible 
majesty— 
“‘ Not all the water in the wild wide sea 
Can wash the balm off an anointed king ! 


” 


What a variety of passions might a 
eat artist introduce upon the scene! 
he judges should not be made all 

alike. A cabal of regicides has not 

the sameness of a pack of hounds. 

One would display a proud deter- 

mination to think himself right— 

another would try not to think at all 

—a third would look at his partner 

in iniquity, and dress his counte- 

nance according to the fashion. The 
young, with hungry eyes, would woo 
the prostitute approbation of the spec- 
tators—the old. like a coiled snake, 
wrapt up within himself, would have 
no sense but of his own dire pur- 
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pose. All this might easily be paint- 
ed. Then there should be a crowd 
of heads, one peering above another 
—here a hat, and there a hand held 
up—and there a foot advanced. But 
in some quiet nook there should be 
one good face of silent loyalty—not 
Wweeping—not utterly cast down— 
but upheld by generous admiration 
of kingly fortitude—and on this face 
should fall a beam of light, that 
should seem a meek irradiance of 
atient virtue. I wish I could paint 
it myself. But to do justice to the 
subject would demand the dramatic 
powers of a Hogarth or a North, and 
the sublime conception of Michael 
Angelo. 
here is another subject, taken 
from the same period of our history, 
which I would recommend to the 
attention of sculptors. What think 
you of a statue of Oliver Cromwell, 
in the act of turning out the Rump? 
It should be of Corinthian brass— 
placed in the most conspicuous situa- 
tion of St Stephen’s chapel—and 
should appear, as all good statues 
and pictures do, to look every mem- 
ber full in the face—with the very 
expression with which that great 
radical reformer addressed Harry 
Morton—* Thou art,” &c. 

Vandyke was succeeded by Lely, 
and Lely by Sir Godfrey Kneller— 
Lely has descended to posterity as 
the insidious immortalizer of frail 
beauty, and patrician prostitution— 
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Kneller has bequeathed to staring 
canvass the long wigs, stars, an 
garters, that effected and maintained 
the revolution—we are sorry that 
Allan has not given us their lives in 
detail. They have at least as good a 
right to a place among English artists, 
as either West or Fuseli—and the 
lives of men who lived in the busiest 
epochs of court scandal, must needs 
abound with anecdote—but anecdote 
not, perhaps, fitted for a Family Li- 
brary. Their professional merits are 
now accounted small. Like the 

oetry of Pope, and the criticism of 

ohnson, they are subjected to an 
Abernethian regimen to cure their 
supposed plethora of reputation. 
Having once been praised at the ex- 
pense of their betters, they are now 
depreciated at the expense of justice. 
But their portraits bear the stamp of 
truth, and shew us how states are 
governed, and from what Salmacian 
fountains the defecated blood of no- 
bility is derived. 

And here, without spending pre- 
cious time upon the sprawling saints 
of Verrio and Laguerre, which it gives 
me a crick in the neck to look at, or 
disturbing the pendulous allegories 
of Sir James Thornhill, we will con- 
clude our commentary on Mr Cun- 
ningham’s notices of early art in 
England, which, in good sooth, is 
something like a history of the world 
before the creation of man. 
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PARLIAMENTARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Tue re-assembling of the Parlia- 
ment after the Christmas recess, was 
looked forward to with extreme an- 
xiety, as the period when the public 
would at length be made acquainted 
with the plans which Lord Grey’s ad- 
ministration had been maturing for 
their benefit. Previously to the re- 
cess, the standing reply of the Mi- 
nisters to any hint respecting the fine 
things expected from them, had been, 
“ give us time;” and when the busi- 
ness, which they deemed it necessary 
to dispatch immediately after coming 
into power, is considered—namely, 
the disposal of places to charitably- 
selected relatives and dependents— 
the increase of the army—the crea- 
ting of new judges and new pensions 
in Ireland—the abolition of duty on 
a foreign product, without consent 
of Parliament, and sundry other little 
indispensables—when all these are 
considered, it is not surprising that 
an interval of studious leisure should 
have been required before any of 
those measures should be entered up- 
on, regarding which they had pledged 
thems ves to the public on obtain- 
ing power. They were, therefore, 
indulged with rather more than the 
average boarding-school complement 
of holydays at Ghristmas, and it was 
expected that they would return to 
their parliamentary duties with all 
their tasks prepared; that the Re- 
form arrangement would be announ- 
ced forthwith; that a reduced Civil 
List would be quite ready to be tossed 
across the House for the caresses of 
Mr Hume; that a finance scheme 
would be developed, shewing that 
the true philosopher’s stone had at 
last_been obtained in the furnace of 
Lord Althorpe’s glowing mind ; that 
Ireland was to be tranquillized be- 
fore Lent, and the Catholic priests 
turned into peace-preservers ; that 
the rural war, and its attendant fires, 
were to cease, and peace and plenty 
to —— and, finally, that politics 
and polyanthuses would flourish to- 
gether, and liberty and green leaves 
grow and increase in company, under 
the fostering influences of Whiggism 
and the opening Spring. Fallacious 
hopes! The meeting has taken place, 
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and instead of delightful prospects 
of reform, retrenchment, peace, plen- 
ty, and good humour, we see nothing 
before us but doubt and difficulty, 
abortive measures in Parliament, and 
dissatisfaction and distrust among the 
people. Where is this to end?—a 
change of Ministry—alas! what 
would that avail now? Where are 
now the men to whom we could with 
confidence confide the conduct of the 
vessel of the state in these times of 
peril? England, 


‘“‘ Where be thy men of might, thy grand 
in soul ?” 


Muddy-minded, obstinate, despotic, 
are the Whigs, asthey were ever—dis- 
united, spirit-broken, are the Tories 
—commonplace and incompetent, 
the minor band that lies between. 
Shall we then look to the Radicals ? 
Heaven forefend! Add brutality to 
a Whig, and you make a Radical ; and 
yet, Hunt—but this brings us back 
to a remembrance of our duty. 
Weare to record the events of that 
Parliament, which—thanks to the 
“spirit of the age !”—has the honour 
to enrol Mr Henry Hunt, late of Il- 
chester gaol, as one of its members. 
The House filled early on the 3d— 
novelty is as attractive at Saint Ste- 
hen’s as at Covent Garden or Drury 
ane, end it is doubtful whether the 
new serious piece of Ministerial Re- 
form, the first scene of which was 
expected to be enacted on the first 
appearance of the celebrated monster 
Mr Hunt, was most effective in pro- 
curing so large an audience. The 
elected of Preston did not long keep 
the House in waiting for the sound 
of his voice, nor is he likely to let 
them forget it through neglect of re- 
petition. He arose amid “ profound 
silence,” and commented on the 
atrocity of a mercantile house having 
six hundred thousand pounds “ laid 
down” in tallow. This was a melt- 
ing theme; but it passed; and Lord 
Althorpe was the next to arise amid 
silence equally profound, and with 
the distinctness of elocution, and 
winning playfulness of manner,which 
so peculiarly distinguish that noble 
Jord, announced the intention of his 
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Majesty’s government to intimate at 
a future time what they intended to 
do. He rose, he said, to inform the 
House, that his Majesty’s govern- 
ment would be prepared to submit 
to the House ¢hety measure for Re- 
form on the first of March; and, 
further, to inform the House, that 
the government had determined to 
intrust the bringing forward of that 
measure to his ee J friend, the pay- 
master of the forces, (Lord John 
Russell.) “ We have selected that 
noble lord,” he continued, “ because 
of his perseverance on the subject 
of Reform, at a time when it was 
almost impossible to bring forward 
the measure. My noble friend has 
proposed various partial measures 
of reform, when even partial mea- 
sures were looked upon with disfa- 
vour. Now, therefore, when the 
cause is prosperous, the govern- 
ment think that, on account of his 
erseverance and ability, the noble 
ord should be the person selected 
to bring forward a measure of full 
and efficient reform, instead of the 
partial measures which he had hi- 
therto proposed.” 

As the time which his Majesty’s 
government have fixed for at length 
condescending to inform the Com- 
mons what their designs are on 80 
very important a subject, will have 
arrived before these observations 
come generally before the public, it 
would be needless to dwell upon the 
many conjectures to which a com- 
munication of this description gives 
rise, or to do more than notice the 
contemptuous disregard of public 
anxiety, in thus postponing, without 
even the least apology, all mention 
of the views of government upon a 
subject which they had been given 
six weeks to consider, and in which 
the whole country feels so deep an 
interest. The amiable modesty, too, 
with which the ministerial leader of 
the House concedes to “his noble 
friend” the grateful task of propo- 
sing a measure which he deems to be 
in so very “ prosperous” a condition, 
is highly worthy of notice, and will 
be duly appreciated by all who un- 
derstand the sincerity of the Trea- 
sury Bench. Perhaps, since Lord 
Althorpe’s pleasing experiment with 
the budget, he may not feel quite so 
confident as to the extreme “ pro- 
sperity” of every measure which 
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their High Mightinesses of the Ca- 
binet may have determined upon. 
It is indeed ridiculous to observe 
how this Ziberal minister, and Sir 
James Graham, another man of the 
people, are possessed with the no- 
tion that the decisions of a Cabinet 
in which they sit, must be as abso- 
lute and final as the decrees of a dic- 
tator, A little experience will dis- 
solve this dream. 

The following evening, the new 
Civil List scheme was laid before the 
House, and Lord Althorpe ventured 
his bark, for the first time, in the 
dangerous and perplexed navigation 
of arithmetical figures, denoting 

ounds, shillings, and pence. As the 
ate government were thrown out of 
sas (ostensibly at all events) for 
aving done that which they ought 
not to have done, and left undone 
what they ought to have done, re- 
specting this same Civil List, it was 
expected that some very important 
change would have taken place un- 
der the economical auspices of the 
new Ministry, and that the “ new 
broom” would have swept clean all 
the foul places of the Civil List. But 
no such thing happened, and another 
exemplification was afforded of the 
truth of the doctrine, that he who 
would avoid disappointment, must 
expect nothing. Put not thy faith in 
Ministers, especially if they promise 
to be very “liberal ;” they mean liberal 
of the people’s money, or if, haply, 
they be honest in intention, they but 
deceive themselves; for as the world 
goes, they must spend the money, or 
submit to changes which no man in 
the novel possession of official power, 
and basking in the sunshine of Court 
favour, is prepared to relish. The 
sum of money to be paid by the 
country, according to the new ar- 
rangement of the Civil List, (if ap- 
proved of by the committee to whose 
consideration it has been submitted, ) 
is within a trifle of that which was 
proposed by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer: the difference of the 
present plan from the other, lies in 
this, that the sum fixed for the life 
of the Sovereign, to defray the ex- 
penses of his Court, and his privy 
purse, amounting to L.510,000 a- 

ear, will be separated from the 
L.970,000 formerly proposed as the 
amount of the Civil List; and the 
balance of L.460,000, which was to 
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be appropriated to the noe pm of 
public servants, will be placed upon 
another fund, and be subject to the 
revision of Parliament every year. 
This is, pro tanto, an advantage ; and 
it is but fair to admit, that the whole 
statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the subject was ex- 
tremely candid, plain, and intelligible 
—he acknowledged the ignorance 
with which he formerly judged the 
matter, and the impossibility of the 
saving which he had thought prac- 
ticable, and the only thing in which 
he seemed to fail, was in the courtesy 
of apologizing to those whom he had 
formerly opposed, for having igno- 
rantly blamed what he did not un- 
derstand. 

“ When,” said the noble lord, “I 
first looked at the subject, I confess 
it seemed extraordinary, that, while 
the expense of all articles of con- 
sumption was so much decreased, 
the charge for the maintenance of 
the royal household had remained 
unabated; but, on examining the 
subject more minutely and accurate- 
ly, I have arrived at the opinion, that 
a reduction cannot be made without 
compelling his Majesty either to al- 
ter his present state of living, or to 
incur debt. I am sure the House 
will not wish that either alternative 
took place.” Mr Hunt, who talked 
with o> good sense and de- 
cency, rather pertinently remarked, 
that it appeared to him that the 
whole of the question before the 
House had been that night argued 
as if the people had nothing at all to 
do with the matter—as though it was 
a matter entirely between the Crown 
and the House—as though the House 
were to pay so much money out of 
their own pockets to the Crown, and 
that there was no such thing in this 
country as a people from whose 
hard earnings alone could the sums 
under discussion be drawn. We 
are no lovers of Mr Hunt’s notions 
upon political arrangement or royal 
economy; but it is pleasant, in a 
matter of argument, to have the 
minds of noble lords and honour- 
able gentlemen brought home to the 
real point in issue. Indeed, if his 
Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would be pleased to conde- 
scend to a few lessons in practical 
logic, it might be a not unuseful ad- 
dition to his present valuable ac- 
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quirements, and it might save him 
the trouble of being “ prepared to 
assert that his Majesty could not 
live in his present style with a 
smaller allowance, unless he pur- 
sued a system of greater economy 
in all the departments of the royal 
household ;” the argument on the 
other side being expressly, that such 
“a system of greater economy” was 
just and necessary. The affair of 
the pensions on the Civil List was 
managed with considerable adroit- 
ness, so as to afford a show of re- 
duction, without interfering, in any 
the least degree, with the patronage 
of the Ministry in this department. 
The gross amount of the pensions 
(the reader may apply the adjective 
in the sense that seemeth unto him 
most fitting) is one hundred and 
forty-four thousand pounds, whereof 
sixty-nine thousand are taken away 
from the Civil List, and placed upon 
the Consolidated Fund, where they 
are not to be renewed, but expire 
with the persons who shall be un- 
fortunate enough to die, having such 
snug allowances to make this life 
comfortable. But the remaining 
seventy-five thousand is to be left 
on the Civil List, and each pension to 
be renewable in one or more pen- 
sions to others, as the present hold- 
ers drop off. Now this last list—the 
seventy-five thousand pounder—is 
all taken from the oldest pensions, 
and therefore such as would in all 
probability first drop in—if the pen- 
sions remained as they were, all that 
would fall in for some years to come 
would probably be among those 
which are retained for renewal, so 
that the Ministers lose no pension- 
giving patronage, unless, indeed, 
they intend to live and hold their 
places for twenty years to come, 
which in these changeful times is 
rather improbable. 

That portion of the radical faction 
which was inclined to look favour- 
ably upon a “ reforming” Ministry, 
was much incensed at the deference 
to royalty and royal expenditure 
shewn in the Civil List debate; and 
in the city, “ where merchants most 
do congregate,” many bitter words 
were put forth against the new go- 
vernment, which more recent cir- 
cumstances have not caused them to 
retract. It is sometimes a grievous 
thing to have been popular. On the 
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7th, Lord King, in the Upper House, 
presented some petitions on the sub- 
ject of tithes, and availed himself 
of the opportunity to introduce 
a discussion upon the subject, in 
which he displayed his accustomed 
coarseness, and habit of rude asser- 
tion, where, in pees. some argu- 
ment is expected ; and gave notice of 
his intention to continue to speak in 
the same strain on the presentation 
of numerous additional petitions 
which were on their way to him. 
There were some Bishops spoke, but 
they said little to the purpose—the 
law lords, who might have answered 
Lord King, did not speak—probably 
they thought it not worth their while 
to encounter with such a wit as his 
Lordship possesses. It might, how- 
ever, be well if the assertions he 
makes, with regard to Church pro- 
perty, and which may possibly make 
some impression on the public, were 
briefly exposed. When a man gets 
up to talk about “ property” in an 
English House of Parliament, it is to 
be supposed that he means property 
according to the law of England, un- 
less he make a proviso that he is not 
so to be understood. Now, Lord 
King talks a great deal about tithe 
property and church property, and 
if he mean by property that which 
the law contemplates as such, no- 
thing can be more loose and errone- 
ous than that which he lets fall. “I 
know,” said he, “ it is said that tithe 
is property, but it is very different in 
its nature from individual property ; 
it is, for the most part, now the pro- 
perty of the Charch, and the Church 
is the creature of the State; and its 
temporal concerns, its pay, and emo- 
luments, might be regulated in any 
manner which the State might think 
proper to direct.” All this is gross 
error, and mere vulgarity. “ Indivi- 
dual” property, it is to be presumed, 
means the property of an individual. 
There are thousands of individuals 
whom the law recognises as — 
property in tithes. Suppose it be 
granted that a Rector, as a corpora- 
tion sole, holds by a tithe different 
from that of ordinary individuals, in- 
asmuch as it goes to his successor, 
and not to his heir, still there are 
thousands of laymen the possessors 
of tithes which do descend to the 
heir, like any other part of the es- 
tate—what then becomes of the dif- 
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ference in the individuality of this 
property which Lord King has dis- 
covered ? It is not law, nor is it fact, 
that the Church is the creature of 
the State, using the word “creature,” 
as Lord King evidently does, in the 
sense of a thing dependent upon, 
and subject to, the will of the State. 
Although we use the words “ Church 
and State,” in common discourse, it 
is a matter of almost universal know- 
ledge that the Church is an integral 
part of the State, and if Lord King 
uses words so heedlessly as to mean 
by the State, the executive govern- 
ment for the time being, he still is 
wrong. The King or the Prime Mi- 
nister is de facto the nominator of 
some one of the clerical body to each 
bishopric, but the authority ends 
with the appointment ; and moreover, 
the Bishops are not the Church. 
What does Lord King mean by the 
“pay” of the Church? Ifthe word 
means any thing, it must be a stipu- 
lated recompense for a specific ser- 
vice. There is no such thing with 
regard to tithes, or Church property 
—he says, this “ pay” might be regu- 
lated in any manner which the State 
might think proper to direct. One 
cannot tell exactly of what he is 
speaking; but if he means Church re- 
venues, and speaks of the law as it 
stands, he states the fact untruly— 
if he means that the legislature 
might enact laws to regulate the 
Church property, he utters a truism 
—every one knows that the legisla- 
ture may dispose of the property of 
the Church, or of the property of 
Lord King, as it pleases; and if it 
began with the rectors, it is not very 
probable that it would long spare the 
right honourables. 

We by no means wish to contend 
that the property of the Church of 
England is distributed as it ought to 
be; but the evils which prevail in this 
respect are not to be remedied by 
attacks on the property itself, found- 
ed in ignorance, and conducted with 
boisterous rudeness. 

In the Commons, on the same even- 
ing, Mr Kenyon moved for a return 
of the quantity of uncultivated land 
in England and Wales, with a view 
of shewing that, if the poor were al- 
lowed to cultivate the land which lies 
waste, their distresses would be 
relieved, and they would be fed, 
through the labour of their own 
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hands. The motion was withdrawn, 
on the ground that, though the ac- 
count would be “ very interesting,” 
it would be.impossible to produce it. 
Such at least was the assurance of 
Mr Spring Rice, who added, that 
there was no officer to make out 
such a return, and no documents 
from which it could be compiled. It 
is, however, obvious that such infor- 
mation might be obtained, and a lit- 
tle of the public money might be well 
expended in procuring it. But it is, 
perhaps, too plain, too simple a mode 
of proceeding, to be tolerated by the 
scientific politicians of the present 
day. Men seem to delight in getti 
entangled in a maze of theories, an 
view with reluctance every simple 
proposition, from which the practi- 
cal deduction is obvious. It is a truth 
so plain, that it comes into the mind 
with the readiness of knowledge de- 
rived from mere sensation, that there 
is no natural necessity for distress in 
this country, and that there is not 
only enough, but abundance for all, 
were it not for some pernicious de- 
fect which puts it out of the power 
of the people to use their labour for 
their own advantage. Land is un- 
cultivated, while the people perish 
for want of that which, if the land 
were cultivated, it would produce, 
and they are ready and willing to 
cultivate it if they were permitted. 
Anomaliesso monstrous exist around 
us in all directions, but we fear to 
look them in the face, because, were 
they publiciy acknowledged, we see 
that we should of necessity imme- 
diately bestir ourselves, and do some- 
thing, and make sacrifices of unused 
——- We therefore willingly 
ide our faces, and obscure our vi- 
sion in the perplexing folds of the 
mantle of the political economists. 
The discussion respecting the re- 
duction of the Barilla duty, without 
the consent of Parliament, was re- 
newed this evening on Mr Poulett 
Thompson’s motion for going into 
committee. The right honourable 
ntleman’s defence was a sufficient- 
y good argumentum ad hominem, and 
tual against the members of the 
late government, who, as it appeared, 
had fallen into a similarly unconsti- 
tutional practice; but upon the gene- 
ral question of the impropriety of 
such a proceeding, Mr Thompson’s 
defence was of no force at all, and 
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serves but to shew the poor subter- 
fuge which he was obliged to resort 
to, in order to cover the indiscretion 
into which his despotic vanity had 
led him. Mr Sadler in vain appealed 
to the justice and compassion of the 
House, assuring it, that the altera- 
tions already effected in the duty 
upon foreign Barilla, had “ inflicted 
the deepest misery upon thousands” 
of the producers of the native manu- 
facture. In vain Sir Matthew Ridley 
demonstrated theinjury which would 
follow to the shipping interest, and 
gave all the weight of his long expe- 
rience to the assertion, that the mea- 
sure was one of the most pernicious 
ever submitted to the House. In 
vain Mr Attwood, whose knowledge 
upon all commercial matters is so 
superior to that of the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, assured the 
House, that the facts and arguments 
of the right honourable gentleman 
were utterly at variance with the 
practice. The “ Philosophers” had 
their way—the misery of thousands 
of poor people—experience—prac- 
tice—were a! thrown overboard, and 
the resolutions passed without a divi- 
sion. 

On the 8th, Lord King, in pursu- 
ance of his plan of warfare against 
the Church and the Clergy, read in 
the House of Lords a letter contain- 
ing a gross attack on the son of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, his father 
being present. The reply of the 
Bishop was eminently becoming an 
affectionate father, and a prelate of 
the Church—he vindicated the cha- 
racter of his son, and trusted the 
noble lord would feel shame and 
sorrow for having brought forward 
so uncalled-for an attack. His Lord- 
ship arose and stated that he felt 
neither sorrow nor shame, though 
he admitted the excellent character 
of the clergyman against whom the 
letter was directed. The matter is 
worthy of notice for the sake of 
shewing the temper and behaviour 
of one of the champions of sweeping 
reform. How happy would society 
be under the guardianship and gui- 
dance of such men as Lord King ! 

The Commons were occupied du- 
ring the greater part of this evening 
by the speeches of Mr Hunt, the 
member for Preston,and Mr Bennet, 
the member for Wiltshire, respect« 
ing the personal concern which they 
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had each had in the late affrays in 
the country. Mr Hunt’s motion, 
which was for an address to the 
Crown to pardon those who had 
been convicted in the trials under 
the Special Commission, was foolish 
and unconstitutional; and the ha- 
rangue with which he introduced it 
was a rambling, blundering, tedious 
detail, which now. and then excited 
laughter, but would have been much 
more amusing had it been much 
more brief. Mr Bennet recounted 
his valorous deeds among the rural 
rloters,— 

“ Wherein he spoke of most disastrous 

chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent 
deadly breach,” 


and gave to his encounters much 
more of the “pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war,” than 
was necessary upon the occasion. 
Mr G. Lamb and Lord Morpeth 
seemed ambitious to shew how much 
finer they could talk than Mr Hunt. 
He of the blacking vans had blun- 
dered something about Sparta and 
Athens, one of which places he seem- 
ed to imagine was in Rome, and the 
other in Greece, and talked some 
nonsense respecting a statue to a 
young ruffian who had been con- 
victed of felony, and the propriety 
of covering it with greens or cab- 
bage, or some other ornament fa- 
miliar to his fancy; all of which 
Mr Lamb did into pretty English, 
and talked of “ that young man for 
whom they were to erect statues, 
and crown him with wreaths of ever- 
green.” Lord Morpeth was deter- 
mined to be yet finer, and disavow- 
ed his inclination to crown with 
“eternal chaplets” this young con- 
vict. The young lord then begged 
leave to quote some Latin verse, and 
having done so, sat down in a fit of 
amazing contentment with himself. 
Now this is rather a clever young 
man, but so spoiled with the foppery 
of learning, and the affectation of 
being very wise, and moderate, and 
elegant, and so forth, that it is not 
likely that, as a public man, he will 
ever be worth a farthing. After 
Hunt’s motion was negatived by a 
majority of 269 to 2, there was some 
very violent and indecent behaviour 
on the part of Mr O’Gorman Mahon, 
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whom the chair was obliged to treat 
with a degree of sharpness, which it 
is fortunately but seldom necessary 
to use in the House of Commons. 
We do not know how long the House 
is to bear with the very extraordi- 
nary manners which this honourable 
member thinks proper to assume 
within it. Compared with him, Mr 
Hunt is a person of extreme civilisa- 
tion, 

Lord Althorpe spoke with spirit 
and good sense on the state of Ire- 
land. The obvious tendency of Mr 
O’Connell’s conduct seems to be at 
length understood, and stubborn 
facts have made it impossible to 
keep up the delusion that the “ heal- 
ing measure” of 1829 had restored 
Ireland to peace and subordination. 
The Repeal of the Union is not mere- 
ly an extravagant project, it is a 
wicked pretext to raise disturbance, 
to inflame the people, to extract 
money from them to fill the pockets 
of the bully O’Connell, 


“ A dog in forehead, but in heart a deer,” 


and to gratify his insatiable thirst 
of vulgar and vociferous applause. 
The Agitator has every requisite for 
being extensively mischievous, ex- 
cept courage. His speeches, as Lord 
Althorpe says, are cautiously termi- 
nated with a recommendation of 
Obedience to the law, while they 
evidently tend to insurrection and 
rebellion. Justly then does the Mi- 
nister say, that the wise policy of 
his Majesty’s government is firmly 
to suppress that violent and seditious 
conduct which tends to insurrection 
and rebellion; and by measures of 
conciliation and kindness, to shew 
the people of Ireland that there is 
every disposition to attend to, and 
remove, their grievances. The go- 
vernment are determined to use their 
utmost exertions to resist the designs 
of the agitators, but at the same time, 
by giving — to the peo- 
ple of Ireland, by repealing such 
laws as are obnoxious to them, and 
by other measures of a similar cha- 
racter, to do all they can to conci- 
liate their affections. Considerable 
indignation has been expressed in 
some quarters at the further decla- 
ration of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that he should prefer even 
civil war to the dismemberment and 
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destruction of the empire, but in 
this indignation there is more of sen- 
timentality than good sense. The 
sword is, no doubt, a dreadful alter- 
native, but there is more mercy in 
restoring and establishing order,even 
by force and severity, than in per- 
mitting a perpetual state of public 
disturbance, and all the evils of civil 
war, except corporeal wounds and 
death. 

On the 11th, Lord King, to whom 
must be conceded the possession of 
an unrivalled fund of sneering vitu- 
peration, proceeded with his attack 
upon the Church Establishment, and 
on this occasion received from Lords 
Winchelsea and Wynford a measure 
of castigation, which will tell with 
the public, whether it have or have 
not any effect upon a person of Lord 
King’s understanding and feelings. 
Lord Wynford, especially, held up, 
in so strong a light, as must bring 
conviction to every mind, the mean- 
ness and the unfairness with which, 
night after night, advantage was ta- 
ken of the absence of individuals, in 
order to calumniate them or their 
connexions. “ If,” he said, “ the 
noble baron had any particular grie- 
vance to complain of, and a remedy 
for it to propose, why did he not 
bring it regularly before the House, 
with notice to the parties concerned ? 
but he had come down, night after 
night, attacking the right reverend 
Prelates, in defiance of every prin- 
ciple of English justice, which or- 
dains that he whose character is to 
be attacked, should previously be 
warned of the charge. The noble 
lord had thought proper to attack 
Lord Stowell, though he was ab- 
sent from the infirmities of age, 
and though his brother, Lord El- 
don, was prevented by illness 
from being present to defend him. 
Did the noble lord not know of the 
absence of both these noble and 
learned lords? and if he did, was 
this a time to bring forward such a 
charge, without a single friend of 
Lord Stowell being apprized of his 
intention? But it was fortunate for 
the noble and learned lord that the 
whole complexion of his life was a 
contradiction to a charge, which, 
were he in his place to reply to, he 
would answer in such a manner as 
the noble baron could not stand 
under.” 
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The President of the Council 
(Lord Lansdowne) recorded his opi- 
nion, that a little “ fair dealing” 
would be advisable in the House, 
and the Duke of Buckingham con- 
tended that the right of the Church 
to its property was as strong as that 
of any noble lord to his estate. 

The proceedings of the House of 
Commons this evening were distin- 
guished by an unsuccessful attempt 
on the part of Mr Hume to speak. It 
will not be supposed that any sud- 
den fit of bashfulness overcame the 
modest member for Middlesex, or 
that his feelings overpowered him 
and deprived him of utterance. No, 
no—it tooka power no less than that 
which overthrew Napoleon in the 
North, to stop the mouth of Joseph 
Hume—his voice was frozen up, 


* Vox faucibus hesit.” 


Baffled by a thawing world, the cold 
transferred its empire to the throat 
of the member for Middlesex, as the 
next in magnitude of importance. 
Thrice the honourable member es- 
sayed to speak, and thrice, (tell it 
not in Aberdeen, and whisper it not 
in the streets of Brechin, ) amid peals 
of universal laughter, his attempt 
turned out mere dumb shew. Mr 
Hunt sang a Jament over his friend’s 
misfortune and the barbarity of the 
House ; and the member for Middle- 
sex went home, to take warm gruel, 
and expel the enemy from his throat. 
Gaol business in Wiltshire, and in 
the city of Dublin, occupied the 
most part of the evening. 

Friday night, the 11th, was devoted 
to the discussion of the important 
financial plans of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which created a de- 
gree of curiasity and deep interest, 
unusual in these modern days, and 
yet not more than proportioned to 
the occasion which called them forth. 
In England, where, it is said, “ every 
thing resolves itself into a matter of 
finance,” the measures of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer are doubt- 
less the most seriously interesting 
that can come before the public ; but 
as the fear of evil is a more exciting 
principle than the prospect of good, 
it is always the imposition of new 
imposts, rather than the repeal of 
the old, which rouses attention, and 
calls forth activity. Lord Althorpe 
got on swimmingly, increasing in 
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favour with Whig, Tory, and Radical, 
while he spoke of taking taxes off ; 
but no sooner did he turn to the 
other side of the account, and begin 
to enumerate those which he would 
Jay on, than he sunk down in esteem, 
even much lower than the point 
from which he set out. The task of 
a Finance Minister, particularly of 
one who has taken part in all the 
quackeries and follies of British 
legislation for the last sixteen years, 
is indeed a most difficult and em- 
barrassing one. He sees the neces- 
sity of extracting a revenue from a 
people who complain in all quarters 
of poverty and distress ; yet he sees 
the country teeming with the means 
of wealth, and manifestly possessin 

much greater capabilities than it did 
when a much larger revenue was 
demanded, and without difficulty ob- 
tained. The springs of wealth are 
there, but their currents seem to 
have sunk into the earth, and along 
the banks of their dry and arid 
channels, crowds of miserable peo- 
ple wander in idle discontent. Why 
then not go back to the system which, 
notwithstanding the exhaustion of 
an enormously expensive war, filled 
the country with riches and with 
people, turned wastes into fertile 
fields, made the bowels of the earth 
cast forth their hidden wealth of 
metals and of fuel—covered the land 
with houses, and filled them with 
every thing convenient for comfort 
or luxury,—and reared up innume- 
rable manufactories, with power al- 
most unlimited, of supplying all, 
except food,—that poverty could 
ask to make it rich? Alas! he can- 
not so return; he and his “ en- 
lightened” friends, and no less “ en- 
lightened” opponents, have over and 
over, in the face of the warnings of 
experience, described the altera- 
tions which have been made as 
blessings; and now, when they see 
that a practical curse has come, 
personal feeling still keeps up the 
delusion, and they will still pursue 
the enlightened and scientific road 
to ruin. One thing, however, has 
been for some years plainly seen, 
though they seem in the House of 
Commons afraid to talk about it, that 
the funded interest is the only 
flourishing one—the only one un- 
burdened, and the only one from 
which, in the present situation of the 
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country, any considerable addition 
of revenue can be expected. Mr 
Pitt, in his wisdom to assure the 
— creditor, made the Acts of 

arliament very express against any 
deduction or expense coming be- 
tween him and the full ——— of 
a transferable interest-bearing loan. 
Mr Peel, in his error, increased the 
value of the principal to be transfer- 
red, and the interest to be paid, by 
increasing the value of the currency 
in which these amounts were ex- 
pressed, and these circumstances to- 
gether made the property of the fund- 
holders flourish amid the confusion 
and decay of all the rest. Lord Al- 
thorpe seems to have determined at 
length to break through acts of Par- 
liament, and make the fund-holder 
share the charges which cling to 
every other species of property, and 
which, without some more active re- 
producing principle than at present 
exists, would soon eat it away. The 
breach could only be made either 
through Mr Peel’s measures affect- 
ing the currency, or, more directly, 
through the acts which may be call- 
ed public contracts with the fund- 
holder. Most unwisely he chose the 
latter, and the result was all but uni- 
versal disapprobation, and conse- 
quently, signal defeat. It is need- 
less to repeat that which is now mat- 
ter of universal knowledge, respect- 
ing the details of the proposed bud- 
get. The tax of one-half per cent, 
proposed on transfers of funded 
property, has been rejected by ac- 
clamation, and withdrawn. The in- 
discretion of the proposal was ma- 
nifestly extreme—no pains appear 
to have been taken to ascertain what 
would be the public sentiment with 
regard to such a tax, and the usual 
mistake of Whigs, a presumptuous 
reliance on their own cleverness, has 
betrayed them into an error which 
makes their tenure of official power 
exceedingly precarious. To the other 
taxes proposed also, the greatest ob- 
jections exist. It is very true, that 
a tax, being a thing essentially dis- 
agreeable, must suggest objections 
wherever it falls; but the skill of 
the Finance Minister exists in placing 
it where it will be least felt, and least 
injurious in its consequences; and 
it certainly does not seem, that in 
this respect the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has displayed much ge- 
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nius for his office. He removes a 
part of the tax from newspapers, be- 
cause it is an impost upon the pro- 
mulgation of knowledge, and the 
ready communication of facts and 
opinions, which high civilisation de- 
mands and renders useful ; but at 
the same time, he would tax passen- 
gers by steam-boats, which is stri- 
ing a much more effectual blow at 
the advantages which free communi- 
cation affords, than even the high 
duty on aomengers could inflict. 
The principle of affording encou- 
ragement and protection to our own 
colonies, is directly invaded by the 
alteration in the duties on wines; and 
a tax on the importation of unmanu- 
factured cotton, with its attendant 
machinery of drawbacks on the ma- 
nufactured article, is a cumbrous and 
impolitic method of raising a re- 
venue. The timber of Canada is 
legislated against, while the wine of 
France is encouraged, as if we were 
sure of the quiet contentment and 
prosperity of the former, or could 
hope for any reciprocal advantage 
from the latter! No one can deny 
the good which would arise from the 
abolition of the taxes on coals and 
candles, and the reduction of that on 
newspapers ; and few will be dispo- 
sed to question the good intention 
with which the alterations have been 
roposed, but we do not believe that, 
inorder to purchase such advantages, 
it is necessary to submit to imposts 
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so injurious in their probable effects 
as those which have been proposed. 

On Tuesday the 15th, a discussion 
on the real state of the trade of the 
kingdom was brought on by the sub- 
mission of what Alderman Waithman 
calls “ a string of resolutions,” to the 
House on the subject. On this sub- 
ject we have unfortunately but to 
tell over again the old story. The 
reasoning of practical men, and even 
their attestation as to facts, were met 
by abstract propositions, and refer- 
ence to officia! returns. That which 
these returns would indicate ought 
to be, and not that which is, was re- 
lied upon by Ministers, and acted 
upon by the House. Mr Attwood 
shewed, as plainly as it was possible 
to be shewn, that the reasonings from 
these returns were quite fallacious ; 
that while the trade was greater, the 
traders were in a state of ruin, and 
the people suffering misery, while 
these returns would go to prove 
that they were consuming luxuries. 
How long shall our patience be abu- 
sed by this abstract insanity, in mat- 
ters of practice on which the evi- 
dence of circumstances lies plainly 
before us, if we would but look at 
it ? 

The first of March approaches, and 
all look forward with eager anxiety 
to the developement of the Mini- 
sterial Plan of Reform. The failure 
in the Budget is looked upon as an 
evil augury to Ministerial success. 
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Portes Ainbrosianae, 
No. LV. 


XPH AEN YYMIMOLIN KYAIKON TMEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON cneeeanas: 


. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Nort TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE}; 
Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scens— The Snuggery.— Time—Nine o’cloch.—Present—Nortu, the 
SHEPHERD, and TicKLER. 
SHEPHERD. 

The Snuggery, sir, has a power o’ contraction an’ expansion, that never 
belonged afore to ony room in this sublunary world. Let the pairty be three 
or thretty, it accommodates its dimensions to the gatherin’—still the Snug- 
gery, though the Saloon. 

NORTH. 
I hope you approve of the Busts, James ? among the finest of Macdonald’s. 
SHEPHERD. : 

Life-in-death Eemages ! A’ busts, methinks, are solemn—as for thae, they 

are shooblime. Wha’s that aboon your head, sir? 
NORTH, 

Socrates, 

SHEPHERD. 

The Christopher North o’ the ancient, as you are the Socraies o’ the 
modern Athens. Baith o’ you by natur, as may be read in your fiznomies, 
wi’ a strang bias to animal—to sensual indulgences; an’ baith o’ you, by 
means 0’ self-study and self-government, pure in conduct, in heart, and in 
haun’, as ony philosopher that ever strengthened, by his practice, his theory 
0 truth. Oh! sir, but the Sophists hate you wi’ a malignant hatred—and 
fain wou’d they condemn you to drink the hemlock, aye, out o’ that verra 
punch-bowl, the dolphin himsell—— 


NORTH. 
I have an antidote against all poison, James ——— 
SHEPHERD, 
What is’t ? 
NORTH. 
Hush. An herb of sovereign virtue, gathered on the Sacred Mountains, 
SHEPHERD. 
Wha’s the Eemage atowre ma pow ? 
NORTH. 
Wordsworth—the Plato of poetry. 
SHEPHERD. 
Bee’t sae. I seldom read Plawto. 
TICKLER. 
Here we are, once more, James—the Knights of St Ambrose—— 
SHEPHERD. 


An admirable, but an indescribable set °° — 
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TICKLER. 

Satirists, caricaturists, madcaps, harebrains, bee-in-the-bonnets, scape- 
goats, scape-graces, idlers, dreamers, loungers, ramblers, spectators, tatlers, 
amateurs, cognoscenti, artists, poets, painters, sculptors, novelists, critics, 
politicians, physicians, theologians, metaphysicians, statesmen, saints, sin- 
ners, heroes, patriots, martyrs—— 


SHEPHERD. 
Mankind’s Epitome. 
NORTH. 
Our orgies, James, have thrown their share of light on human life. 
TICKLER. 
That motley masquerade called human life! 
NORTH. 


In which, here and elsewhere, we have contrived, not discreditably, to 
support our characters. I hope, my dear James, that you sometimes think 
of Ambrose’s, when going out to meditate at even-tide by the shores of St 
Mary’s Loch, or up away yonder to the Loch of the Lowes, where, when 
stillness steeps the solitude, you even hear the Grey-Mare’s Tail 

SHEPHERD. 

Whuskin’ through the wild, wi’ an eerie sugh, till again a’ is hushed as 
death—aye, as the verra grave. 

TICKLER. 

Think you sometimes of us, then, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I ha’e startled to hear that Time-piece smiting the hour in the wilder- 
ness; and a’ at aince ha’e believed mysell in the heart o’ Embro’—here in 
the Snuggery—wi’ your twa endless legs, Mr Tickler, emblems o’ infini- 
tude and eternity, stretched awa’ intil the regions ahint the grate, far ayont 
the bounds o’ this “ visibJe diurnal sphere,” and creawtin’ superstitious ter- 
rors in the inhabitants o’ Sawturn. 


NORTH. 
Tickler ? 





SHEPHERD. 

Oh, sir! how many tailors are for how many years, night and day em- 
ployed, without respect to Sabbaths, in gettin’ up for you ae pair o’ leg- 
gins ? 

TICKLER. 

You are pleased to be facetious, sir. 

SHEPHERD. 

Maist facetious—but it’s no in the poor o’ the wut o’ mortal man to do 
justice to the soobjeck. 

NORTH. 

You do, however, my dear Shepherd, sometimes think of us in the 
Forest ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo thochts and feelings, sir, do arise, and follow ane anither in the 
sowle, like flocks o’ birds frae distant regions, and disappearing ahint the 
lift intil distant regions, flocks after flocks, withouten end, sometimes in 
wintry weather, when flakes are visibly augmenting the snaw-wreaths, 
and sometimes in autumn, when the leaves are rustlin’ to the bit robin- 
red-breast-—— 

NORTH. 

What imagery! 

SHEPHERD. 

——preparin’, ere lang, to flit down the glen, and tak’ up his domicile 
amang the dwellins o’ us Christian creturs, that never grudge our crumbs to 
the birdie, safe in his scarlet shield frae the verra cats, wha, for fear o’ the 
weans, daurna touch a feather, by love and pity consecrated ever syne the 
burial o’ the Babes in the Wood—— 

NORTH. 

A story, that in its touching simplicity, would almost seem to have been 

written, prophetically, for Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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SHEPHERD. 

It’s an out-o’-the-way place, the Forest, sirs, though a great road rins 
through’t; for it’s no easy to break the charm o’ the seelence and the solita- 
riness o’ natur’, A great road rins through’t; but aften ha’e I sat on a 
knowe commanding miles o’t, and no ae single speck astir, far as the ee 
cou'd reach—no a single speck, but aiblins a sheep crossin’, or a craw 
alichtin’, or an auld crouchin’ beggar-woman, that ye thocht was leanin’ mo- 
tionless on her stick, till, by and by, ye discerned the colour o’ her red 
cloak, and a gae while afterwards, saw, rather than heard her, prayin’ for 
an awmous, wi’ shrievelled hauns faulded on her breast, or in their palsy 
held up heavenwards, sae beseechingly as to awauken charity in a meeser’s 
heart! 

NORTH. 

But no miser, James, art thou—though but a poor man, thou hast a hand 

open as day to melting charity.” 
SHEPHERD. 
What Heaven has been pleased to give me o’ this life’s needments, o’ that 
I never grudged a share to ony son or dochter o’ affliction, 
NORTH. 
True as holy writ. 
SHEPHERD. 

And holy writ it was that taucht me—for our natur’, sir, is selfish, and it’s 
my belief that mony and mony a time wud the best o’ us neglect the com- 
monest duties o’ humanity, if it werena for religion. We hae a’, at times, 
hard cauld hearts; and I dinna scruple to confess, that I’ve felt my anger 
risin’ at beggars—even at auld bowed-down widow-beggars—when three or 
fowre o’ them in the course o’ a lang simmer day hae come creepin’ in suc- 
cession, at a snail’s pace, in at the yett, and then taken their station at the 
verra parlour-window, wi’ a sort 0’ meek obstinacy and wae-begone dour- 
ness that wou’d na understan’ the repulse o’ neglect, or even o’ a waff o’ the 
haun to be awa’ wi’ theirsells—when suddenly some holy text has been re- 
vivified in my heart, perhaps that ane tellin’ o’ the widow and her mite, and 
a’ at aince, as if an angel had jogged my elbow, I hae ca’d the puir auld body 
in; and then to be sure the wife hersel wasna slaw, without waitin’ for 
a word frae me, to come wi’ her ain twa comely hauns fu’ o’ meal, and 
empty them tidily intil the wallet, no unobserved, sir, by Him wha taught 
us to say, “ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

TICKLER. 

Yes, my dear James, the blessing of many a wayfaring man and wo- 

man—— 


SHEPHERD. 
Wi’ troops 0’ weans—— 

TICKLER. 
——has been on Mount Benger. 

SHEPHERD, 


It needed them a’, for it’s a gae cauld place staunin’ yowner on a knowe 
in a funnel, in the thoroughfare o’ a perpetual sugh. Yet twas cheerfu’ 
in the sun-glints, and hallowed be the chawmer in which my bairns were 
born! Howsomever, we're fully as comfortable noo at Altrive Lake—a far 
louner spat—and yon nyeuck o’ the garden, wi’ the bit bourtree-bower, 
oh, sir! but it’s an inspirin’ retreat frae the din and daffin’ o’ the weans, for 
the inditin’ o’ a bit cheerfu’ or pensie sang! Sometimes, indeed, wee Jamie 
fin’s me out, and thrusts the sweet Jauching face o’ him through the thorn- 
less branches, to frichten me, as he thinks—God bless the bonnie bogle !— 
but I scauld him aff wi’ a pretended anger, and a froon fu’ o’ Juve, and awa’ 
veers he thro’ amang the flowers like a butterfly, while out o’ my heart 
gushes the sang like a shower-swollen stream. 
TICKLER. 

Childless Eld feels as if he were a father, James, at such a picture. 
SHEPHERD. 

You and Mr North should baith marry yet. Indeed Mrs Gentle maun 


be—— 
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NORTH, 
James! (putting his finger to his lips.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Forgie me, sir. 
NORTH. 
Have you read the last number of the Quarterly Review, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Na, It hasna come our length yet. 
NORTH. 


*Tis therein said, James, that in these our Noctes you are absurdly repre- 
sented as a “ boozing buffoon.” 
SHEPHERD. 

What? In the Quarterly? Na—na—sir. I can swallow a gude deal 
frae you—but that’s bacon I canna bolt. The yeditor kens better—for—— 
NORTH. 

But, like other editors, James, he sometimes naps when he should only 
be nodding, and sometimes nods when he should be broad awake as a full 
north-west moon. 


Eh? 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

Some hypocritical humbug has had the audacity, however, to palm that 
falsehood upon our dozing friend, and, through him, on the Pensive Public’; 
—some brainless big-wig, who believes that the Baltic has been drunk half 
dry by a whale. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw! haw! haw! haw! 

NORTH. 

At this moment, James, that “ budge doctor of the Stoic Fur” fears that 
the world thinks you are a ten-gallon-man, that you have a sma’-still in 

our bedroom, and that you have bribed the gauger by making him a par- 
our-boarder. 


SHEPHERD. 
Haw! haw! haw! haw! 
NORTH. 
Every thing the Cockney reads he takes for gospel. 
SHEPHERD. 
Except, aiblins, the Bible, 
TICKLER, 
Good, James—good. 
NORTH. 
That the rhinoceros drinks a river every morning before breakfast—— 
TICKLER. 


And the war-horse literally devours the ground between him and his 
enemies—swallowing at lunch five acres, four roods, and three perches. 
SHEPHERD. 
Haw! haw! haw! haw! 
NORTH. 

So, being a man of the strictest veracity, and of pony oes authority in 
the moral world, the mandarin shakes his head at our Noctes, and gives 
not only the lie circumstantial, but the lie direct to a fact unfortunately 
established, I fear, in the conviction of the Pensive Public, that We Three 
have frequently demolished at a sitting the Tower of Babel. 

TICKLER. 

Were the worthy gentleman here now, why he would be under the table 
in a state of civilisation superior to any thing seen since the last debauch 
of Sardanapalus. 

NORTH. 

’Tis a sad dog—and, to my knowledge—with a wife and a dozen children 

—keeps a—— 


SHEPHERD. 
O fie, sir, nae personalities. We maun pity and forgie stupidity when it 
begins to maunder—eyen though it maunder malice. 
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TICKLER, 
I presume he has made a pilgrimage to the grave of Sir Roger de Co- 
verley. 


NORTH. 

Sleeping in the sunshine side by side with Will Wimble. 

TICKLER. 
He believes devoutly, no doubt, that the Spectator had a short nose—— 
NORTH. 
And got boozy thrice a-week at Button’s. 
TICKLER. 
The world is well stocked just now, James, with matter-of-fact men—— 
SHEPHERD. 

What ? Ca’ ye’t a matter-o’-fact that a boozin’ buffoon ever Glenlivetized 
at the Noctes? 

TICKLER. 

It is a matter-of-fact lie, James—and that the Cockney knoweth right 
well; but he wished to do you a kindness, without in his dotage clearly 
comprehending how to set about it, and with the best intentions in the world, 
has accordingly committed one of the usual calumnies of the Cockneys, 
manifestly priding himself all the while in the idea of having essentially 
served the Ettrick Shepherd, and given him a shove up the hill of prefer- 
ment, 


NORTH. 

Somewhat of the latest—a feeble fumble of falsehood at the eleventh 
hour, 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m sure I ought to be muckle obleeged to the weak, but weel-meanin’ 
man for his vindication o’ my character. But I houp the wark o’ supere- 
rogation may na be ill for his constitution ; and it’s the first time I ever heard 
o’ ony body’s pityin’ Atlas for supportin’ on his back and shouthers the 
starry heavens. 

NORTH. 

He then tells the Pensive Public, that at our Noctes the entire talk is 
of “ Party Politics.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Na! that’s an even-doon lee—and gin’ a writer wull indulge in trash, he 
should spice ’t wi’ at least ae grain o’ truth, or he’ll be in danger, in a fit 0’ 
coughing, to choke on his ain slaver. 

TICKLER. 

Don’t be coarse, James, 

SHEPHERD. 

Coorse ? Wha’s fine but fules? Muckle nonsense we do speak at the 
Noctes—but pairty-politics we leave to the twa Houses o’ Parliament— 
an’ discuss, when we hae discussion, the universal and eternal interests o’ 
mankind, 

TICKLER. 

The truth is, gents, that this jackass must have had his long ears pulled, 
and his tawty hide knouted by Maga, and Joannes has with his well-known 
good-nature indulged him in a quarterly bray— 

SHEPHERD. 
A jackass brayin’ at the moon! a comical eemage. 
NORTH, 

But still he must be cudgelled off the premises, and “ taught never to 

come there no more,”—if it were only for the sake of the poor echoes. 
SHEPHERD. 

Do you ken, sirs, that it’s a curious fack in natur’ that the bray o’ an ass 
has nae echo? Gin it had an echo, sic is the disposition o’ the cretur, that 
it would keep brayin’ till it drapped doon dead, forgetfu’ o’ its thustles ; 
whereas, by the present constitution o’ the breed, nae lang-continued 
brayin’ can tak’ place accepp when there are a multitude o’ asses by some 
strange chance colleckit thegether ; and then, indeed, ilka ane imagines that 
a’ the rest are but his echoes, and thus, in pride o’ heart, the gang do asto- 
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nish the heavens. But in the Quarterly Review, the ass aforesaid maun 
find himsell a solitary beast, and will sune loot doon his lang leather and 
lanthorn jaws in seelence amang the dockens. 

TICKLER. 

I only hope he won’t cross the breed, James, else, instead of the ethereal 
coursers of the sun that run in that chariot, ere long we shall see a team of 
mules that, in their native obstinacy, will reest when they meet with any 
up-hill work, or bolt obliquely into the sea. 

SHEPHERD, 

Nae fears. 

TICKLER. 

Iam delighted to see that the Quarterly—like some other Periodicals 
—has the spunk to imitate Maga in her Double Numbers. The last was, 
in general, admirable, and is to be followed immediately—next time I hope 
the two will appear simultaneously—by another, which I doubt not will be 
worthy of its predecessor, now justly making a distinguished figure in the 
world. 

NORTH. 

The Quarterly Review is a great national work, and may it live for ever. 
Notwithstanding his not unfrequent oversights, not a man alive could edit 
it in such a style as Mr Lockhart. 

SHEPHERD. 

No ane. But wha’s he this ? 

NORTH. 

The wiseacre, James, has been pleased to inform the Royal Society of 
Literature, that, in spite of the Noctes, the Ettrick Shepherd is a sober man, 
and a loyal subject. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo kens he that ? 

NORTH. 

He also says, James, that Altrive is as melancholy a solitude as can be 
imagined—— 

SHEPHERD, 
What? and wee Jamie there! 
NORTH. 
And speaks of you as a fit object, not only of patronage, but of pity. 
SHEPHERD. ; 

Pity I spurn—patronage I never asked—but for the patronage of enlight- 
ened men, if it ever be bestowed upon me, I hope that I shall hae de- 
served it. : 

NORTH. 

James, let us, for a moment, be serious on this subject. All Britain— 
and many other lands besides—have delighted in the Noctes Ambrosian, 
of which you are the Life and the Soul, Ours has been ever “ weel-timed 
daffin ;” our mirth 

“ On the wan cheek of sorrow has waken’d a smile, 
And illumined the eye that was dim with a tear !” 
SHEPHERD. 
Aften, sir—I ken aften—— 
NORTH. 

In our higher moods, we have opened our hearts to one another, nor 
concealed one secret there that ought to be divulged in the sacred inter- 
course of friendship between man and man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aften, sir, aften. 

NORTH. 

We have unburdened to one another our hearts of cares and sorrows, 
which we share in common with all our brethren of mankind ; 


“ All our secret hoards of unsunn’d griefs” 
have—as far as might and ought to be—been laid out in the light of confi- 


dent affection, and been aired by the gracious gales of heaven. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Now and then sic has indeed been the case. 

NORTH. , ; 

We have looked over the fields of human life, and we have made our 
reflections on the on-goings there, sometimes, perhaps, in no unlearned 
spirit, not seldom in a spirit which I do not fear to call religious, and al- 
most always in a spirit of humanity—blaming none but the worthless— 
honouring the good—and celebrating the great—whatever tongues they 
speak, whatever climes they inhabit. 

SHEPHERD. 

We hae dune that, sir, to the best o’ our abeelity—and our abeelity’s no 

sma’, unless the warld be a leear. ; 
NORTH. 

Seldom do we talk about politics at all, here, James; but when we do, 
assuredly not about party politics, as I said a moment ago; but about such 
measures of the Ministry or Government as affect the well-being of the 
State. Occasionally we have taken a glance at the Continent, where revo- 
lutions are brewing, or have burst, and where the deafest ear may hear, like 
subterranean music, a hubbub foretelling war. Now and then, when excur- 
sively disposed, we 

“ Survey mankind from China to Peru ;” 
and more than once, embarking in our Ship of Heaven, with Imagination at 
the helm, we have doubled Cape Horn. 
SHEPHERD, 
Circumnavigawtors ! 
NORTH. 
Nor have we feared, James, at times 
—— “ to pierce 
The caves obscure of old Philosophy.” 
TICKLER. 
And to bring up in a bucket Truth from the bottom of her well. 
NORTH. 

In short, James, there is no subject which, at our Noctes, we have not 

touched ; and none have we touched that we did not adorn ;—making 
“ Beauty still more beauteous.” 
SHEPHERD. 

And ugliness mair ugsome, till the stammach o’ the universe scunner’d 
at vice. 

NORTH. 

And of such Dialogues, diviner than those of Plato—yea, even than his 
Banquet—our friend presumes to say that the staple is boozing buffoonery, 
and party-politics ! 

SHEPHERD. 

He’s wrang there. 

NORTH. 

Now, James, what were the politics of the Quarterly Review—I speak 
of a period previous to its present management—during, perhaps, the most 
perilous crisis in which this country had ever been placed? I ought rather 
to say where were its politics? Why, according to a tardy confession in 
the last Number, they were kept sealed up by Mr Canning, with his official 
impress, in the conscience of Mr Gifford. ' 


SHEPHERD, 

Eh? What? Hoo? 

NORTH. 

While we, James,—while Maga, James,—while the Noctes, James, were 
defending the principles of the British constitution, bearding its enemies, 
and am Poel ng to them the knout, the Quarterly Review was mute and 
mum as a mouse—— 

TICKLER. 


Afraid to lose the countenance and occasional assistance of Mr Canning ! 
VOL. XXIX, NO, CLXXVIII. 2™ 
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NORTH. 
There indeed, James, was a beautiful exhibition of party politics—a dig- 
nified exhibition of personal independence—— 
P TICKLER. 
Of Tory-truckling enough to make the Collector of the Jacobite Relics a 


Whig. 
NORTH. 


The old gentleman informs the Royal Society of Literature, that they 
must not suffer themselves to be deluded by the Noctes into a belief that 
the Ettrick Shepherd is not a “ loyal subject!” Do traitors compose new 
King’s anthems? Set loyal songs to their own music ? Rout and root out 
radicals ? Baste the Blue-and-Yellow till it is black in the back? And, while 
the lips of hirelings are locked, chant hymns 

“To the pilot that weathered the storm ?” 


SHEPHERD. 
Ma poem on Pitt’s prime. 
TICKLER. 
Maga has been the mouthpiece of constitutional monarchy 
SHEPHERD. 
Ever syne the Chaldee. 
NORTH, 


Methinks that, with respect to politics, either party or national, the Quar- 
terly Review, of bygone days at least, ought not thus to take such high 
ound above Maga, seeing that it has, by its own voluntary acknowledg- 
ment, hitherto occupied the lowest ever assigned to servility ; and that the 
mutes of Mr Canning’s mute should remain mute still about Maga, who 
never suffered Prime Minister or Foreign Secretary to shut her mouth, 
although Christopher North loved and admired George Canning as well as 
ever William Gifford did, they being, I do not fear to say it, far more con- 
= spirits ; though, to be sure, there was no debtor and creditor account 
etween them, except such as may be kept open between independent men, 
and closed by either party at pleasure. 
TICKLER, 
He was a fine—a noble spirit. 
NORTH. 

He was. But though his smiles charmed, his frowns quailed not Maga ; 
and can it be questioned by the gentlemen of England, that the Quarterly 
should have deserted Canning rather than the country, at a time that seemed 
to be alike the crisis of either, and that gratitude to a friend, had he beena 
bosom-brother, should have yielded to love of one’s father-land ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm in the dark, like Moses when the candle went out, about this, my boy. 
What are ye tawkin’ about ? 

TICKLER, 

Change the subject, Kit. Yet one word, if you please, on the Quarterly’s 
benefactions to the Ettrick Shepherd. Has she all along shewn the same 
fiery zeal in defence, — and exculpation of our friend, now exhibited 
in “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn” by this Curious Antique ? 

NORTH. 

James, nearly twenty years have elapsed since the publication of the 
Queen’s Wake. The Edinburgh Review did justice to the genius that 
shines in that poem. But because you turned out to be a loyal Tory, in- 
stead of a disloyal Whig, never again did Mr Jeffrey do honour to the Shep- 
herd’s plaid. Nay, a poor creature attacked you personally in an outale 
on your Jacobite Relics—and as a proof of your total want of taste, and 
— utter unfitness for the task, quoted as the best of all these old ballads, 

onald M‘Gillivray, not one of the worst of your own; his ignorance neu- 
tralizing his malice, and his stupidity paying unconsciously the highest tri- 
bute to your genius. 7 

Ihad the blockhead on the hip, there, 

, L had the blockhead on the hip, there, sir, and in Maga I gi’ i 
licks till his hips were like indigo.” — sintacittintienes 
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NORTH. 

You did. But during all these twenty years, when you were nobly 
struggling on, swimming against the stream, with bold heart and sinewy 
arms, giving buffet for buffet, and though sometimes losing way, yet reco- 
vering it by your own energies, and like a water-dragon cresting the spate, 
pray what assistance or encouragement gave the y teem to the bard, 
ev about, at times, to be carried down into the waters of oblivion ? 

one, 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane, indeed, or a sma’ share waur than nane. 

NORTH. 

A sneering article on your Poetic Mirror, “ damning with faint praise,” 
was all her generosity could afford, all’ her justice could grant; and I hope 
you were thankful for the largesse. 

SHEPHERD. 

I remember naething about it. 

NORTH. 

Seeing that you were known to be such a loyal subject, why was not the 
Ettrick Shepherd cheered in the Forest by the voice of praise, which would 
have at least soothed, if it could not relieve his virtuous poverty ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I surely deserved better at their hauns, for I’m willing to pitch the Queen’s 

were again’ ony Oxford poem that ever was wrott by ony Oxford Pro- 
essor, 
TICKLER, 

No sneers at Milman—the most imaginative of all our poets of the classi- 
cal school. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is’t a sneer at the Fa’ o’ Jerusalem, to offer to compare we’t, in pint 0° 
genie—for I gie up the polish o’ the feenishin 0’ the execution—wi’ the 
Queen’s Wake? Ma certes ! 

NORTH. 

Each successive poem of that beautiful writer was highly—not too highly 
—praised in the Quarterly Review, to which he has been one of the most 
powerful contributors. On every account he deserved such eulogies. But 
why were you forgotten, James? First, because a Scotchman—and, se- 
condly, because you were a shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

And a shepherd’s as gude ony day as a shoemaker—though Bloomfield 

was ane;—as for Gifford, I jalouse he was never mair nor a cobbler. 
NORTH. 

James, in this age, genius often lives the life, and dies the death of a 
slave. True devotion is lost in idol worship, a shepherd has no chance 
against a lord—his sweet solitary pipe is drowned in the clangour of many 
trumpets. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm easy. Mine ’|l aye continue to be heard at intervals, like the sang 0” 
the linty nS broom in the season 0’ a them that loves to 
listen to Allan Ramsay, and Robie Burns, and Allan Kinninghame, ’!] never 
forget a’thegether the Ettrick Shepherd. That thocht’s aneuch for me—and 
I'm content wi’ my fame, sic as it is, amang my native braes. 

NORTH. 

Right. Yourname will never die. 

SHEPHERD. 

Thank you, sir, here’s your health. You’ve been suffering under a sair 
hoast, I hear; but thae lozenges maun be Crichton’s best, for oe last 
—_ as hoarse as a craw, your vice is noo musical as that o’ the nightin- 

e. 

NORTH. 

Now, James, look on this picture, and then on this,—from the Quarterly 

turn to Maga, and exclaim with Wordsworth’s lover 
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“ Oh! 
“ The difference to me!” 
From the Chaldee to the Winter Rhapsody, she never has been weary of 
singing your praise. She scorned to flatter—to butter you, James, though well 
she knew that never yet was flattery lost on poet’s ear, nor butter lost on 
poet’s cheek; but she gained and kept for you a clear field and no favour, on 
which you had elbow-room, James, to contend with all your rivals, and on 
which you had perpetual opportunities of appearing, with your best foot 
foremost, before the Pensive Public. Her pages were always — to your 
= and how often, by your genius, have they been illuminated! 
hat, if, since the 1817, when Maga first effulged on a benighted world, 
she had treated you as the Quarterly did, who now, somewhat late in life, 
has assured the Royal Society of Literature, that in spite of these wicked 
Noctes Ambrosiane which have “ frighted the isle from her propriety,” the 
Ettrick Shepherd is a loyal subject? Why, let me not hesitate to say, 
James, that bright as your genius is, the shades of obscurity or of oblivion 
would long ere now have fallen over it in the Forest. 

SHEPHERD. 

May be. Burns himsell was little thocht o’ in Embro’ when he was 
leevin’ in Dumfries. 

NORTH. 

After your death, my dear James, your fame would have revived, for 

enius is imperishable ; but Maga, and Christopher North, and Yourself, my 
incomparable Shepherd, by our united power, strong in steadiest friend- 
ship, kept the flame of your genius, and the fame of your name, alive during 
your life, which is better far than that it should have been left, after flicker- 
ing or going out while its possessor was above ground, to be rekindled on 
your grave. 
SHEPHERD. 
Posthumous fame’s a wersh thocht without a preein o’ the present; for 
oh, sir! what a difference atween the quick and the dead ! 
TICKLER. 
Did this Censor—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Hear till Mr Tickler—dinna interrupt Mr Tickler.—Mr Tickler, what was 

ye ettlin to say when Mr North took the word out o’ your mouth ? 
TICKLER. 

Did the old gentleman who drawls about the boozing buffoonery of the 
Noctes, ever hear of a celebrated lawyer, one Pleydell, who, in his leisure 
hours, was strenuously addicted to High Jinks ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I daursay never—he’ll prove to be the individual that never heard o’ Sir 
Walter Scott. My freen, Mr Cadell, ance tell’t me o’ either himsell or an 
acquaintance forgathering, on the tap o’ a cotch, wi’ a weel-informed man, 
in black claes, wha had never heard o’ Sir Walter, o’ Abbotsford, or the 
Scotch Novels. He maun be the contributor. 

NORTH. 

How he came not only to hear of you, James, but to be among the num- 
ber, if we believe him, of your familiars, is as puzzling as his ignorance of 
the existence of the greatest man alive; yet, in his simplicity, he supposes 
the Royal Society of Literature to stand in need of some recondite informa- 
tion from his pen, about the life and character, and genius of a Bard, whose 
name—the Ettrick Shepherd—has long been a household word all over Bri- 
tain. ° 

TICKLER. 

In what unknown cave do these seers abide, supposed to be thus unac- 

quainted with all the ongoings of the upper world? 
NORTH. 
They live in London—— 


; SHEPHERD. 
And me in the Forest. Fowre hunder miles, aften o’ mist and snaw, in- 
trudes between them and me—and I’m muckle obliged, after a’, to the ho- 
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nest gentleman, for remindin’ them o’ my existence, and for clearin’ my 
character, aboon a things, frae the stain o’ disloyalty contracted frae the 
traitors wha hae sae lang been plottin’ against Church and King at the 
Noctes Ambrosian. I thank him also for telling their worships that I’m a 
sober man—though I canna quite agree wi’ him in conceevin’t to be ony 

roof to the contrar, that some sax times a-year I indulge in a gaudeamus 
in the Snuggery. Thank him, too, for assuring the Society, that our meet- 
ys here are no purely imaginary, as some coofs jalouse—and that this 
Glenlivet—oh ! but it outdoes itsell the night—is no mere pented air, sic as 
ane endeavours unavailingly to drink in his dreams. He has removed the 
Noctes frae the shadowy and unsubstantial realms o’ Faery, intil the solid 
world o’ reality, established for perpetuity “their local habitation and their 
name” in the minds of all the people of Britain and elsewhere—yea, em- 
balmed their remembrance in the more than Egyptian wisdom o’ his ain 
genius—— 
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TICKLER. 

A pair of mummies, that, when countless generations have passed away, 
and left no memorial of their being, will be preserved in the museums of 
the curious and scientific, and poetry penned upon them by the wonder of 
bards flourishing during the Millennium. 

NORTH. 

I should be sorry, my dear James, to let the world believe, with the la- 
crymose eulogist of your sobriety and loyalty—virtues as native to your 
orb as light and heat to that of the sun,—a luminary, by the by, which he 
ought forthwith to vindicate from the generally credited calumny, that he 
seldom goes to bed, or rises from it, without orinhing an unconscionable 
draught of the sea,—I should be sorry, I say, James, to let the world believe 
that you are a melancholy man, living in a melancholy place, the victim of 
unmerited misfortunes, and the misunderstood and misrepresented Inter- 
locutor in these our Dialogues, at once the disgrace and the delight of the 
age—countenanced though they be by Kings on their thrones, Bishops and 
Judges on their benches, Peers and Peasants in hall and hut, Ladies in silk, 
and Lasses in grogram—— 

TICKLER. 

By “ Laughter holding both his sides.” 

NORTH. 

And by Il Penseroso, “ under the shade of melancholy boughs,” feeling 

himself gradually growing into L’Allegro—— 
TICKLER, 

Or coming out of the Cave of Trophonius, with “ nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles,” so potent the magic of Maga, folded in a Double Number 
across his fortified heart. 

NORTH. 

Most musical thou art, O Shepherd, but not most melancholy ; nor hast 
thou cause, any more than the nightingale, to be other thana merry Bird of 
Song. True, that with all thy skill and science—witness Hogg on Sheep 
—thy pastoral farm has not been more prosperous than those of thy com- 
peers ; but during all thy struggles, thou didst preserve an unspotted name, 
nor was there wanting one stanch friend to stand by thee in thy difficul- 
ties, whether a new edition of the Wake was deemed advisable, or the 
publication of Queen Hynde, or a collection of thy matchless Songs, many 
of them first chanted in this Snuggery, James—and how vocal its roof!— 
or if thy racy articles, beloved by Maga, were sent in from the Forest to 
brave the Balaam-Box—that tomb of so many Capulets—one stanch friend, 
James, whom none but the base abuse—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Witttam Biacxwoop. The Bailie has aye been a gude freen to me—but 
let me say, sir, that laye gied as gude’s I got—and that we staun on the 
same level o’ mutual obligation. , 

. NORTH. 
He is your debtor, James—and is proud to be so—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Na—he’s no. But in a’ his dealings wi’ me, he’s been the gentleman, 
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which is something mair nor I can say o’ some that ance held their head 
sae high, and far mair than I can say o’ ithers, who, while they trumpet their 
payment, are as penurious in their poverty as the blusterin’ wund that, 
= a glint o’ seeming sunshine, brings naething but a cauld blash 0’ 
sleet. 


NORTH. 

Your works, my dear James, in prose and verse, most of them full of 
the inspiration of true genius, and none of them without its breath, have 
been, with few months’ intermission, appearing before the world, often in 
Maga, for upwards of twenty years—and during all that time, your cha- 
racter has been known to thousands of your admiring and affectionate 
countrymen. Should any Society, whose noble objectit is to reward genius 
and virtue by solid pudding, and not by empty praise, befriend you in the 
calm and are afternoon of your life—for *tis not yet the gloaming, the 
evening is still far off, and long, long may it be ere cometh to thee the night 
in which no man can work—there will be a blessing in their bounty—not 
on you only, but on themselves. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht, sir, whisht. Poor as { am—I’m independent—at least ’'m no 
idle—and conscious 0’ my integrity, ’'m as happy as a bird, though often, 
you ken, sir, the happiest bird wull sit mute and pensive on the bough, 
aside its nest, when its loving mate is cowerin’ owre their young anes, as 
if it was thinkin’ within itsell what wud become o’ them, if it fell aneath 
the fowler, and the grun’ were to be a’ covered wi’ spring snaw! 

NORTH. 

God bless you, my dear James, such melancholy moments but serve to 

brighten sunshine and gladden song. 


SHEPHERD. 
Oh! but I was cheerfu’ at the curlin’! 
P TICKLER. 
The beef and greens. : 
NORTH. 


We have put, I think, this matter in the proper light—removed from it all 
misapprehension—and courteously and kindly reminded the Quarterly, that 
should the genius and virtues of the author of the Queen’s Wake and the 
Ettrick Shepherd receive their due and dignified reward from any enlight- 
ened patronage, whether of an individual or a society, no praise can, in that 
case, by possibility, be deserved by that rich but rather stingy periodical ; 
because that, whatever merit may belong to any one besides the poet him- 
self and those who may — his benefactors, it most assuredly does belong 
to William Blackwood, Christopher North, and Maga—to whom—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I beg leave to add, wi’ a heart fu’ o’ everlastin’ gratitude, John Gibson 
Lockhart, and Sir Walter Scott. 

NORTH. 

On whom, now and ever, be all blessings poured from heaven—and may 
the light of their hearths burn bright as that of their fame! 

SHEPHERD. 

Amen,—Hurraw! hurraw! hurraw! Noo, I’ll sing you a bit sang, out 0’ 

the colleckshun. 


O, weel befa’ the maiden gay, 
In cottage, bught, or penn, 
An’ weel befa’ the bonny May 
That wons in yonder glen ; 
Wha loes the modest truth sae weel, 
Wha’s aye sae kind, an’ aye sae leal, 
An’ pure as blooming asphodel 
Amang sae mony men. 
O, weel befa’ the bonny thing 
That wons in yonder glen! 
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’Tis sweet to hear the music float 
Along the gloaming lea; 

*Tis sweet to hear the blackbird’s note 
Come pealing frae the tree; 

To see the lambkin’s lightsome race— 

The speckled kid in wanton chase— 

The young deer cower in lonely place, 
Deep in her flowing den ; 

But sweeter far the bonny face 
That smiles in yonder glen! 


O, had it no’ been for the blush 
O’ maiden’s virgin flame, 

Dear beauty never had been known, 
An’ never had a name; 

But aye sin’ that dear thing o’ blame 

Was modell’d by an angel’s frame, 

The power o’ beauty reigns supreme 
O’er a’ the sons o’ men; 

But deadliest far the sacred flame 
Burns in a lonely glen! 


There’s beauty in the violet’s vest— 
There’s hinny in the haw— 

There’s dew within the rose’s breast, 
The sweetest o’ them a’. 

The sun will rise and set again, 

An’ lace wi’ burning goud the main— 

The rainbow bend outow’r the plain, 
Sae lovely to the ken; > 

But lovelier far the bonny thing 
That wons in yonder glen! 


TICKLER. 
Clearly and croosely crawed, my cock. 
NORTH. 
Sweetly and silverly sung, my nightingale. 
SHEPHERD. 
It’s agran’ thing, sirs, to be the cock o’ the company, occasionally ; at other 
times, pensie as a pullet. 


TICKLER. 
Any thing but a hen. 
SHEPHERD. 
At leeterary soopers, I like to see a blue-stocking playin’ the how-towddie. 
NORTH. 
How ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Chucklin’ intil hersell, when a spruce young cockie is lettin’ his wing 
drap close aside hers, and half-receivin’ half-declinin’ his advances, like ony 
ither Christian lassie wha may na hae the gift o’ writin’ verses ayont a 
Valentine. Far better sic undertoned and underhaund natural dealins’, 
maist innicent a’, than cacklin’ about Coleridge, or blooterin about Byron, 
or cheepin, as if she had the pip, o’ Barry Cornwall. 

NORTH. 

Some maidens I know, James, bright as the muses, whose souls, as well 
as frames, are made of the finest clay, who before the eyes of the uninitiated 
pass for commonplace characters, because, unpresumptuous in their genius, 
and retiring in their sensibility, oft “the house affairs do call them thence ;” 
because, to their lips none so familiar as household words ; and because to 
their hearts dearer are the tender humanities of life, than bright to their ima- 
ginations the poetic visions, that yet “swarm on every bough,” when they 
walk in their beautiful happiness by Windermere or Loch Lomond, 
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TICKLER. 

I, too, like occasionally to play the first fiddle. 

SHEPHERD. 

An’ you’re entitled to do sae ; for you’ve a fine finger, and a bauld bow- 
haun’. 

NORTH. ‘i 

I love best of all to sit sympathetically mute among my friends, and by a 
benign countenance to encourage the artless fluency of young lips, over- 
flowing with the music of untamed delight in life, “a stranger yet to pain.” 

SHEPHERD. 

A benign countenance! 

NORTH. 

Few words have been more perverted from their true meaning, by being 
narrowed, than the words one so frequently hears, now-a-days, from not 
unvulgar lips—* Good Society”—* The Best Society.” 

TICKLER. 

“ The highest circles.” 

NORTH. 

In my opinion, James, a man may commit a worse mistake, in aspiring to 
association with persons above his own rank, than in descending somewhat, 
perhaps, below it, in the intercourse of private and domestic life. 

SHEPHERD. 

Many sumphs o’ baith sexes do. There may be pride in ilka case; but 
the pride o’ the first maun aften gnaw itsthoomb. The pride o’ the second 
aftener wats its thoomb to join’t to that o’ a brither, though born in laigh 
degree, probably as gude or a better man than himsell ; and whan that’s 
foun’ out, pride dees, and in its place there grows up a richtfu’ affection. 

NORTH. 

All men of sense know their natural position in society—whether it has 
been allotted to them by birth, by wealth, by profession, by virtue, by talent, 
by learning, or by genius. 

SHEPHERD. 
Happy he—and fortunate—to whom have been given all these gifts! 
NORTH. 

Yet some, my dear James, to whom they all have been given, have abused 
them—aye, even genius and virtue—and their friends have been speech- 
less of them ever after their funerals. 

TICKLER. 

Some use the terms “good society,” as if they thought all society but 
that which they have in their eye, bad; and they superciliously shun all 
other, as not only infra dig, but in itself absolutely low, and such as they 
could not even casually enter without loss of honour—without degradation. 

NORTH. 

Yet, when one asks himself, Tim, “ who are they ?” it is not, at least, of 

their pedigree they have to be proud, for, perhaps, 


“ Their ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood ;’— 
but by means of some shewy accomplishment, or some acquired elegance, 
perhaps of demeanour, or some suave subservience that sits so natu- 
rally upon them, that they—all unlike though it be—mistake it for the 
easy manner of the higher class to which they have been permitted to be- 
come an ogee y ay a believe, at last, that they belong to the privi- 
leged orders, and look down on people who would not have shaken hands 
ee ad father, had he given them half the gold his itching palm had pur- 
oined. 
TICKLER. 

_ Such aspirants generally sink as they had soared ; and after their dang- 
ling days are done, you may chance to meet them shabby-genteel, in streets 
not only unfashionable, but unfrequented, somewhat old-looking, and ready 
to return your unexpected nod with an obsequious bow. 


SHEPHERD. 
Puir chiels! 
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NORTH. 

We all fall—if we be wise—of our own accord—and according to the 
operation of laws plain and unperplexing—into our proper place in the 
intercommunion of life. Thence we can look pleasantly, and cheerfully, 
and socially, around, above, and below us—unimpatient of peer, and un- 
ashamed of peasant—but most at home at firesides most like our own—a 
modest mansion—half-way, perchance, between hall and hut—that Golden 
Mean which all sages have prayed for, and which religion herself has called 
blest ! 

SHEPHERD. 

A’ doors alike are open to you, sir, and every heart loups wi’ welcomin’ 
at the clank o’ your crutch on the marble—the stane—the sclate—the 
wooden, or the eart::: stair. 


NORTH. 
I am no flatterer of the great, James; but-—— 
SHEPHERD. 
The Freen’ o’ the sma’. 
NORTH. 


Small ? Who is—or need sing small], who bears within his bosom an honest 
heart? 
SHEPHERD. 
But why look sae fearsome in uttering sic a sentiment ? 
NORTH. 
Because I thought of “ the proud man’s contumely,” the oppressor’s—— 
SHEPHERD. ; 

There’s less oppression in this land than in ony ither that ever basked 
in sunshine, or was swept by storm ; sae lay by the crutch, sir, and let that 
face subside, for 

“ Blackness comes across it like a squall 
Darkening the sea ;” 
aye, aye, thank ye, sir, thank ye, sir, ’tis again like the sky in the mornin’ 
licht. : 
TICKLER. 
Not quite so blue, I hope. 
SHEPHERD. 

Nae sarcasm, Tickler ; better blue nor yellow.—May I ask hae ye gotten 
the jaundice ? 

TICKLER. 

Merely the reflection of that bright yellow vest of yours, James, which, 
I fear, won’t stand the washing. 

SHEPHERD. 

It ’ll scoor. 

NORTH, 

Yet, delightful indeed, James, as you know, are the manners of high 
birth. There is a mighty power in manners, James, connected with the 
imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s your wull? 

NORTH. 

Why, in societies highly cultivated, some of the lightest and most exqui- 
site motions of imagination exercise acknowledged authority over the 
framework of life. 


Eh, sir ? 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

As it might have been said at Paris, for example, James, in its height of 
civilisation, that among its highest circles, even the delicate play of Fancy, 
in lightest conversation, cultivated as it was as an accomplishment, and 
worn as the titular ornament of those among whom life was polished to 
its most sparkling lustre, even that grace of courtly wit, and playing fancy, 
had force in binding together the minds of men, and in maintaining at the 
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summit of life, the peace and union of society. How strongly the quick 
clear sense of the slight shades of manners marked out to them those who 
belonged, and those who did not belong, to their order! In that delicate 
perception of manners, they held a criterion of rank by which they bound 
together as strongly their own society, as they separated it from all others. 
And thus the punctilios of manners, which appear so insignificant to ordi- 
nary observers, are, as they more finely discriminate the relations of men, 
of absolute power in the essential regulation and subordination of ranks. 
SHEPHERD. 

Fine philosophy, I daursay, but rather owre fine for the fingers o’ my 
apprehension, clumsy at the uptak o’ silk threeds, but strang when clasped 
roun’ a rape or a cable. 

NORTH. 

Now, James, passing from France under the old régime, when it was 
acknowledged all over Europe that.the French were the politest people in 
the world, and their nobility the exemplars, in manners, of all nobilities, 
allow me to say that in all countries, where there is a hereditary peerage, that 
theirs is a life under the finest influences ; and that in the delicate faculties 
of the mind, in its subtlest workings, in its gentlest pleasures, in even its 
morbid sensibilities, we are to look for the principles which govern with 
power their social condition. Why, the literature of this country is a bul- 
wark of its political peace; not by the wisdom of knowledge thus imparted, 
but by the character it has impressed on the life of great classes of its 
inhabitants, drawing the pleasures of their ordinary life into the sphere of 
intellect. 

SHEPHERD. 
But arena you rinnin’ awa’ frae the soobjeck ? 
NORTH. 
No, James—if you will allow me to proceed. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ou aye, I alloo you—proceed. 

NORTH. 

By a control, then, of whatever kind, exercised upon the most finely sen- 
sitive faculties of the mind, the higher classes of civilized nations are bound 

ether in the union of society. But the cultivation of this sensibility is a 
work that is continually going on among themselves, and is carried to greater 
perfection, as they are less disturbed by intermixture of those who are 
strangers to their own refinement. It goes on from one age to another; it 
is transmitted in families; it is an exclusive and hereditary privilege and 
distinction of the privileged orders of the community. 
SHEPHERD. 
I see your drift now. 
NORTH. 
' Now, this cultivated sensibility—of whatever importance, of which I now 
say nothing—which characterises, governs, and guards the highest classes 
of a long-civilized society, which war broke up and confounded in France 
by a — revolution, has been disturbed in our country by the changes 
which the excess of commercial prosperity has above all things brought on 
in the social relations of the people. 
SHEPHERD. 
Mr Tickler, what for do you no join in? 
TICKLER. 

Thank heaven for that cough. Observe, James, how commerce, which 
is continually raising up multitudes of men high above the condition of 
their birth, has thrown up such numbers into a high condition of political 
importance, so that they have begun to fill what were once the exclusive 
ly privileged orders with sometimes—rude enough and raw recruits. The 
consequence is, and will farther be, that the distinction of ancient birth, 
which even fifty years ago was still kept very pure, is very fast blotting 
out from the nation. 


, SHEPHERD. : ? 
Weel continued and carried on, Mr Tickler, in the same spirit wl’ North’s 
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original and originating remarks. But nae great matter if the distinctions 
shoud be mingled thegether, though no just blotted oot—I cu’d na thole 
that—we maun hae “ our Lords and Dukes and michty Earls.” 

NORTH. - 

I do not mean to justify, James, the severity with which this distinction 
is in some countries maintained ; but I have no idea that such a distinc- 
tion, of such ancient importance, can be rapidly done away with impu- 
nity. 

TICKLER. 
cE ' Assuredly, sir, it cannot. The sensibilities and principles, whatever 
ie they are, which are become hereditary with birth, are abolished with the 
distinction. However low their own worth may be—but they are not low 
—they are of vast political importance by the distinctive character they 
ive, by the ostensible and fastidious separation with which they hedge | 
in the highest political order in the state—— 
f NORTH. 
And seldom indeed, Mr Tickler, are they without their own high worth. | 
} In none of the great states of modern Europe have they been so. In this 
country, the principles of opinien, and the characteristic feelings which ; 
were avowed, cherished, and upheld by the Aristocracy and Noblesse, were 
of great dignity and importance. | 
SHEPHERD. 
\ Only look at their picturs on the galleries o’ auld castles! What beau- 
tifw’ and brave faces! What loveliness and majesty ! Though noo and then, 
to be sure, a dowdy or a droich. 





This character can no longer maintain itself, James, when any cause, as 
commerce, throws into the class of the gentry, numbers who were not 
born to their rank. For the character is maintained by exclusion; in part 
by education within their own houses, where it may be said to be of here- 
ditary transmission; in part by the — of opinion acting from one to | 
another throughout their order. With the new members, it is evident, that 
as far as they compose the class, one cause cannotbe in force; but more 
than this, they defeat by their admission the force of opinion among the 
others; for opinion holds its force solely by its sameness, and as soon as 
that is violated, its force is gone. 

SHEPHERD. 
Is the change, then, sir, on the whole, think ye, for good or evil ? 
NORTH. 

I cannot say, James. But this I will say, that now aristocracy of rank must 
besupported by aristocracy of talent and virtue, or it, in another century 
at latest, will fall. 


| 
: 
1 
NORTH. ! 





SHEPHERD. 

And is’t no ? | 

NORTH. 
It is. And therefore, for that, as for a hundred other reasons, I abhor | 
the radicals—and go forth fearlessly to battle against them with—— 
SHEPHERD. 
The crutch. 
NORTH. 

The changes which the commercial system is working, may ultimately 
be for good; at any rate, they will proceed while that system endures. 
But the designs of low-minded, low-hearted, base, and brutal Jacobins must 
be resisted, not by law—for it must not be stretched to reach them—but 
by literature; not by the gibbet—for that is barbarous—but by the—Press. 

SHEPHERD. 

Noble sentiments, sir. Let the devils ply their hollow engines, but let 
the angels overwhelm them with solid hills. But as ye say, sir, let there be 
no a hole in a’ the claes o’ the nobility themsells—nae stain ‘on their skut- 
cheons—and then they’ll endure to the end o’ time. 

NORTH. 
I believe, indeed I know, that unfortunately among the higher ranks of 
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society, there prevails a great ignorance of the character of the lower 
ranks—their enjoyments, their pursuits, their manuers, their morals, and 
their minds. They think of them too often almost as an inferior race. 
From their birth many of them have been trained and taught to do so; 
and in the condescension of the most enlightened, there is a mixture of 
pride repulsive to its object, and not to be accepted without some sacrifice 
of independence. 


SHEPHERD. 
laye thocht ye had been freendly to the distinction of ranks. 
NORTH. 
So I am, James—to a harmonious blending of distinct ranks—— 
SHEPHERD. 7 
Frae the king till the beggar. 
NORTH. 
Just so—from the king to the beggar—— 
SHEPHERD. 


I wud rather be the King o” the Beggars, wi’ a croon o’ strae and coort- 


duds, than some ither kings I cou’d mention 
TICKLER. 





No politics, James. 
NORTH. 

What strength would be in that State where each order knew the pecu- 
liar and appropriate virtues of all the rest—knew, loved, respected, and 
honoured them; and what a spirit of preservation ! 

TICKLER. 

The worst enemy of his country and of his kind, is he who seeks to set 
one order against the other, by false aspersions on their prevalent cha- 
racter—the poor against the rich, the rich against the poor,—so with the 
high the humble born—— 

SHEPHERD. 

And aboon a’, the flocks again their shepherds—the shepherds o’ their 
sowles. I never was wrang yet, in settin’ doon the fallow for a knave wha 
jeeringly pronounced the word “ parson.” 

NORTH. 

Tis become a slang-word with many who pretend to be the friends of 
the people, and anxious, above all things, to promote their education. What 
would mighty England be without her Church ? 

TICKLER. 

Her mind had not been a “ thing so majestical,” but for her glorious 
army of martyrs and apostles—in long array, the succession of her philo- 
sophic divines. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! dear me! what wad I no gie the noo for a whatt! 

(Enter Mr Amprose with a Board of Oysters—the Council of Five 
Hundred—and Tarpytourit, with Ale and Porter, bottled and 
draught.) 

TICKLER. 

Clear decks. 

NORTH. 


The Circular! 
( The Whati is deposited, with all its Parapharnalia, on the Circular.) 


SHEPHERD. 
Awmrose, ma man, I’m thrusty—yill, 
TICKLER. 
Ditto—Ambrose. 
NORTH. 


Mr Ambrose—ditto. 
SHEPHERD (after a long draught.) 
That is yill. 
TICKLER (after a longer.) 
Consummate ! 
NORTH (at last.) 


Superb ! 
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Omanes. 
Giles, or Berwick ? 
AMBROSE. 
Neither, gentlemen. “Tis a sample sent me, in free gift, by Messrs Mait- 
land and Davison—— 


TICKLER. 
Of St Anne’s Brewery, Croftangry ? 
AMBROSE. 
Yes, South side. 
SHEPHERD. 


Croftangry ? Is na that aname in the Chronicles o’ the Canongate ? Our 
freen’s brewery’s quite classical. 
NORTH. 
Nothing in this world can beat Berwick. 
TICKLER. 
Nor bang Giles—— 
SHEPHERD. 
I cud hae ta’en my Bible-oath it was Berwick. 
TICKLER. 
And I could have sworn upon that old almanack, history, that it was 
Giles. 
NORTH. 
I had my suspicions. There is in Berwick a ripe, a racy, and a reamy 
-richness, unknown to any other malt that ever felt the power of barm, 
whose influence, gradual as the genial growth of spring, laps the soul in 
Elysium, till the coruscations of fancy play far and wide over a Noctes, like 
the Aurora Borealis—while in Giles there is a pure spirit of unadulterated 
strength, that, as it raises the soul to the height of heroic emotion, breathing 
deliberate colour, so beneath its power has many a cit and soldier 


“ Bow’d his anointed head as low as death.” 


Maitland and Davison—again—has inspired my being with a new feeling, 
for which no language I am acquainted with can supply an adequate name. 
That feeling impels me to say these simple words on behalf of the Spirit of 
Ale in general—speaking through me its organ—Ale loquitur—* If not suf- 
fered by Fate to fix my abode in barrels of Berwick or Giles, where I have 
Jong reigned alternate years, in all my glory, scarcely should I feel myseif 
privileged to blame my stars, were I ordered for a while to sojourn in one 
of Maitland—and Davison !” 


SHEPHERD. 
What poor it has gi’en the pallet ower the inmost flavour o” the eisters ! 
TICKLER, 
Shrimps. 
SHEPHERD. 


Nae such shrimps, sir; but they melt like snaw-flakes, 
“ A moment white, then gone for ever !” 


NORTH. 
Already are they decimated. 
SHEPHERD. 
Weelnigh decimated, indeed—for out o’ the Coonsel o’ Five Hundred, 
there’s no fowrscore noo on the brodd. 
TICKLER. 
“ With speedy gleams the darkness swallowed.” 
NORTH. 
From my labours I thus fall back in dignified repose. 
SHEPHERD, 
I never was sae sune stawed wi’ eisters in a’ my life. 
TICKLER. 
What! Have you pulled up already, James ? 
SHEPHERD, 
That’s the manners ane. She’s a sair temptation, wi’ that bonny plump 
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bosom o’ hers; but Pm ower muckle o’ a gentleman to tak advantage o’ her 
unprotected singleness, sae we'll let her be. 


NORTH. 

Affecting subject for an elegy—The last Oyster ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I canna thole to look at it. Tickler, pu’ the bell. 

(Enter Amprose and Kine Pepin to remove the Board.) 
SHEPHERD (in continuation.) 
Pippy—she’s yours. 
(Kine Pepin, with a bunch of empty Pots in each hand—stoops his 
Mouth to the Board, and sucks the lonely Damsel into his vortex.) 
TICKLER. 
Let us resume our philosophical conversation, 
SHEPHERD. 

Wi’ a’ my heart. My stamach’s no fu’er the noo o’ eisters than my head 
is o’ ideas. Opium! what’s opium to yill? Opium dazes—yill dazzles— 
opium carries a man intil the cluds—yill raises him to the sky. 

TICKLER, 

We were speaking, sir, of education. 

NORTH. 

Education! what manner of man is he whom we wish to have produced ? 
Who in civil and private life will be “ the happy warrior ?” Must he not be 
high-mindedly courageous—generous in his intercourse with all his fellow- 
creatures—full of deep and tender affections, which are the support and 
happiness of those nearest and dearest to him—capable of sympathy with 
all joy and all suffering—with an imagination, not only the source of enjoy- 
ment to himself, but aiding to make all the aspects of things, serious, 
solemn, religious, to his spirit,—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae — o’ national character, sir, you say weel, without imagina- 
tion. But, noo-a-days, a’ her records are accoonted auld wives’ tales, and 
the speerit o’ Poetry is driven out 0’ edication, the edication sought to be 
imposed on the people, as if it were the plague. The verra claes o’ a cal- 
lant noo that has been found porin’ ower an auld ballad, maun be fumigated 
afore he is suffered to re-enter the school,—he maun perform q uaranteen, 
sir, like a ship frae Constantinople or Smyrna, afore the passengers are 
alloo’d to land on our untainted shores. Is this an impreuvment, think ye, 
sirs, on the wusdom o’ our forefathers ? If this plan be persisted in, after twa 
three generations, what will be the Spirit o’ the Age? A barren spirit, and a’ 
aneath it bare as broon bent in summer-drought, without ony drappin o’ 
the sweet heaven-dews. Milton weel says, that in the sowle are many 
lesser faculties—Reason the chief—but what sort o’ a chief will Reason 
be without his tail? Without his clan, noo a’ sickly or extinck, ance poorfu’ 
alike in peace and in war, to preserve or destroy, to build up onl te pu’ 
doon, beautifyin’ wi’ perpetual renovation and decay the haill face o’ the 
earth. O, sirs! in anither century or less, ’twill be a maist monstrous 
warld, fit only for your Utilitawrians—and in less nor a second century, no 
fit even for them. 

NORTH. 

Intellectual-all-in-alls, who will perish of hunger and thirst, destitute of 

the bread of life, and of its living waters. 
SHEPHERD. 

I really believe, sirs, that were I lang to habituate mysell to this Glasgow 
rum, it wou’d drive out the Glenlivet—accept for caulkers. Only pree 
this het tummler o’ toddy. 

NORTH (sipping.) 

A Christmas box, James, from my valued friend, the Modern Pythago- 

rean. Quite a nosegay. 


SHEPHERD. 
Ma smell’s gane—and sae maun yours,'wi’ a’ that snuffin’, man; Prince’s 
Mixtar, Prince’s Mixtar, unce after unce, I wunner ye dinna snivel; but 
what for do ye aye keep thoomb thoombin’ at it in the shell—it’s an ugly 
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custom. What’s this I was gaun to say? Hae ye read the Modern Pytha- 
gorean’s wark on Sleep ? 
NORTH. 
Several times entirely-—and often by snatches. It is admirable. 
TICKLER. 

Come, I must keep you, Kit, to the subject in hand. That treatise de- 

serves a separate article from your own pen. j 
NORTH. 

And—sooner or later—it shall have it. Keep, then, to the subject in 
hand, What was it ? 

TICKLER. 

A thousand powers, each bringing its own blessing, spring up by feeling, 
and in feeling have their own justification—which such an education never 
can give, but which it will deaden or destroy, 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

TICKLER. 

They are justified, James, by the idea which they themselves bring of 
themselves, in the mind which produces and harbours them; they bear 
witness for themselves; the man has felt them good—sua bona novit—and 
he clings to them unto the death. Who taught you patriotism ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Mysel’. 

TICKLER. 

Not the Schoolmaster, who is now abroad—at Botany-Bay, perhaps, for 
forgery—but the Schoolmaster at home—your own heart, James—teachin 
itself the task it conned on the side of the sunny brae, or the ingle of your 
father’s hut—— 

SHEPHERD. 

What ken you about my edication, sir? Yet the lang-legged chiel’s no 

far wrang after a’, 


TICKLER. 
What kind of a nation, my dear shepherd, does your heart rejoice in? 
SHEPHERD, 
In the British—especially the Scotch, 
TICKLER. 
Are they better now, in any one sense whatever, than of old? 
SHEPHERD. 
In a few things, better—in a hantle, waur. 


TICKLER. 

What do we want in a nation? Not a quantity of reasonable—contented 
—steady—sober—industrious inhabitants—mere Chineses—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Chineses ? 

TICKLER,. 

And nothing more—but you want men, who, if they are invaded, will 
spring up as one man—loving their ancestors, who cannot do any thing for 
them—— 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s truth—but wha hae dune for them incalculable and inappreciable 


things—— 
TICKLER, 


And doing every thing for their posterity, who have done and can do 
nothing for them—— 
SHEPHERD, 
True again. 
TICKLER, 
Men among whom crime is restrained, not by a vigilant police, but by 
an awful sense of right and wrong. 
SHEPHERD. 
Existing naewhere but in minds deeply imbued wi’ religion. 
TICKLER, ' 
Who love their soil, though unable to analyze item: 
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‘ SHEPHERD. 
Gude! tae 
TICKLER. 
To whom poverty and its scanty herd-serung pittances are the gift of Ged 
—who are sustained and animated in this life by the operation.on their 
minds of their belief in another—a people in whose vigorous spirit joy is 
strong under all sorts of external pressure and difficulty —- 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s no easy—neither is’t impossible. 
TICKLER. 
I speak, James, of a country naturally poor—such as Scotland—— — 
55 Ss SHEPHERD. 
Scotland’s no puir—she’s rich, if no in the sile o’ the yerth, in the sile 0 
the sowle 





TICKLER. 
Were I to speak of England—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Shut his niouth, Mr North, on England, for he’s England-mad—— 
TICKLER. 

Well; then, James, I sink England, and say, that Honesty depends also 
upon Feeling, as a principle of action opposed to mere Intellect—and that 
this is not known to many of our popular, and preaching and itinerant 
Educationists. True, that “ Honesty is the best Policy ;” but Policy with- 
out Honesty does not find that out. Honesty, both pecuniary and immate- 
rial, to wit, that will not wrong another in any way, by word, or deed, or 
thought, as a national trait, rests upon kindly, generous feeling. Courage, 
frank and fearless, and kind-heartedness, by the very terms, rest on the 
same foundation. 

SHEPHERD. 

And what then? 

NORTH. 

What then, James? Why, that all this present fume and fuss about intel- 
lectyal education will never produce the desired result, but, in all proba- 
bility, impede the growth of true national virtue. 

r SHEPHERD. 

You’ve aften heard me say that, sir. 

Mt NORTH. 

So much the likelier is it to be true, James. Intellect walks in certain 
evidences of things—treating objects of positive knowledge—tixed relations 
—mathematical axioms—and truths drawn from itself—tacts given by the 
senses, 

. SHEPHERD. 
A’ verra true and verra important. Say awa’, sir. 
NORTH. 

The character of Intellect is, that it is satisfied when it can refer what is 
now presented to it, to what it already knows; then, and then only, it seems 
to understand. But when Feeling springs up upon occasion, it springs up 

for the occasion, new, original, peculiar, not to be referred. The man does 
not say to himself, “I recollect that I felt so on such an occasion, acted upon 
it, and found it to answer ;” but the feeling, even if he has so felt and done, 
comes up as if he had never felt it before—sees only the actual circum- 
stances, the case, the person, the moment of opportunity, and imperatively 
wills the action, *. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s the sort 0’ state o’ the sowle I like—say awa’, sir. 
; NORTH. ‘ si 

It is the unretrospection for authority, or precedent, as the unprospection 
of consequences, that makes the purity and essential character of Sealing. 
We may reason and chastise our hearts, afterwards and before, in. time of 
reflection and meditation; but not then when the moment of feeling has 
— and we are to,act by the strength which we know very well.is tebe 

ad from it, ~ ‘ ; 
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SHEPHERD. 

Profoond, yet clear like a pool i’ the Yarrow. 

NORTH. 

Now, James, the mind that relies habitually on intellect, and does not 
rely on feeling, will bring the estimate of consequences to the time when it 
should: only feel. 

SHEPHERD. 

A fatal error in chronology indeed. 

NORTH. 

Such a mind, James, is disposed to distrust, nay, to discredit and resist, 
every thing that offers itself per se, and is irreducible to the experienced 
past. It resists, therefore, miracles, and sneers at Christianity. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s sad. 

NORTH. 

Then see how stone-blind it is to much in which you and I rejoice. The 
common understanding forms a low estimate of the great facts of Imagi- 
nation and Sensibility. They are to it unintelligible—and it will not even 
believe that they ever have been felt, except by imbecile enthusiasts. 

SHEPHERD. 
They lauch at the Queen’s Wake 
NORTH. 

Aye, at the Paradise Lost. The deeper, the bolder, the more peculiar the 
age of course the more it puzzles, estranges, repels such an understand- 
ing. Ido not well know myself, James, what remy are the most deep, 
bold, and peculiar; but near to the most must be, [ think, the purest and 
highest moral, the purest and highest religious feelings. For compare with 
them Imagination, and surely they are deeper far. 

SHEPHERD. 





Far, far, far! 

NORTH. 

There is reason enough, then, James, in Nature, why Understanding, cul- 
tivated without a corresponding culture of feeling, should be adverse to it, 
for their causative conditions are opposite. Either cultivated alone be- 
comes adverse to the other. Cultivated together—which is not the mode 
of popular education now—they are friendly, mutually supporting, help- 
ing, guiding, and making joint strength. 

SHEPHERD. 
Excellent, sir. But said ye never a’ this to me afore? 
NORTH. 

Never at a Noctes, that I recollect. If feeling do exist, how must it 
“ languish, grow dim, and die,” under the distrust, or contempt, or igno— 
rance of the understanding that ought to cherish it! 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s Tickler sleepin’. 

NORTH. 

James—such minds undertake, we shall suppose, the express examina 
tion of great moral and religious tenets, with a view to ascertain their cre- 
dibility ; and because they have been trained to modes of reasoning, and to 
rules of evidence, with which these have little or nothing to do, and to which 
they are not amenable, why what follows? Their utter rejection. 

SHEPHERD. , ‘lie 

Deism—aiblins atheism. 

NORTH. 

A mind less trained, might have continued to believe from habit, from 
authority, which is far better, surely, than not to believe at all, and the in- 
evitable Jot of many good and not unenlightened persons; but the pride 
of intellect in such mind disdains to submit to any thing but conviction, 
which it is disqualified for obtaining. nn 

SHEPHERD. 
I hae seldom heard you mair sage —( Aside.) Yet Pm sleepy. 
VOL, XXIX. NO. CLXXVIII. 2N 
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NORTH. 

Now, James, the same express scepticism or disbelief, which is thus en- 
dered in the highly taught, is in the lower ; and more surely, and worse. 
or high intellect may see so much as to suspect itself; but intellect, lowly 
taught, (and how many such are there now ?) never does. Moreover, my 
man, it is infinitely helpless; for it falls upon the difficulties obvious and 
gross to sight,—boggles at them,—and recoils into disbelief. Then, James, 
only think on the conceit of knowledge in half-taught people! Is it not 

often desperate and invincible ? 


SHEPHERD. 
I could knock them doon. 
NORTH. 
An imperfect, ill-founded moral and religious belief, is often still bene- 
ficial to the conduct and feelings; but a low, gross, self-conceited unbelief, 
is more hardening and debasing than one that is more subtle. 


SHEPHERD. 
Look at Tickler sleepin’; as for me, I’m only beginnin’ to yawn. 
NORTH, 
James, hear me—— 
SHEPHERD. 
I’m doin’ ma best. 
NORTH. 


The ground-error, but which it needs courage to combat, is the proposi- 
tion, that as Truth must be beneficial, so error and illusion must be injurious. 
Granted,—that perfect truth is the best thing in the world; but while truth 
and error are excessively mixed, it is impossible to say, a priori, that the 
removal of a particular illusion, in a given case, shall be beneficial. That 
is, it is not true to say absolutely, that there is not a single illusion in one 
mind, of which the extirpation must not, in all possible circumstances, be 
better than the continuance. Perhaps the peace, perhaps the virtue, of 
the mind, is stayed upon it. We must not knowingly teach error, that is 
clear; but it is not equally clear that we are bound to destroy every error, 
much less to communicate to every body every truth. There are truths 
without number that are no concern of theirs. Thus a belief in ghosts-——~ 

SHEPHERD (starting from sleep.) 

Ghosts! Mercy on us! What was you sayin’ o’ ghosts ? 

NORTH ( frowning.) 
Bad manners—James—bad manners—to fall asleep during 
SHEPHERD. 

Sermon or lecture, either in Kirk or Snuggery—but you see I devoored 
rather a heavy denner the day, at Watson’s; and then there’s something 
sae sedative in the silver tones o’ your vice, sir, that by degrees it lulls a 
listener into a dreamy dwawm, sic as fa’s on a body stretched a’ his length 
on a burn-brae, no far frae a waterfa’, till his een see nae mair the bit flittin’ 
and doukin white-breasted water-pyets, and his sowle sinks awa, wi’ the 
wimplin murmur in its ears, into Fairy-Land. 

NORTH. 
I pardon you, my dear shepherd, for your most poetical apology. 
SHEPHERD. 
© And I promise to do a’ I can to keep mysel’ frae fa’in’ into the “ pleasant 
land o’ drowzyhead.” Spoot awa. 
NORTH. 

We may suppose, James, that a constant progress is making towards truth, 
and this is for happiness. But any one who looks at the world, and its 
history, may satisfy himself that, for some reason or another, this truth is 
not intended to come all at once. 

SHEPHERD (stretching himself.) 

Oh! dear! 





NORTH. 

Either in the human understanding, or the state of the human will, 
there is some ground wherefore this should not be. It is not possible, 
then, nor meant to push mankind forward at once into the possession of 
this inheritance. There are degrees and stages, a progress. Seeing this,a 
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wise man is patient, temperate. He desires to do every thing for his 
kind; but according to the possibilities and the plans of nature. Seeing 
this, he does not fall into the error, into which men are misled by an un- 
¢alculating impatience, to bring on at once the reign of truth. Thinking 
that end possible which is impossible, too many now-a-days think means 
will be effectual which are most ineffectual; and they imagine that small 
portions of truth communicated, which are in their power to communi- 
cate, are the reign of truth begun on earth. The truth which is in their 
power, is that which regards definite relations, as mathematics, and the 
science of matter. Their hasty imagination seizes on parcels of this 
truth, and upon plans for communicating them, and foresees, to judge 
from their manner of speaking, consequences of a magnitude and excel- 
lence, conceivable only if all truth had dominion of the human heart. Let 
us aid the progress, if possible, as ways open to us; but not imagine that 
the turn of our hand will transform the universe. 
SHEPHERD (brightening up.) 

I’m no the least sleepy noo, for that fa’ owre the edge o’ a precipice has 
waukened up my seven senses. But this is shamefu’ behaviour in Tickler, 
(Hollows in Tickler’s ear) Fire! Fire! Fire! 

TICKLER (staring.) 

Who are you ¢ 


SHEPHERD. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
TICKLER. 
What—Howley ? How are you, my old buck ? And how is Blomfield ?. 
SHEPHERD. 


We are both well, sir, but a good deal troubled about these tithes. 
That auld deevil, Lord King 
TicKLER (recognising the Shepherd.) 

Why that is language barely decorous in your grace—but ha! North, 
my old boy, what have you and James been prating about during my visit 
to the land of Nod? Come—a caulker—and I’m your man. 

SHEPHERD. 

I have been instructing Mr North in some of my philosophical views on 

the soobjeck of national education. 
TICKLER. 

National education! James, there are two periods of human society— 

the first, of nature ruling in man, and the second of man ruling nature. 
SHEPHERD. 

Bright as sunrise! sleep catches nae haud on him—but he flings it aff 

like a garment. 





TICKLER. 

_ During the first period, man is wisely governed by errors. During the 

second, he tends wisely to govern himself by truth. The transition from 

one period to the other is a time of crisis, and may be of convulsions, 

Much responsibility rests, North, on those who lead the change ; for, though 

the laws of nature will work out the change, individuals may hasten it. 
NORTH. 

I remember saying something like that to you, years ago, Tickler; and 
an acute writer, in some papers in the Examiner, entitled the Spirit of the 
Age, expatiates well on this topic, though I know no reason why he should 
have said that I live, any more than himself, in the strife of party politics. 
The Sanctum in Buchanan Lodge—and the Snuggery here—are philosophi- 
cal retirements not unvisited by the Muses, who are lovers of contempla- 
tion and peace. 

TICKLER, 

We should judge aright the period which is gone by, and that period 
which is coming on—so rightly may we act during the present. In judging 
the past, we are not to condemn errors simply because they were errors. 
They were—many of them—the necessary guidance of man. Neither ought 
we to judge the total effect of the error by the effect of the excess of the 
error, . : : 
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SHEPHERD. 
I wuss you wad repeat that apogthegm. 
TICKLER, 


For example} James, we are not to judge the total effect of monastic orders 
by the worst pictures of sloth and vice which monasteries have aflorded— 
not the total effect of Aristotle’s Dialectics, if erroneous, or erroneously 
used, by the most frivolous and vain of the scholastic subtleties—not the 
total effect of the Roman Catholic religion at a Spanish or English Auto- 
da-fe. 

SHEPHERD. 

You’re a true liberal, Mr Tickler. Sae are you, Mr North; and sae am 

I; and sae are the Noctes. Nae snorin’ noo. 
TICKLER. 

To judge thus, gentlemen, is to introduce into our minds an asperity of 
feeling which will infallibly disturb our judgment, will prevent our under- 
standing the world as it is, and our proceeding with the calmness and tem- 
per necessary for doing well what we have got to do. Our business is not 
to hunt error out of the world, but to invite and induce truth. 

SHEPHERD. 

A mild and majestic sentiment, sir. I can scarcely believe my een and 
a lugs when they inform me that the speaker is Southside—Tickler 
the—— 


NORTH. 
Hush, James. Hear the Sage. 
TICKLER. 
It is a work not of enmity but of love. 
SHEPHERD. 
Beautifw’ ! 
TICKLER. 


We see the line of human progress, Kit; and the opposite character of 
the two extremities ; but know not whereabouts we stand init. We see 
errors gone and going ; we see truths come and coming ;—but we are not 
to conclude that every error which is left has outstaid its time, and is now 
no longer any thing but pernicious—nor that every truth that will ever be 
wanted is now wanted—and, least of all, that any little morsel of truth 
which we happen to hold, is of such wondrous efficacy that a prodigious 
effort is to be made to impart it. 

SHEPHERD. 

You’ve overheard Mr North in your sleep, Mr Tickler, sae congenial are 

your thoughts wi’ his ain—twun-bruthers. 


TICKLER. 

Eb, North ? 

NORTH. 

Oh! fora full and perfect union in man of Will and Intellect! In the 
first period to which you alluded, Will is provided, Tickler; in it you see 
indeed all the energetic Wills ;—the Homeric Greeks, the Spartans, the ear- 
lier Romans, the Arabs, the Germans, the Vykingr, the American Indians— 
you see it everywhere, from north to south; then all the youth of the world 
was on fire. But, in the second period, man has naturally to provide 
Will, for in it he comes to be deficient ; and what there is, is comparatively 
cold. In the first period Will, and in the second Intellect, is over-prepon- 
derate. 

SHEPHERD. 

In the third, let us howp that the twa will be sae nicely balanced, that 

a grain o’ sense or a drap o’ feelin’ will either way turn the beam, 
NORTH. 

James, my dear boy, you are well qualified, both by nature and educa- 
tion to judge on this question. 

SHEPHERD. 


What question, sir? 


NORTH. 
>. In early society mark how. the Will is made strong by the passionate and 
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hard-contending condition of ordinary physical life. Also then, James, the 

different ranks of society being by the simplicity of life more nearly united, 

common feelings pervade all. Adeep, broad sympathy imbues sentiments 

“and opinions. Superstitions, tenets, faiths of all sorts, hold unquestioned 

dominion. Men believe by sympathy; for what none has disputed, that is 

faith. What half dispute, perhaps none cordially believe. 
SHEPHERD. i 

I ken that, by experience o’ what is noo gaun on amang the shepherds 0’ 

the Forest, wi’ their debating clubs, and what not—few noo believe even in 
the Brownie o’ Bodsbeck. 

NORTH. 

Now, my dear friends, pardon the anxiety of an old man for the children 

growing up round his feet. 


SHEPHERD. 
The rising generation, about to shoot up into saints or sinners ! 
TICKLER. 
Wheesht, James! 
SHEPHERD. 
Wheesht yoursel’ ! 
NORTH. 


Education must now form the two—Will and Intellect—one with and by 
the other—or Education is lame, with one hand only, and,I fear, that the left. 
SHEPHERD. 

Whulk ? 

TICKLER. 

Wheesht ! 

NORTH. 

Intellect does every thing, or nearly, for Will, and Will every thing for In- 
tellect. But which is the ultimate object? Will, certainly. The Will is 
the Man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hear it—a’ ye nations—the Will is the Man ! 

NORTH. 
Our idea of education is too frequently one of schools and colleges, drawn 
thence, and formed upon them; but how small a part ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Sma’ pairt indeed 
NORTH, 
The roots of the Will are in the body—and the roots of Intellect in the 
Will. 
SHEPHERD, 
In the body! 
NORTH. 
Yes, James, in the body. See how the state of the affections—which are 
“Will—nourish even imagination, and how imagination acts into the purely 
intellectual faculties—and what vivacity mere health and joy will give'to 
the memory, who, you know, in the olden time was called the mother of 
the Muses. 
SHEPHERD. 
Sae, indeed, she was—Mymoshuny. 
NORTH. 
What, I ask you, James, can a listless child learn, an unwilling child-um- 
derstand ? 
; SHEPHERD. 
Naething. 
, NORTH. 
“<< Will ‘not a boy, whose heart is full of poetry, learn Greek ‘in Homer, by 
the force of poetry, though he has a bad talent for languages ?)') ©)“ 
SHEPHERD. we 
Nae doot—nac deot. | sune learnt Erse in Ossian. 
RRP NORTH. : 
~* Wl tot thought and feeling make him a good speaker and writer at lant, 
theugh he could never understand his grammar ? 
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SHEPHERD. 
Confoon’ grammar ! 
NORTH. 


The first thing is that the understanding grow in the Will, and the Will up 
through the heart of the understanding, and an Intellect of ten or twelve 
years old, may, so far, have been powerfully educated without a single 
lesson. 

SHEPHERD. 

a was yedicated sae—whether poorfully or no, it’s no for me to be 

tellin’. 
[ Timepiece strikes Twelve—and enter AMBrose, bending under his 
load, with his Tail and Supper. 
NORTH. 
aa ies to the support of mine host—or he faints and 
8. 
[Zhe Arcaptan and SourusiveE reach AMBROSE just in time to pre- 
vent his sinking to the floor. 


AMBROSE. 
Thank ye, gentlemen; this burden is beyond my strength. 
NORTH. 
What is it ? 
AMBROSE. 
The Giascow GANDER, sir. 
NORTH. 


The great prize Glasgow gander! Rash man! even for one moment to 
have dream’t of bearing him in single-handed. 
SHEPHERD. 
Mair strength! mair strength! Tappy, King Pips, Sir Dawvit! 
THE PECH, 
Coming, sir. 
NORTH. 
Let me give a lift. 
[By the united exertions of the Knights, and of the Household, the 
great Glasgow Gander is at last deposited, with some loss of 
gravy, on the table. 


TICKLER, 
How it groans! 
SHEPHERD. 
What! the gander ? 
TICKLER. 
No, the quadruped under him—the table. 
SHEPHERD. 


Props, Awmrose—props! 
AMBROSE. 
The timbers are all sound, gentlemen, and now that they have stood the 
first shock of the pressure—— 


SHEPHERD. 
Is’e uphaud them for a croon. 
TICKLER. 
It is not the legs of the table I tremble for, but the joists of the floor. 
SHEPHERD. 
Wha’s aneath ? 
AMBROSE. 
The coffee-room, sir. 
NORTH. 


Why, Mr Ambrose, in case of any accident, it might be a serious business ; 
for, to say nothing of the deaths of so many unoffending, yet I fear, unpre- 
pared individuals, actions of damages, at the instance of the relatives of the 
deceased, might be brought against us, the survivors—— 

SHEPHERD. 
Na, na—only again the relatives o’ the gander, and wha ever heard 0’ 


-Jegal proceedings again a flock 0’ geese? 
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NORTH. 
Hush! did no one hear something creaking ? 
TICKLER, 
Only a coach rattling down Leith-Walk. Let us be seated. 
NORTH. - 

Well, I had heard from several persons of credit who had seen him on 
his walk, that he was like the cow that swallowed Tom Thumb, “ larger than 
the largest size;” but he out-Herods Herod—I should rather say, out- 
Goliaths Goliath. 

TICKLER. 

I am surprised his owner, instead of selling him, did not put him into a 

show. *Twould have made his fortune. 


SHEPHERD, 
Wha’ll cut him up ? 
NORTH. 
If you please—I. 
SHEPHERD. 


Awmrose, you shou’d hae sent an order to Brummagem for a knife on 
purpose. 
NORTH. 
Perhaps the usual instrument will do. How hot he is! 
SHEPHERD. 

Let him cool, while we help ourselves to caulkers. 

[They help themselves to Caulkers till the Gander cools. 
NORTH. 

A Gander is an amiable bird. You know, that while his wife, the Goose, 
whose duty it is to sit in general, on any particular occasion takes to her 
waddlers, her husband, the Gander, drops down with his dowp on the eggs, 
and broods over them in the most maternal manner imaginable, looking fully 
as like a lady as a gentleman. 

TICKLER. 

He is apt, however, by the inferior heat resident in his dolp, to addle the 

eggs, or to vivify them into goslings that bear little analogy to the parent 
air. 
. SHEPHERD. 

A featherbed micht hae been made—I howp has been made—frae the 
fleece o’ the feather’d fule—though I suspeck the smell may prove ony thing 
but soporific. The plookins o’ toon geese bring naething like the pund- 
wecht, compared to them that’s bred in the kintra. They’re sae coorse—ye 
see—and seldom or never sweet. 

NORTH. 

Our friend on the table is tame—but of wild geese I have heard many 
well authenticated anecdotes, that denote prudence apparently beyond the 
reach of mere instinct. They are sensible that a disposition to gabble is 
one of their weak points ; and, on taking a flight through the air infested by 
eagles, or other birds of prey, they all provide themselves, each with a 
chucky-stane in his mouth, to hinder the proprietor thereof from betraying 
their transit to the enemy. Could our poor fat friend, think ye, have been 
up to that stratagem, to silence and save himself in extremity ? 

SHEPHERD. 

No he. He wou’d hae lettin’ the chucky drap frae his bill, preferring 
being gutted to nae gabble. 

TICKLER. 

A gander walking by a pond wi’ a chucky-stane in his bill, reminds the 
classical scholar of Demosthenes on the sea-shore. 

SHEPHERD. 
Haw—haw—haw !—curin’ himself o’ an impediment in his quack. 
NORTH. 
How is he now? Still, like Tailor’s goose, hot and hissing. 
TICKLER. 
Let us put him into ice. Where’s the bucket ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Dinna disturb again the hail household, 
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‘Yotice knew a gander, James, that, regularly every sabbath, for several 
years, Conducted an old blind woman to the kirk. 


'  TICKLER. 
“Hypocrite! to be remembered in her will. 
j NORTH. 
Residuary legatee. 
TICKLER. 
Our fat friend on the table, I fear, was no church-goer. 
SHEPHERD. 
I’ve kent ganders make capital watch-dowgs, after a lang prenticeship. 
TICKLER. 


The most unaccountable fowl at first sight I remember ever to have wit- 
nessed, had the reputation in the parish of being the joint production of a 
gander and a duck. 

SHEPHERD. 

What a squatter ! 

NORTH. 

A gander, in the sporting circles, would be backed at odds, in pedestrian- 
ism, against a bubbly. For half a mile, the bubbly, being longer in the 
spald, would outstep the gander, and probably reach the goal before him 
by half an hour. But let them travel from morn till dewy eve, and the 
bubbly at sunset uniformly goes to roost, while the gander, being of a more 
wakeful genius, waddles on, and by moonlight laughs to behold his competi- 
tor sound asleep in a tree. 

TICKLER. 

Our gander cou’d not have done at Jast six yards an hour; for, like Ham- 
let, he was “ fat and scant of breath.” 

' SHEPHERD. 

Like Hamlet ! 

NORTH. 

The gander, noble bird as he is, and stately, lives and dies without ever 
having taken to himself, either scientifically or empirically, his own alti- 
tude ; so that, high as he holds his head in reality, ’tis not so high, by an 
immeasurable difference, as in his own towering imagination. 

es, TICKLER. 

I admire him most when, with bill hissing earthwards, and hinder-end 
affronting heaven, he expresses his scorn of the whole human race—like 
Timon of Athens. 

NORTH. 

Tn that posture, he is, I grant, impressive ; but surely sublimer far is the 
gander majestically stooping his forehead, as he walks under a gateway, 
some thirty feet high, considerate of the crown of the arch. What an 
union of dignity and condescensien ! 

; TICKLER. 
“Aye, every inch a king. 
NORTH. 

I remember seeing a gander on the morning of the day our late gracious 
King visited Dalkeith Palace, eyeing the triumphal arch which loyalty had 
erected at the entrance of those beautiful grounds and gardens, all greenly 

landed for the sovereign approach. He never doubted for a single mo- 
ment that the pomp was all in honour of him—that to see him was ga- 
thered together that great multitude. The rushing of chariots was heard, 
the tramp of cavalry, and the blare of trumpets—and ten thousand voices 
cried, “ The King! The King? ‘The gander—prouder far than George 


the Fourth—whom he despised—at that instant, waddled under the arch 
—dowh'went the head, and'up went the dowp of the despot— 
cidti) While unextinguished laughter shook the skies !”’ 


TICKLER. 
4 few years ago, North, you will remember, that a luminous arch—pro- 
bably electricdl—spanned the starry heavens. A gander of my acquaintance, 
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sleepless, mayhap, in unrequited love, 1 met on a common, in the moons 
light seeming a swan—and, indeed, in their own estimation, all geese are 
swans. The heavenly apparition attracted his eye “in a fine frenay roll- 
ing,’ and from the enthusiasm that characterized his whole manner, it was 
manifest that he opined erroneously, 1 should suppose, that the Wonder 
whose span and altitude at that moment philosophers were computing, 
had been flung across the sky, simply for sake of him who “was steppi 
westwards,” the victim of a hopeless passion. I believe the arch was about 
fifteen miles high—but the gander was afraid he might break it did he 
advance— 
“In godlike majesty, erect and tall ;” 

and, accordingly, down head and up dowp, after the fashion aforesaid, and 
80, till he faded in the distance, 

“Through Eden took his solitary way !” 

NORTH. 

What a grand figure the gander must have made on descending from the 
Ark! On the first dawning of the rainbow on the showery sky, down head 
and up dowp of the waddling worshipper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Will you twa never be dune glorifyin’ ganders '—Forgettin’, that noo is 
the time for deeds, not words—not for description, but execution.—Is he no 
cool yet ? 


NORTH. 
Now let me cut him up. 
TICKLER. 
Not yet. Let him cool a little longer. 
NORTH. 


I shall never cease to regret that I did not see him alive ; for if I had, I 
should unquestionably have had him skinned, and stuffed for the Museum 
in the Andersonian Institution. 


TICKLER. 
Do you remember the learned gander, North ? 
NORTH. 
No. You don’t mean to say he was sv ? 
TICKLER. 


Not at all. The learned gander I allude to was brought forward to put 
down the learned pig. Each had his admirers; but while it seemed to be 
pretty genevally admitted, that the pig was the quicker, the gander was 
thought to be more profound. 

SHEFHERD. 
I dinna ken hoo it is, but I'm far frae likin’ his appearance. It’s no whole- 
some. There’s either a dead rat ahint the wainscoat, or he’s stinkin’. 
NORTH. 
Poo—poo—poo! stinking! he was gabbling this day week. 
SHEPHERD. 

He may have been gabblin’, and hissin’, and squatterin’ too this day week ; 

but if he’s no stinkin’ noo, I’ve no olfactory nerves in my nostrils. 


NORTH. 
I begin to believe that I do scent something—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Foumartish. 
TICKLER. 
He’s in bad odour. 
SHEPHERD. 
In smell as weel’s in size, he far beats ony Solan. 
NORTH, 


Gentlemen, I am ready at the slightest wenet to, cut him up; yet, pru- 
dence seems to suggest the propriety of first puncturing him with the 
an. of this fork, to fet out any foulair that may have collected within his 
reast. 
sstOul SHEPHERD, ta 
Stop, sir, What if a’ thet mass 0’ appawrent flesh be naething but a foul 
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congregation o’ vapours, pent by teuch skin within the deceitfu’ and ab- 
surd rotundity o’ the gander? Prick it wi’ the prang, and oot they'll fizz— 
fizz—fizz—as frae a crack in a steam-engine ; and the consequences may be 
fatal, sir, not only to us Three and the other occupiers of this house, but to 
the inhabitants o’ the hail lan’, nay, o’ the city—let me not scruple to say, 
the kingdom at large; nor, should the evil extend so widely, is it likely 
that it will be contented to confine its ravages within the limits of our sea- 
beat shores, but in all human probability will pass the straits from Dover 
to Calais, and infeck France, and, through her Spain, and the Netherlands, 
&c., till a pestilence prevail over unhappy Europe—ere long of course to 
take possession of Asia—nor, for my ain part, do I see how America and 
Africa can reasonably expeck to escape the general visitation ;—and a’ this 
frae just pittin’ a prang intil the braid blawn-up breest o’ the great Glasgow 
gander! Weel micht Pope say, 


* What dire events frae trivial causes spring!” 


NORTH. 

The picture you have drawn, James, of the probable effects of such an 
eruption, is at once natural and alarming; yet I am disposed to believe, 
that though much foul air there no doubt must be in the animal, swollen 
out as we see him, much of it must have escaped in opposite directions, 
when, under the hands of a gang of Girzzies, he gave up the ghost. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dootless—dootless. Then we shou’d consider his wecht. Mere foul air 

could never have had yon wecht—no it—so gie him the pint o’ the prang. 
TICKLER, 

May I be allowed humbly to suggest a proposal, in which, however selfish 
it may seem, I can lay my hand on my heart, and with a safe conscience 
declare, that I have nothing so much in view as the lives of his gracious 
Majesty’s most loyal subjects ? 


SHEPHERD. 
Haud your han’, Mr North. Tickler, what is’t ¢ 
TICKLER. 
That we all—plug. 
SHEPHERD, 
That we a’ plug! What’s that ? 
TICKLER. 


To plug, James, being interpreted, means to stuff both nostrils tightly, 
closely, and firmly with tobacco quiddities—and thus is the nasal promon- 
tory prevented from absorbing the infection—and the whole man gander- 
proof. 

SHEPHERD. 
Then let us a’ plug. 
[Enter the Pecu with a coil of tobacco, and they plug. 
NORTH, 

Now to business. 

TICKLER. 
Stop, sir-—— 

NORTH (impatiently.) 

Tickler, I wont be interrupted —— 

TICKLER. 

Steel, if you please, sir. There is no occasion to run into needless ex- 
pense—and as the same instrument can never be used again, except indeed 
for a similar purpose, which, in the ordinary and due course of nature, is 
not likely to recur—why a silver fork ? 

NORTH. 
Well, steel be it. But no more interruption—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Stop, sir, stop just for a moment. Had na we better send for some o’ Sir 
Humphry Davy’s Safety Lamps ? 

NORTH. 

Nonsense, James, You don’t understand the principle of that admirable 
invention, 
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TICKLER, 
Let us veil our faces with our bandanas. 
NORTH, 
Safer bare. Now. 
[NortH plunges the fork into the gander, and the Snuggery is insup- 
portably afflicted with a strange stench, strong as the Jakes. 
SHEPHERD. 
Fa’ a’ doon on your faces, or we’ll be smoored. 
nortH (holding his nose.) 
Please, Tickler, to open the windows. 


TICKLER. 
How can I, when you see how my hands are occupied ? 
NORTH, 
How? 
TICKLER. 


Like your own. 
[Enter Picarpy and Tatt—all nose in hand. 
AMBROSE. 
Beg pardon, gentlemen, for the intrusion; but some ladies have fainted 
in the blue parlour. 
SHEPHERD (recovering from a swoon.) 

Said ye the common shewer had burst under the foundations o’ Picardy 
Place, or ha’e I been dreamin,’ and am noo waukened to the reality o’ that 
unsupportable goose, the Great Glasgow Gander? - 

AMBROSE. 

The Great Glasgow Gander he assuredly is, gentlemen; and I have 
kept as a curiosity the certificate that was round his neck—a certificate 
signed by two witnesses besides his original owner, that he was the self- 
same animal aforesaid, and no counterfeit. 

NORTH. 

Having gone thus far, we must not recede. He must be cut up. 

[North dexterously cuts a circular hole in the apron, off with the do/p, 
and scores the breast with scientific scarification. . 
Corrupt as a rotten borough ! 


TICKLER. 
Cholera Morbus ? 

SHEPHERD. 
Na—that would hae pu’d him doon. No Cholera Morbus. 

NORTH. 

The disease is in the liver-—— 

TICKLER. 
And lights. 

SHEPHERD. 
Hoo cou’d he possibly hae been cyeuckt ? 

TICKLER. 


A mystery—like Byron’s Cain. 
NORTH. 
The fire has kindled the original sin—the bile with which his whole 
system was embued by nature—and smell the result! 
SHEPHERD. 
O, sirs! O, sirs! what think ye hae they dune wi’ his inside ? Hoo dis- 
posed o’ the entrails ? 
AMBROSE (coughing, and in a faint voice.) 
The sewer runs to the sea. 
TICKLER. 
Then I, for one, eat no fish for a twelvemonth. 
SHEPHERD. 
Oh! the puir harmless haddies! 
NORTH. 
Why stand ye staring there, Picardy, with your long useless tail! ‘Away 
with the Pest—and let it be 


“In the deep bosom of the ocean—buried.” -. 
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| (Picarvy and his'Tail, after -mich-severe suffering, with which we 
are sure all Christian souls must sympathize, bear away the Gander. 
' SHEPHERD. 
This is dreadfu’. It gets waur and waur, 
TICKLER. 


“ Deeper and deeper still !” 


NORTH. 
We must have the Snuggery incensed and fumigated. Here, James, burn 
this lavender—Tickler, sprinkle this musk 
SHEPHERD. 
Oh! that bawdrons there—bockin’ within the fender—were but a civet! 
TICKLER. 
I always carry in my bosom a camphor-bag to allay my passions—there 
it kindles into a flame. 





NORTII. 
How providential Shepherd’s Ambrosial Fumigating Pastiles ! 
SHEPHERD. 


Alas! alas! a’ won’t do! The dead sea o’ smell neither ebbs nor flows 
—but keeps thickening in stagnant stench. 
[Enter Ambrose, Mon. Capet, Kine Pepin, Str Davip Gam, Taprt- 
Towrie, and the Prcn, with Pitch-Pine- Torches. 


NORTH, 
The smell subsides. 
SHEPHERD. 
Slaw’s the ebb: 
TICKLER. 
I seem to breathe, already, in a purer atmosphere. 
SHEPHERD. 


Unplug. 
( The General Assembly unplugs.) 
NORTH. 
Bring in a couple of casks of Glenlivet—knock in the heads—and in a 
few minutes the Snuggery will be as sweet as a Still—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Amang the bonnie bloomin’ heather ! 
( The casks are brought in—and the purification is magical.) 
TICKLER. 
Now, North—a song. Theodore Hook himself is not a more brilliant 
improvisatore than Christopher North. I give the theme—The Glasgow 


Gander. 
NORTH. 
Tune and measure ? 
TICKLER. 


Take Lockhart’s noble song, “ O the Broad Swords of Old Scotland—and 
oh the Scottish Broad Swords !” 


[Nortu rises—and leaning on the crutch—after clearing his throat 
with a caulker—is thus inspired. 


THE GANDER OF GLASGOW. 


I sinc of the Gander we've got from the West, 

Who alive was each peaceable passenger’s pest, 

And who now is so loathsome and rank when he’s dress’d — 
Oh! the great Gander of Glasgow— 
Oh! the great Goose of the West! 


In what bed of nettles he first saw the light, 

Is a point that is hid in the darkness of night, 

And we'll leave it to those who such Chronicles write, 
As that of the Gander of Glasgow, 
The great gabbling Goose of the West, 
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Of this I know nothing :—nor can I surmise vant 


-, How or where he sew up to such hideous size,— 


For I ne’er heard his name till he first got the prize 
As the wonderful Gander of Glasgow, 
The king of the Geese of the West. 


But henceforth behold him in Glasgow’s fair town, 
Full ae with the thoughts of his well-fed renown,— 
His head held on high, and his rump drooping down, 
The great prize Gander of Glasgow— 
The pride of the Geese of the West. 


~ The old Roman Gander that guarded the state, 


Was not more absurdly majestic in gait, 

Than once was the gander that lies on that plate,— 
The great hirpling Gander of Glasgow, 
The great cackling Goose of the.West. 


There was surely in Nature no sight so absurd 
As the aspect of this most preposterous bird :— 
And surely no gabble was ever yet heard 

Like that cf the Gander of Glasgow, 

The great gabbling Goose of the West. 


With pinions half-folded his course see him steer ! 
Oh! if any one sight more grotesque could appear 
Than the Gander in front, ’twas the Gander in rear— 
The rear of the Gander of Glasgow, 
The rump of the Goose of the West! 


This ponderous creature of mud and of mire, 

Always look’d as he’d set the Guse-dubs upoa fire; 

So absurd in his pride, and so fierce in his ire, 
Was the great hissing Gander of Glasgow, 
The preposterous Goose of the West ! 


Full many a bout had the Bussty and he, 
For their trades were so like they could never agree, 
And their gabbling and gobbling ’twas fearful to see, 
Alarming the Gorbals of Glasgow, 
The peace of the Queen of the West. 


The Damsels of Glasgow were stricken with fear, 
And fled in dismay when the Gander was near,— 
And his Lepa herself must have hated the leer 
Of the odious Gander of Glasgow, 
The ill-favour’d Goose of the West! 


Then, vain as he was, how he shew’d his poor spite 
To each bird of anobler and loftier flight, 
Whose region of glory lay far out of sight 

Of the blear-eyed Gander of Glasgow,— 

The great gaping Goose of the West. 


Have you e’er seen a dunce whose unfortunate lot 
Is to rail at the laurels of Southey or Scott?. .. 
You almost might swear thata hint he had got 
From the envious Gander of Glasgow,— 
The pitiful Goose of the West! 


And whenever you hear such adunce’s.abuse, 
The cause is the same, and the same, the. excuse}. - 
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“ He’s only a Gander, the son of a Goose, 
“ Like him of the Gorbals of Glasgow,— 
“ The foul-feeding Goose of the West.” 





Thus liv’d the great Gander ;—but this could not last, 
And a gloom o’er the Guse-dubs at length there was cast, 
For his days they were number’d—the sentence was pase’d, 
That silenc’d the Gander of Glasgow, 
The ill-fated Goose of the West! 


For the Agent of Amprose, who liv’d in the place, 

Had his eye on the bird, as the chief of his race,— 

And resolv’d that his carcass rue Nocres should grace, 
For the glory of Geese and of Glasgow, 
The much-boasted Queen of the West! 


*Twould offend against taste, and might shock the humane, 
To tell how the Gander was put out of pain; 
And the plucking and basting we need not explain, 

Of the ribs of the Gander of Glasgow— 

The great greasy Goose of the West. 


He had not been placed on the spit very long, 
When Ambrose suspected that something was wrong,— 
For he ne’er smelt a Goose so confoundedly strong 

As the nauseous Gander of Glasgow, 

The rank-smelling Goose of the West ! 


And now he’s cut up, and his breast is laid bare, 
Oh! what foulness, and rankness, and rottenness there! 
’T would sicken the patron of Burke and of Hare 

To look on the Gander of Glasgow, 

The hideous Goose of the West! 


Now with conduct and carcass so much of a piece, 
What are we to think of this foulest of Geese, 
But that some Glasgow Whig must have taken a lease 
Of the name of “ The Gander of Glasgow,” 
The King of the Geese of the West! 


’Tis hard to believe, in this sceptical age, 

In migration of souls, like the Samian sage ; 

But the soul of some Whig, in corruption’s last stage, 
Must have dwelt in the Gander of Glasgow, 
The unfortunate Goose of the West! 


SHEPHERD. 
Haw! haw! haw! was that really, sir, an extemporawneous imprompty ? 
NORTH. 
__ Sung on the spur of the instant, I assure you, James. Indeed, how could 
it be otherwise ? For Ambrose had provided for me an after-piece, which 
he thought would be “ The Agreeable Surprise” —— 


TICKLER. 
To follow “ The Cock of the North,” a mellow dram in three caulkers——~ 
SHEPHERD, 
No that unwutty, Tickler. 
| NORTH. 


Nor could my prophetic soul anticipate the Gander. But next Noctes, I 
promise you a more regular and finished performance. 
TICKLER, 
Some epigrams. 


NORTH. 
And epitaphs, Tickler; epithalamia and epicedia—different kinds of com- 
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position—though old Pirie of the Morning Chronicle thought them one 
and the same 





TICKLER. 
And sung commonly at christenings. 
NORTH. 
But now, gentlemen, we must be toddling 
SHEPHERD. 
“ Roun’ as a neep we’ll gang toddlin’ hame.” 
Hoo sweet the Snuggery! Nae noxious air can lang pollute its pure 
privacy, ventilated, at a’ seasons, wi’ the breath o’ humanest merriment. 
NORTH. 
Yes, James, again “ the air smells wooingly.” 
SHEPHERD. 





As in a heather dell! 
NORTH. 


Lo, a red-deer ! 
[NortH bounds over the circular like a Stag-of-Ten. 
SHEPHERD (holding up his hands} 


Wonnerfw’ auld man! 
[TickLeR leaps upon the SuzpuERD’s shoulders, and the scene shifts 


to the street. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June 29, 1850. At Sy:Iney, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. James Allan, of the 57th Regiment, of a 
daughter. 

Aug. 9, At Kandy, Ceylon, the lady of Colonel 
Lindsay, 78th Highlanders, of a son. 

Oct. 12, At Alexandria, Lady Georgina Wolff, 
of a son. 

14. At Haringay House, Middlesex, the lady of 
Sir Francis A. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart., of a 
son and heir. 

25. At Trinity, near Edinburgh, the lady of 
Captain R. A. Waugh, of a daughter. 

At Naples, the lady of Archivald Dunbar, 
of Northfield, of a daughter. 

51. At 4, Henderson Row, Mrs J. R. Prentice, 
of a son. 

Nov. 3. At 4, Montgomery Street, Mrs James 
Hewat, of a daughter. 

— At 35, London Street, Mrs L. Mackintosh, 
of a daughter. 

4. At 15, St Andrew’s Square, Mrs G. Wilson, 


of a son. 
5. At Coldstream, Mrs George Gillies, of a 


T. 

7. At Camberwell Grove, Surrey, the lady of 
Captain Nairne, of the General Kyd, East India- 
man, of a son, _ 

9. At Restalrig House, the lady of Sir Joseph 
Radeliffe, Bart., of a son. 

— At 37, Melville Street, the lady of Captain 
Philip Maughan; of a son. 5 

Nov. 9. At New York, Mrs Bushe, (late Miss 
Noel,) of a daughter. 

10. At Ramsay Piace, Mrs Alexander Schultze, 


a son. 

— At Bellevue Crescent, the lady of William 
Crawfurd, Esq. of Cartsburn, of a daughter. 

— At Bonehill, Staffordshire, Lady Jane Peel, 
of a daughter. 

11. At Swinton, Lancashire, the lady of John 

Barton, Esq. of Saxby, of a daughter. 

12. At Melrose, Mrs Clarkson. of a daughter. 

— At 6, Moray Place, Mrs John Learmonth, of 


a son. 
17. At Rome, the lady of James Grant, Esq., 
-D., of a son. 

— At 100, Lauriston Place, Mrs Neilson, of a 


son. 

19. At Smith Place, Leith Walk, Mrs Miller, of 
a ter. 

21. At the Manse of Whitehill, Mrs Lind, of a 


son. 

— At 15, Charlotte Street, the lady of James 
Hope, jun., Esq., W.S., of a son, who only lived 
afew hours. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Hope Johnstone cf An- 

le, of a son. 

— At Glendevon, Mrs C. Aytoun, of a son. 
ann At Craigside, Mrs Robert Alexander, of a 


ughter. 

25. At Ayr, Mrs Wm. Cowan, jun., of a son. 

26. At 5, George’s Place, Mrs W. B. M‘Kean, 
of a daughter. 

— At Tulloch Castle, the Hon. Mrs Davidson, 
of a daughter. 

27. At Warriston Crescent, Mrs Rennie, of a 


ter. 
At Montrose, Mrs Smart of Cononsyth, of a 
son. 
29. At 34, Clark Street, Mrs John Binny, of a 


ter. 

— At Inverlochy, Mrs Col. Gordon, of a son. 

30. At Wick, Mrs Shiells, of a son. 

Dec. 1. At Rothsay, the lady of Lieut.-General 
Sir John Hope, G.C.H., of a daughter. 

2. At Charlotte Square, the lady of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Justice Clerk, of a son. 
At Edinburgh, Mrs Wemyss of Wemyss Hall, 


iter. 
At 12, Seotland Street, Mrs Liddle, of a son. 
At 5, Albyn Place, Mrs Bowie, of a daughter. 
At the Distillery Park, Haddington, the lady 
of Archibald Duniop, Esq., of a daughter. 
a y of George Gillespie, 
ry son, ‘ 


3. 
a 
9. 


10. At Edinburgh, the lady of William Pitt 
Dundas, Esq., advocate, of a daughter. 

— At 79, Great King Street, the lady of Robert 
Wigham, -» of a daughter, 

— At Fintray House, the Hon. Lady Forbes, of 
a daughter. 

— At 9, Ainslie Place, Mrs Ivory, of a son. 

11, At 11, Ainslie Place, the lady of Mr G, Mac- 
killop, late of Calcutta, of a daughter. 

13. At the Manse of Drymen, Mrs Lochore, of 
a son. 

— At Ruchlaw House, the lady of John Buchan 
Sydserff, Esq , of Ruchlaw, of a daughter. 

14. At 32, Regent Terrace, the lady of Captain 
George M‘Donald, 92d Highlanders, of a son. 

15. At Dundee, Mrs Symers, of a daughter. 

— At Langley Park, the Right Hon. Lady Anne 
Cruikshank, of a son. 

17. At Leamington, the lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Graham, jun., of Mossknow, of a daughter. 

— At Greenbank Cottage, near Irvine, the lady 
of Lieut.-Colonel Shaw, of a daughter. 

14. At Belle Vue, Haddington, Mrs William 
Bogue, of a son. 

19. At 21, Charlotte Square, the lady of James 
Whitshed Hawkins, Esq., of a daughter, 

— At Thornhill, near Falkirk, Mrs Macfarlane, 
of a son. 

20. At Greenock, Mrs David Glassford, of a 
son. 

— At Moffat House, Mrs Jardine, of a daughter. 

22. At Bonnington, Mrs Thomas Haig, of a 
son. 

— At52, Howard Place, Mrs William Napier, 
of a daughter. 

25. At Great Wellington Street, Leith, Mrs 
George Bell, of a daughter. 

<4. At Edmonston, Mrs Lawson of Cairnmuir, 
of a son. 

— At the Royal Barracks, Dublin, the lady of 
Capt. W. P. Bayly, 92d Highlanders, of a son. 

25. Mrs Welsh, 60, Northumberland Street, of 
a daughter, 

— Mrs Mackenzie, 5, Forth Street, of a son. 

— At Roberton Manse, Mrs Nivison, of a son. 

27. At 46, Northumberland Street, Mrs John 
Dundas, of a daughter. 

28. At Buchanan Street,Glasgow, Mrs Lawrence 
Robertson, of a son. 

29, At Scoonie Manse, Mrs Brewster, of a daugh- 


ter. 

Jan. 1. At Clifton, Bristol, the lady of P. F. 
Aiken, Esq. of a daughter. 

3. At Ballyshear, Mrs Macdonald, of a daughter. 

5. At Barcaldine, the lady of Duncan Campbell, 
Esq. of Barcaldine, of a son. 

— At Dunfermline, Mrs Warren, of a son. 

7. At 51, India Street, Mrs W. H. Cockburn, of 
a daughter. 

9. At Torwoodlee, Mrs George Pringle, of a son 

10. The lady of Major General Munro of 
Poyntzfield, of a son. 

11. At 18, Hill Street, Mrs Dr Gairdner of a 
daughter. 

— At Garnkirk, Mrs Sprot, of a son. 

13. At 20, Annandale Street, Mrs Drysdale, of 
a daughter. 

— At Leith, Mrs S. Beveridge, of a son. 

— At Beaufort Castle, Inverness-shire, the Hon. 
Mrs Fraser of Lovat, of a son. 

16, At 50, York Place, Mrs Gillespie, of a daugh- 
ter. 

19. At Eaglescarnie, the lady of Major-General 
the Hon. Patrick Stuart, of a daughter. 

20, At Musselburgh, the lady of Major Gray, of 
his Majesty’s 41th regiment, of a son. 

22, At 10, Atholl Crescent, Mrs D. Horne, cf 
a son. 

— At Gilmore Place, the lady of Captain Archi- 
bald Fullarton, of a daugfiter. 

23. At 24, Ainslie Place, Mrs Clerk Rattray, of 
a daughter. 

24. At Queen Street, Edinburgh, the Lady Anne 
Baird, of a son, 

31. At Outerston, Mrs Hunter, of a daughter, 








1882.}, 
31. At 126, George Street, Mrs Alexander Clap- 
perton, of a daughter. 
Lately, At Ayr, the of W. F.,Clarke, Esq, 
Bengal Civil Service, of a son. 
yr Lhe bady. Sussex. Lennox, of a son. 


nod +g. MARRIAGES. 
July 1, 1830. At. Ellichpoor, Captain J. B. 
Puget, of the Hon. East India Company’s Madras 
European regiment, son of the late Admiral Puget, 


to Mary. Anne, third saugpier of the late Hon, 
William -Erskine, Lord Kinedder, one of the Se- 
nators of the Col of Justice, 


Oct. 28. At Dublin, James Stewart Shanks, Esq. 
late of Edinburgh, to Miss Eleanor Anne Jones, 
of North Anne Street, Montjoy Square. 5 

Nov. 2. At the Manse of Pitsligo, James Brodie 
Spottiswood, Esq. to Ann, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Alexander k'arquhar, minister of Pitsligo. 

5. At Edinburgh, William Miller, Esq. of Monk 
Castle, Ayrshire, to Anna Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Admiral Donald Campbell, of the 
nope navy of Portugal. 

. At Anne Street, Mr James T. Mackay, hat 
manufacturer, Edinburgh, to Jane Denholm, 
a of the late W. D. W. H. Somerville of 


» Esq. 

10. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Charles Waldie, 
Dunfermline, to Margaret Marshall, daughter of 
Mr James Horn, writer. 

— At the Manse of Kinnoul, the Rev. James 
Cruickshank, minister of Turriff, to Mrs Mar- 

aret Touch, relict of the Rev. John Falconer, 
ate minister of Fyvie. 

— At Fingask, Mr John Dumbreck, W.S. to 
Euphemia, daughter of Charles Kinnear, Esq. 

. At Letham, Dr M. Malcolm, to Mrs Duguid, 
widow of thejate Lieut. W. Duguid, of the Marine 
Service. ‘ 

16. Francis Simpson, Esq, of Plean, to Eliza- 
— — daughter of Mr Alexander Dal- 

» W.S. 

— At Boig, Mr John Dick, stationer, Ayr, to 
Jessie Thomson, eldest daughter of the late John 
Gemmel, Esq. of Bole Z 

18, At the Friends’ Meeting-House, Edinburgh, 
William Johnson, umbrella manufacturer, to 
Margaret, second daughter of William Howison, 
drapeér there, © 

19.*At Dunfermline, Mr Robert Robertson, 
merchant, to Susan, youngest daughter of Mr 
George Spittal. 

: ene At Cowsland, Mr A. D. Barclay, to Miss 

25. At Delgatty Castle, the Rev. Hugh Gordon, 
of Monquhitter, to Frances Gardiner Inglis, 
youngest daughter of the late Henry David Inglis, 
Esq., advocate. ; 

— Captain Deans, of his Majesty’s ship Chil- 
ders, to Miss Charlotte Sophia Stewart of Glen- 
buckie. 

2j. At the Pavilion Brighton, Lord Viscount 

Falkland, to Miss Fitzclarence. His Majesty gave 
the bride away. She was dressed in a dress of Bri- 
tish lace, and the Queen was splendidly attired 
in a dress of British manufacture. 
29. At Cameron House, county of Dumbarton, 
C. Villiers Stuart, Esq., 12th Royal Lancers, 
youngest son of the late Lord Henry Stuart, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Captain J. R. Smol- 
lett of Bonhill, R.N. 

50. At Edinburgh, Walter Riddell, Esq., second 
son of the late Thomas Riddell, Esq., younger of 
Camiestoun, Roxburghshire, to Elizabeth Riddell, 
only daughter of the late Colonel MacLachlan, of 
the 10th regiment of foot. 

Dec. 1. At Mossburnford, John Paton, Esq., of 
Crailing, to Ellen, only daughter of William El. 
liot, Esq., of Harwood. 

3. At 2, London Street, John Gibson Mac- 
Gregor, to Jane, daughter of the late Rev. Alex- 
ander Stirling, LL.D., minister of Tillicoultry, 

— At Melviile Place, Mr James King, Dudding- 
stone Mills, to Catheriné, youngest daughter of 
Colin ,/Esq, late of Gray’s Mill. 

7. At Edinburgh, by the Kev. Dr Buchanan, 
Mr George Trotter, Stacks, to Grace,eldest daugh- 
ter of Richard Young, Esq. St John Street. 

— At Irvine, the Rev. John Wilson, minister 
of Irvine, to Marion, daughter of the late Geo, 
Pagan, Esq. 
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7. At 26, Castle Street, Captain Mitford, R.N. 
to Margaret, rey od of James Dunsmure, Esq.s 
secretary to the ish Fishery Board. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mr Henry Harvey, Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place, London, to Janet, daugh, 
ter of Mr. Andrew. Grierson, Hanover, Strect- 
Edinburgh. Tet Jot 

9. At Pilrig House, the Rev. John Paul,-oneof 
the ministers of St Cuthbert’s, to Mencerehy cient 
daughter of James Balfour, Esq. of Pilrig, W.S, 

_ William Henderson, veterinary su’ i» 
Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, third daughter Mr 
Fleming, Hatton Mains, ¢ 

13. At Renishaw, the seat.of Sir George Sitwell, 
Bart., Richard Wildman, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq., second son of the late James Wildman,- of 
Chilham Castle, Esq., to ‘Marianne, » youngest 
daughter of Craufurd Tait of Harviestoun, Egq- 

14. At Stewarton, John Brown, Esq, of Craig- 
head, to Marion,: youngest daughter of the late 
Robert Duncan, Esq. of Brock well-muir. 

— At Greenock, the Rev. Alexander J. Scott, 
A.M., of London, to Anne, third daughter of the 


late Alan Ker, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Borthwick, 
Bristo Street, to Margaret, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr James Colston. 

16. At 67, Great King Street, the Rev. George 
Kennedy, of Kilconquhar, Fife, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of the late John Ainslie, Esq., 
Edinburgh. ‘ . 

— At 5, Great King Street, John Bell, Esgey 
of Kilduncan, W.S.,.to Anne, eldest daughter- of 
the late Charles Young, Esq., merchant, Leith, 

18. At London, Colonel Sir Alexander Dickson, 
K.C.B. and K.C.H., to Mrs Medows, relict of 
Evelyn Medows, Esq, of Conholt Park, Hants. 

— At London, W. T. Egerton, .»- M.P., to 
the Lady Charlotte Elizabeth Loftus, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Marquis of Ely. 

22. At Airleywight House, Perthshire, John 
Maclaurin, Eaq., .S., to Grace, daughter of Jas. 
Wylie, Esq., of Airleywight. ; 

—,At 12, Buccleuch Place, Alexander Living- 
ston, merchant, Edinburgh, to Helen, eldest 
daughter of John Murray, Esq., Contentibus.. 

22, At his house, Albany Street, George Birrel, 
Esq. late of the Hon, East India Company’s ser. 
vice. - 

23.JAt the Manse of Whitehill, Grange, the 
Rev. = Douglas, Lockerby, Dumfries 
to Ann, third daughter of the Rev. John Prim. 
rose, Grange. - 

— At Munich, Henry Francis Howard, lp 
second son of Henry Howard, Esq. of Corby 
Castle, Cumberland, to the Hon. Sevilla Erskine, 
fourth daughter of the Right Hon. Lord Erskine. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Blakemore, 

‘ocer, to Mary, daughter of Mr Jas. Carmichael, 
Tax Office. , 

27. At 16, London Street, John 
Esq. Hon. East India Company's Service, to. 
garet, second daughter of the late William Cooper, 
Esq. Fraserburgh. ~ 

— At Grangemouth, John Dawson, - Care 
ron, to Jean Glen, youngest daughter of late 
Andrew Mackay, LL.D. 

28. The Rev. Peter Petrie, A.M. of Leith, to 
Janet Hume, eldest daughter of the late'William 
Lawrie, Esq. io 

30. At Brow, James. Grierson, Esq.,of Quen- 
dale, to Elizabeth Sinclair, daughter of the late 
W. I. Craigie, Esq., merchant, Leith. _. 6 

— Captain Edward Twopeny, 78th Highland. 
ers, son of the Rev. Richard, Twopeny, reetor-of 
Little Casterton, to Elizabeth Deborah, eldest 
daughter of the late John Burnett, Esq., Judge- 
Admiral of Scotland. a oe 

— Edward Henry Cole, Esq., eldest son of 
phen Thomas and Lady Elizabeth Cole, to 8: 
widow of Lord Henry Seymour Moore, and da’ 





ter of Sir Henry Parnell, Bart... Pg 
Jan. 5. At Carphin House, Fifeshire,. Robert 
Wedderburn Beatson, Esq., of the 79 RGEIIBEDN, 
Bengal army, to Helen..Hay, second daughter o 
the late John Raitt, Esq.-of Carphin, . 5. _. 
8..At Glenbuckie House, Perthshire, Rob 






Stewart, Figs Saeme inthe Hon 
Compsp ’s, Service, Be 
Anne, e dest daughter 0 
of Glenbuckie, 9 

Q 
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8. J. H. Neild, Esq., M.P., to Lady Elizabeth 
Ashley Cooper, youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. ~- 

— At Dunfermline, William Innes, Esq., sur- 
geon, to Sophia, only surviving child of the de- 
ceased Mr John Hutton, 

— At Craigends, the Right Hon. Lord John 
Campbell, to Anne Colquhoun, eldest daughter of 
the late John Cunningham, ~~ 4 of Craigends. 

11. At Hendon, Middlesex, the Rev. J. James, 
second son of T. James, Esq. of Lydney, county 
of Glocester, to Elizabeth, daughter of W. Wilber- 
force, Esq. of Highwood Hill, Middlesex. 

12, At Edinburgh, Thomas Galloway, Esq., of 
the Royal Military College, to Margaret, eldest 
os of Professor Wallace, of the University 
of Edinburgh. A 

13. At Edinburgh, Thomas Bruce, junior, Esq., 
W.S., to Matilda, daughter of the deceased Tho- 
mas Gloag, Esq., of Chapelton. 

— At Derry,Captain Robert Sinclair Hay, R.N., 
second son of Robert r Esq., of Charterfield, 
East Lothian, to Jane, eldest daughter of Andrew 
Knox, Esq. of Prehen, in the county of =. 

18. At 4, Claremont Street, William Tasker, 

-» Writer in Perth, to Agnes, third daughter of 
Mr Archibald Marquis, Kenmore. 

— At Skibo, Robert Browne, Esq., to Miss 
Dempster of Skibo. 

24. At Inner Leven, David Anderson, Esq., 
commander, R.N., to Jean, daughter of the late 
David Anderson, Esq., of his Majesty’s Customs. 

— The Rev. Robert Machray, A.M., Perth, to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of the late John 
Young, Esq. of Bellwood. 

25. At 93, George Street, Captain Francis Blair, 
R.N., to Miss Catherine Cheape. 

Feb. 1. At Edinburgh, the Rev. John M‘Gil- 
christ, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr James 
Gray, Edinburgh. 

Lately, At London, the Earl of Jermyn, eldest 
son of the Marquis of Bristol, to Lady C. Man- 
ners, daughter of the Duke of Portland. 

— At London, Captain Augustus Wathen, of 
the 15th, or King’s Hussars, only son of Major 
Wather, of Cadogan Place, to the Right Hon. 
Lady Elizabeth Jane Leslie, youngest daughter of 
George William, late Earl of Rothes. 

— At London, H. W. Chichester, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to Miss Isabella Manners Sutton, 
ae of his Grace the late Archbishop of Can- 

jury. 

— At London, Thomas Thomson, M.D., Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, son of the Rev. John Thomson, 
Duddingstone, to Caroline Elizabeth, youngest 


daughter of Robert James, Esq., Bedford Place. 


DEATHS. 

March 24, 1830. At St Peter’s, New Brunswick, 
John Anderson, eldest son of the late Mr Peter 
Anderson, merchant, Edinburgh. 

May 22. At Calcutta, of fever, Mr John Archi- 
bald, one of the Hon. East India engineers, aged 
24, son of Mr John Archibald, merchant, Burnt- 


June 30. At Prince of Wales’ Island, the lad 
of Robert Fullerton, Esq., governor of that island. 
Aug. The lady of Captain Andrew Balfour Clap- 
m of the Master Attendant’s Office, Calcutta, 


— On board the Belzoni, on their e to the 
Cape of Good Hope, of a putrid fever, Letitia, 
Charlotte, and Latham, the beloved children of 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomson, Royal! Engineers. 

3. At Burampore, nd James Leith, Esq., 
captain in his Majesty’s 49th regiment, and eldest 
” of the late Lieut.-General Sir James Leith, 


C.B. 
_ 3. At, Quebec, Dr George Montgomery, 


— 4, At Laurel Hill, Trinidad, Ashton Warner, 
-» Chief Judge of that island. 

» At Golden Vale, Jamaica, Mr Francis Kerr, 

— son of the late Charles Kerr, Esq., Calder 


6, At Serampore, East Indies, Miss Helen Mack, 
only daughter of the late Mr Joseph Mack, soli- 
citor et law, Edinburgh. 

ll. At an Benares, Mary Glen, eldest 

of Harry Thomson, aged 17 


, 
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21. At London, J. M. Arnott, Esq. of New Bur- 
lington Street, to Georgiana Elizabeth, widow of 
Captain Donaldson, R.N. 

— At her house, 7, Richmond Place, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Alison Spence, aged 73, after a long 
and severe illness, which she bore with Christian 
resignation, much and justly regretted. 

Oci. At Leghorn, the Right Hon. Lady Forbes. 

5. At Paris, Mr Joseph Donaldson, from disease 
brought on by over exertion and fatigue in the 
late revolution. He was a native of Glasgow, and 
well known as the author of ‘‘ The Eventful Life 
of a Soldier,” and ‘‘ Scenes and Sketches of a 
Soldier’s Life in Ireland,” where he has recorded, 
in a very graphic manner, his early life and ad- 
ventures by * flood and field.” 

10. At Kilmuir, Isle of Sky, Lieutenant Soirle 
Macdonald, at the very advanced age of 106. He 
has left three children under 10 years of age. 

11. At Mount Uniacke, Nova Scotia, the Hon. 
Richard John Uniacke, his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General for that province. 

23. At14, Royal Crescent, Wilhelmina Jane, 
fourth daughter of the late Day Hort M‘Dowall, 
Esq. of Walkinshawe. 

25. At Lerwick, aged 26 years, Grace Robert- 
son, daughter of Andrew Duncan, Esq., Sheriff- 
substitute of Shetland. 

* 26. At Irvine, Mrs Julia Montgomerie, widow 
of James Montgomerie, Esq. of Knockewart. 

27. At Antigua Street, Mrs Baillie, widow of 
Menzies Baillie, Esq., merchant in London. 

28. At6, Manor Place, Alice, eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. David Wauchope, rector of Wark- 


ton. 

30. At Woodend, near Keswick, in her 90th 
year, Margaret, widow of Mr Thomas Douglas. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Emma Monteith, wife of 
Alexander Earl Monteith, Esq., advocate. 

31. At 49, Northumberland Street, Miss Isobel 
Gray, daughter of the late William Gray, Esq. of 
Newholm, aged 85. 

— At 17, George Street, Miss Catherine Lillie. 

— At Presmennan, parish of Stenton, Mary 
Mathieson, in her 100th year. 

— At 3, Meadow Place, George Brunton, Esq. 

— At54, South Bridge, Mrs Marearct’ “ace 
Dowall. 

Nov. 1. At Wentworth House, ¥ _..are, in 
her 45d year, the Viscountess Milton. Her lady- 
ship was Charlotte, daughter of Thomas, first 
Lord Dundas, father of the present Lord Dundas, 

— Lieut.-Colonel Buchanan, Royal Engineers, 
Chatham. 

— At oye Mr William Lindsay, aged 36. 

— At 12, Salisbury Place, Newington, Mr Alex- 
ander Macritchie, late confectioner in Edinburgh. 

5. At Chichester, Lieut.-Colonel William Brere- 
ton, aged 78. 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Johnstone, relict of James 
Johnstone, Esq., physician, Moffat. 

5. At Stonehaven, the Rev. John Ballantyne, 
minister of the United Associate Congregation 
there, in the 51st year of his age, and 25th of his 
ministry. 

7. At 20, Annandale Street, Jessie, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr Adam Spense, Leith. 

— At Bo’ness, Mr Stephen Bell, of the Excise, 
second son of the late Thomas Bell, Esq. of West- 
erhouse. 

— At Swinton House, John Swinton, Esq. of 
Swinton. 

8 At the Manse of Oathlaw, the Rev. Lewis 
Littlejohn, minister of that parish. 

9. At Broadley, Banffshire, in his 87th year, Mr 
William Grig, senior, some time residing at 25, 
Pitt Street, Edinburgh. 

10. At Farnham, in the county of Surrey, Lady 
Charles Kerr. 

— At the Manse of Hownam, the Rev. James 
Rutherford, in the 84th year of his age, and 57th 
of his ministry. 

— At Perth, Alex. Stewart, Esq. late of Hunt- 
field in Lanarkshire, in his 70th year. 

11. At the Rhu, Argylishire, Major Colin Camp- 
bell, Argyll militia. 

12. At Portobello, Mrs Margaret Meldrum, re- 
lict of David Wallace, Esq. of Balmeadowside, 


e. 
14. At London, James Buller, Esq. chief clerk 
to the Privy Council. 
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14, Mrs H. Wight, 7, South Charlotte Street. 

— At Edinburgh, Barbara, eldest daughter of 
the late William Callender, Esq. 

— At Helensburgh, after a severe illness, the 
ingenious Mr Heory Bell, the practical introducer 
of Steam Navigation into Europe. 

15. At Gateside, Kirkliston, Mrs Hill, aged 74. 

17. At Leith, James, second son of the late Mr 
James Wood, merchant there, 

— At Old Meldrum, Mr Alexander Bruce, late 
Supervisor of Excise, aged 69. 

18 At 29, Great King Street, Eleanor Julia, 
youngest daughter of M. N. Macdonald, Esq. aged 
nine years. 

— At London, the Rev. George Greig, minister 
of the,Scots Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden, 

18. At the Spa, Gloucester, agedj 52, Susanna 
Maria Conally, relict of James Conally, Esq. of 
Elm Park, county of Dublin. 

19. At Moncreiffe House, Sir David Moncreiffe 
of Moncreiffe, Bart. 

— John Forbes, Esq. of Welwyn, Hertfordshire, 
second son of the late General Gordon Forbes. 

20. At the Priory, near Acton, Colonel Pea- 
cocke, late of the 3d Guards. 

— Ai Westminster, James Chalmer, Esq. 
W.S., in his 9th year. 

21. At Taybank, near Perth, Miss Rankine, 
aged 85 years. 

— Anne Houstoun, fourth daughter of Robert 
Davidson, Esq., Professor of Law in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

22. At Birmingham, James, eldest son of John 
Neill, Esq., 17, Carlton Place, Royal Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

23. At 2, Saiisbury‘Square, Mrs Margaret Kin- 
month, aged 89 years. She held the situation of 
matron in Gillespie’s Hospital for 23 years. 

24. At Crakaig, Sutherlandshire, Major Williara 
Clunes, late of the 50th regiment. 

— At Kireudbright, Mrs Margaret Gordon, 
spouse of William Ireland, Esq. of Barbey, stew- 
ard-substitute of the stewarty of Kircudbright. 

26. At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, Anne, daughter 
of Thomas Bruce, Esq. of Arnott. 

— Suddenly, at Castle Bernard, the Earl of 
Ban 

mham, Admiral Robert Montague, 
Admira: - Red. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Greig, Esq. of Na- 
vity, Fifeshire. 

28. At Cheltenham, Margaret Georgina, second 
daughter of Archibald Kelso, Esq. of Sauchie, 
Ayrshire. 

—At 31, Broughton Street, Mrs Thomas Good- 
sir, aged 77 years. 

— At Juniper Green, Mr James Milne, late 
haberdasher in Edinburgh. 

29. At Gorgie Park, after a few days’ illness, 
Robert Smith, at the advanced age of 94 years, 
He has left a widow, to whom he was married in 

762. 

30. At London, Henry Walter Bury, second 
son of the Right Hon. Lord Tullamore. 

Dec. 1. At Nice, Sir Robert Williams, Bart., 
M.P., of Fryars, Anglesea, in his 66th year. 

— Suddenly, at his house, 21, Somerset Street, 
London, of apoplexy, the Right Hon. Hugh El- 
liot, late Governor of Madras, in his 79th year, 
and in the general enjoyment of good health. 

— At Muckhart Cottage, Helen Hutton, wife of 
John Coventry, Esq. 

— At Leatherhead, Surrey, Andrew Wood, 
Esq., aged 73. 

— At Brunstain House, Mrs Margaret Tailour, 
in her 101st year. 

— At 12, Queen Street, Mrs Allardice, aged 66. 

2. At Netherley, Mrs Silver, wife of G. Silver, 
Esq. of Netherley. : 

— At Leith Walk, Mr Richard Clark, uphol- 
sterer. 

3. At Lossiemouth House, on the 3d inst.. Lady 
Margaret Stewart King, widow of the late Major- 
— Francis Stewart, of Lesmurdie, county of 

anff. 

— At London, in the 74th year of his age, John 
Crowder, Esq. of Hammersmith, Alderman of 
the Ward of Farringdon Within, and late Lord 
Mayor of London. 

4. At Hamburg, Mrs William Gibson. 

5. At Forfar, in her 44th year, Mrs Elizabeth 
p spouse of Mr William Adam, merchant 

ere, 
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5. At Eskside, Musselburgh, Isabella, daughter 
of the late Thomas Farquharson, Esq. 

— At Linden Lodge, near Lasswade, Miss Ca- 
therine Mackenzie, daughter of the late Kenneth 
Mackenzie, Esq., W. S. 

— At 1, Drummond Place, David Geddes Paul, 
third son of Robert Paul, Esq., W.S. 

— At Falkirk, Mrs Patrick Renny, sister of the 
late Bain Whyt, Esq., W.S. 

— At Seaside House, near Leith, Miss Barbara 
Heron. : 

— At Peebles, Isabel, only surviving daughter 
of Mr Walter Steel, senior. 

— At Southampton, Rear-Admiral Stiles, in 
his 79th year. 

9. At 52, Buccleuch Place, Mr James Brown, 
builder. 

— At Port Glasgow, my Lang, Esq., M.D. 

— At Stromness, Orkney, Thomas Robertson, 
merchant there. 

-— At Edinburgh, Ebenezer Gilchrist, Esq. of 
Sunnyside. 

— At 7, Grove Street, Mrs Helena Brown, 
po \ ata sister of the late Captain Joseph 

obb. 

— At the Manse of Avoch, in the 73d year of 
his age, and 44th of his ministry, the Rev. James 
Smith, minister of that parish. 

10. At Edinburgh, Peter Hannay, the eldest 
son of James Ogilvie Mack, Esq., S.S.C.S. 

1l, At Auchtertyre, county of Forfar, William 
Watson, Esq., in his 72d year. 

— Suddenly, at East Tuddingham, in the 
county of Norfolk, in consequence of a fall from 
his horse, the very Rev. the Dean of Hereford. 

12. At 57, Arthur Street, Mr William Boyd, 
macer, Court of Session. 

— Mr James Milne, farmer, Bluecairn, Rox- 
burghshire. 

— At Edinburgh, on the 12th inst., Alexander 
Baillie, Esq. 

— At Nigg, Ross-shire, Walter Ross, Esq. of 


Nigg. 

if At London, Mr George Anderson, late mers 
chant in Edinburgh, in his 66th year. 

14. At Edinburgh, Mrs Grace Buchan, relict 
of the deceased George Leslie of Cobarty, Esq. 

= At Haddington, Mr Alexander Brook, mer- 
chant. 

16, At Hope Crescent, Patrick Plenderleath, 
Esq., in his 85th year. ‘ 

— At Huntlyburn, near Melrose, Miss Isabella 
Ferguson, eldest daughter of the late Dr Adam 
Ferguson, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

17. Athis house, 2, North Charlotte Street, Dr 
Coventry, Professor of Agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

— At Glasgow, James Russell, Esq., of Wood- 
side, late Colonel in the Stirlingshire militia, 

18. At George Street, Glasgow, Mrs Orr. 

— At Hampstead, Mrs Hill, widow of Lawe 
rence Hill, Esq., W.S. 

— At Huntly, Captain John Gordon, Achan- 
achie, late of the 95th regiment. 

19, At Salisbury Place, Newington, Dr John 
Duncan, physician, in his 71st year. 

— Mr James Break, brewer, Pleasance. 

ne 8, M‘Dowall Street, Mrs Rachel Reid, 
ay ° - 

— At Bath, Major Fielding, of the 23d Royal 
Welsh Fusileers, in his 59th year. 

— At Lasswade, William Gordon, Esq. 

24. At Edinburgh, in the house of his son-in- 
law, Mr Robert Allan, farmer, Middleton, in the 
65th year of his age. 

— At Kirkwall, the Rev. John Dunn, one cf 
the ministers of that burgh. 

— William Eastwood, Esq. wool-stapler, Hud- 
dersfield, Yorkshire. 

25. At St Ninians Manse, Mr C. Greig, preach- 
er of the gospel, and eldest son of the Rev. C, 
Greig, minister of St Ninians. o 

— At Wood End, near Chichester, the Right 
Hon. Lady Louisa Mary Lennox, in her 92d year, 
widow of the late General Lord George Lennox, 
and of the present Duke of Rich- 
mon 

26. At Ayr, at house of Mr Taylor of the Aca- 
demy, Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
John Bramwell, Esq. manager of the Mines at 
Wanlockhead. 

— At Caledon, Robert Crothers, aged 103, hae 
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ving preserved his faculties unimpaired to the last. 
He married twice, the last time at 85, and the last 
wife had eight children. ‘Two of these were born 
after the husband of the woman was upwards of 
100 years old. 

26, At Portobello, Margaret youngest daughter 
of Mr Thomas Proudfoot. 

27. At the Isle of Wight, where she had gone 
for the recovery of her health, Miss Agnes Hors- 
burgh, daughter of Thomas Horsburgh, Sheriff- 
clerk of Fife. 

28. At Edinburgh, aged 79, Dame Jane Dun- 
bar, relict of the late Sir}George Dunbar of Moch- 
rum, Bart. 

_ Fs Banff, Mr Stewart Robertson Souter, 


29. At 28, London Street, Miss Ranken, 

30. At 39, Nicholson Street, the Rev. James 
Smith, senior minister of the Relief Congrega- 
tion, College Street, in his 62d year. 

— At Cotterton of Lethen, James Dunbar, Esq. 
R.N., in the 88th year of his age. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mr James Bell, formerly of the 
Royal Navy. 

— At Stronmagachan, the Rev. James Mac- 
Gibbon, one of the ministers of the Collegiate 
Church, Inverary. 

31. At York Place, Charles Wightman, Esq. 
of the island of Tobago, aged 80. 

— At Portobello, Mrs Hay Hall, relict of the 
deceased Rev. James Hall,'minister, Lesmahagow. 

Jan. 1. At Andover, Captain Donald Fraser, 

4 

2. At London, Henrietta Maria, Marchioness 
of Ailesbury, 

— At 37, George Square, Alexander Thomas 
Graham, son of John Graham, Esq., advocate. 

— At Buthwood, John Denholm, Esq., late of 
Quebec, in Canada. 

3. At Union Cottage, Canaan, near Edinburgh, 
Tobias George Smollet, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Lillias Bennet, daughter 
of the late Rev. Mr Bennet, Polimont, and relict 
of David Clark, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Honey, widow of the 
late Rev. John Honey of Blairhall, minister of 
Bendochy, 

4. At Chesters, in his 80th year, Thomas Elliot 
Ogilvie, oes of Chesters. 

5. At Bedshiel, parish of Greenlaw, Mr James 
Houtson, tenant there, in his 75th year. 

— At Belmont, near Ayr, Archibald Montgo- 
merie, Esq. of Stair, brother of the late Earl of 
Eglinton. 

— At Aberdeen, Deacon Alexander Watson, 
tailor, in his 87th year. Mr Watson was possess- 
ed of considerable poetic talent, and was well 
known as the author of that popular national 
song, ‘* The Kail Brose of Auld Scotland,” but 
it is not, perhaps, so | gwen known, that, be- 
sides several pieces of inferior note, he was also 
the author of that truly original and humorous 
song called ‘* The Wee Wifiekie.” 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William More, baker, 9, 
East Register Street. : 

7. At Abernyte, the Rev. Alexander M‘Killop, 
schoolmaster. i 

— At Linlithgow, Mr Alexander Baird, tanner, 
in his 94th year. 

8. At Portmoak Manse, Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr Hugh Laird. 

9. At 4, Baxter’s Place, Mrs Rachel Scott, wife 
of Mr Hugh Mitchell. 

— At Ayr, Captain John Shaw, late of the 76th 
regiment. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mr John Brown, merchant. 

— At 6, Beaumont Place, Mr Cornelius Murray, 
royal marines. 

11. At Edinburgh, in her 85d year, Mrs Helen 
Ritchie, wife of Mr Walter Brunton. 

— At Libberton, Mr James Steele, schoolmas- 

of that parish, aged 57 years. 
tr At age Captain Alexander M‘Coskrie, in 
his 94th year. . . 

— At Shrub Place, Helen Lewins, wife of 
Andrew Snody, Esq. S.S.C. 

14. Mary, third daughter of Adam Gordon of 
Cairnfield, Esq. 

=— At his house, in Heriot Row, Henry Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. in the 86th year of his age. This 


eminent literary character, and venerable citizen, 
40 well known as the author of “ The Man of 


[March, 


Feeling,”’ and many other productions, had been 
confined to his room for a considerable time past, 
by the general decay attending old age. We can- 
not but with feelings of regret, notice the departure 
of almost the last of that eminent class of literary 
men, who, above fifty years ago, cast such a 
lustre on our city. In that delicate perception of 
human character and human manners, so cor- 
rectly, so elegantly, and often so humorously 
delineated in the numbers of ‘* The Mirror” and 
** Lounger,’’ where Mr Mackenzie was the chief 
contributor, as well as in his other works, and in 
his general views of the great principles of moral 
conduct, there have been few authors more dis- 
tinguished. The elegant society in Edinburgh, 
well known in former days by the name of ** The 
Mirror Club,” consisted, besides Mr Mackenzie, 
of several gentlemen who were afterwards Judges 
in the Court of Session, viz. Lord Bannatyne, 
Lord Cullen, Lord Abercromby, Lord Craig, and 
also Mr George Home, and Mr George Ogilvie. 
The fi:st, now Sir William Bannatyne, a vene- 
rable and most accomplished gentleman of the 
old school, is the only survivor. 

14, At 48, Minto Street, Newington, William 
Thomson, Esq. of Westbarnmains, late banker in 
Edinburgh, 

15. At Edinburgh, Wallace Isabella, eldest 
daughter of George Robertson Scott, Esq, of 
Benholm. 

16. At Fisherrow, Janet Scott, wife of Mr 
David Whitelaw, senior. 

— At 1, South Charlotte Street, Mrs Andrew 
Scott. 

17. At London, Ellen, the wife of Thomas 
Legh, Esq. M.P., of Lyme Hall, Cheshire. 

— At Nelson Street, Edinburgh, Miss Inglis, 
daughter of the late Dr James Inglis, physician in 
Lanark. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mrs Catherine Sandeman, 
relict of Mr Robert Ferrier, formerly minister of 
Largo, Fife, aged 76. 

19. At $1, Prince’s Street, Miss Bruce, sister to 
the late John Bruce, Esq. of Falkland. 

— At Edinburgh, after a painful illnes of seve- 
ral years, Nathamiel Gow, the well known Scot- 
tish violinist, and composer of many national airs. 

20. At Inverness, Mr James Gray, merchant, 
and, on the 22d ult., Mrs Jean Wilson, or Gray, 
his wife. 

— At Frognal, John Thomas, Lord Viscount 
Sydney, in his 67th year, uncle to his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 

21. At Wooler, Robert Cupples, Esq. surgeon, 
R.N., and late surgeon of the Royal Naval Hospital 
at Madras. 

— At Dean Terrace, James Watt, son of James 
Gibson, Esq. M.D. 

— At 18, Hill Street, Miss Katharine Mont 
gomery. 

23. At 25, Stafford Street, William Pitcairn, Esq. 

— On the 23d ult., Horace William, Lord 
Rivers, 

— At Reading, Lieut.-Colonel Balcomb, late 
of the Ist or King’s Dragoon Guards. 

24, At Edinburgh, the Rev. Andrew Lothian. 

— At 34, Drummond Place, Charles Haldane, 
Esq. eldest son of James Alexander Haldane, Esq. 
Edinburgh. 

— At Liverpool, on the 24th ult., Thomas 
Dunbar, Esq. second son of the late Sir George 
Dunbar of Mochrum, Bart. 

Lately, At Walthamstow, Essex, Sir Robert 
Wigram, Bart., in his 87th year. 

— At Blackheath, Major-general Sir Charles 
Philip Belson, K.C.B. 

— At Zapiquira, near Bogota, Colombia, Alex. 
Duncan, Esq., late of the Island of Grenada. 

— At London, Elinor Anne, fourth daughter 
of J. N. Macleod of Macleod, Esq. 

— The Right Hon. Morton, Lord Henley. 
G.C.B., in his 79th year. 

— At 38, London Street, William Young, Esq. 

— At his house, Glasgow, aged 63, John Reid, 
M.D. &c., well knowa in the literary world for 
his philosophical pursuits, and who taught, at 
various times, students in no less than twenty-six 
languages, 

— At Clifton, in his 91st year, Lieut.-General 
Bright, late of the Royal Marines, and many 
years commandant of the Plymouth division, 
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THE LATE DR THOMSON. 


Ir is with feelings of the deepest regret that we announce the death of this eminent public character 
and learned divine, which took place about six o’clock in the evening of the Sth of February. Dr Thom- 
son assisted in the forenoon at the ordination of Mr Ritchie to be pastor of St Luke’s parish, Demerara. 
He afterwards took a part in the discussion of Mr M‘Caig’s case at the Presbytery. He left the Pres- 
bytery Hall about five o'clock, proceeding along Prince’s Street to his house in Melville Street; Mr 
Burn Murdoch met him there, and accompanied him home. Having arrived in front of his own house, 
he turned round suddenly, just as Mr Murdoch was leaving him, as if to say something he had forgot- 
ten, but instantly fell back senseless on the pavement. He was immediately carried into the house, 
and Dr Sibbald, of Hope Street, was sent for, who bled him in the arm and juggler vein, but without 
effect. Drs M‘Whirter, Newbigging, and Abercromby were also sent for, but all their efforts to 
restore animation were wholly unavailing ; the Rev. Doctor never spoke after he had fallen, and ex- 
pired in about an hour. 


(THE FOLLOWING SKETCH IS FROMTHE PEN OF THE REV, DR M‘CRIE. } 


During the excitement caused by the sudden death of a public man, cut off in the prime of life, and 
in the midst of a career of extensive usefulness, it is easy to pronounce a panegyric, but difficult to 
delineate a character, which shall be free from the exaggeration of existing feeling, and recommend 
itself to the unbiassed judgment of cool reflection. Rarely has such a deep sensation been produced 
as by the recent removal of Dr Thomson ; but in few instances, we are persuaded, has there been less 
reason for making abatements, on the ground of temporary excitation, from the regret and lamentations 
so loudly and unequivocally expressed. He was so well known, his character and talents were so 
strongly marked, and were so much of that description which all classes of men can appreciate, that 
the circumstances of his death did not create the interest, but only gave expression to that which already 
existed in the public mind. 

Those who saw Dr Thomson once, knew him; intimacy gave them a deeper nape into his character, 
but furnished no grounds for altering the opinion which they had at first been led to form. Simplicity 
—an essential element in all minds of superior mould—marked his appearance, his reasoning, his elo- 
quence, and his whole conduct. All that he said or did was direct, straightforward, and unaffected ; 
there was no labouring for effect, no paltering in a double sense. His talents were such as would have 
raised him to eminence in any profession or public walk of life which he might have chosen—a vigorous 
understanding, an active and ardent mind, with powers of close and persevering application. He made 
himself master in a short time of any subject to which he found it necessary to direct his attention, had 
all his knowledge at perfect command, expressed himself with the utmostjperspicuity, ease, and energy $ 
and, when roused by the greatness of his subject, or 7 the nature of the opposition which he encoun- 
tered, his bold and masterly eloquence produced an effect, especially on a popular assembly, far beyond 
that which depends on the sallies of imagination, or the dazzling brilliancy of fancy-work. Nor was he 
Jess distinguished for his moral qualities, among which shone conspicuously an honest, firm, unflinch- 
ing, fearless independence of mind, which prompted him uniformly to adopt and pursue that course 
which his conscience told him was right, indifferent to personal consequences, and regardless of the 
frowns and threats of the powerful. 

Besides the instructions of his worthy father, it was Dr Thomson’s felicity to enjoy the intimate 
friendship of the venerable Sir Henry Moncreiff, who early discovered his rising talents, and freely 
imparted to him the storesof his own vigorous and matured mind, and of an experience acquired 
during the long period in which he had taken a leading part in the counsels of the national church. 
Though Dr Thomson was known as a popular and able preacher from the time he first entered on the 
ministry, the powers of his mind were not fully called forth and developed until his appointmentto St 
George’s. He entered to that charge with a deep sense of the importance of the station, as one of the 
largest and genteelest parishes of the metropolis, and not without the knowledge that there was in the 
minds of a part of those among whom he was called to labour, a prepossession against the peculiar 
doctrines which had always held a prominent place in his public ministrations. But he had not long 
occupied that pulpit, when, in spite of the delicate situation in which he was placed by more than one 
publie event, which obliged him to give a practical testimony (displeasing to many in high places) in 
favour of the purity of Presbyterian worship, and the independence of the Church of Scotland,—he dis- 
appointed those who had foreboded his ill suecess, and exceeded the expectations of such of his friends 
as had the greatest confidence in his talents. By the ability and eloquence of his discourses, by the 
assiduity and prudence of his more private ministrations, and by the affectionate solicitude which he 
evinced for the spiritual interests of those committed to his care, he not only dissipated every unfa- 
vourable impression, but seated himself so tirmly in the hearts of his people, that long before his 
lamented death, no clergyman in this city, established or dissenting, was more cordially revered and 
beloved by his congregation. Nothing endeared him to them so much and so deservedly as the atten- 
tion he paid to the young and the sick; and of the happy art which he possessed of communicating 
instruction to the former, and administering advice and consolation to the latter, there are many plea- 
sing, and, it is to be hoped, lasting memorials. 

Dr Thomson was decidedly evangelical in his doctrinal sentiments, which he did not disguise or 
hold back in his — discourses ; but he was a practical preacher, and instead of indulging in abstruse 
speculations or philosophical disquisition, made it his grand aim to impress the truths of the gospel on 
the hearts of his hearers. Attached to the Church of Scotland from principle, not from convenience 
or accident, he made no pretensions to that indiscriminating and spurious liberality which puts all 
forms of ecclesiastical polity and communion on a level; but in his sentiments and feelings he was 
liberal in the truest sense of that word; could distinguish between a spirit of sectarianism and con- 
scientious secession, never assumed the airs of a churchman in his intercourse with dissenters, co- 
operated with them in every good work, and cherished a respect for all faithful Ministers, which was 
founded not only on the principles of toleration and good will, but om the conviction that their labours 
were useful in supplying the lack of service on the part of his own church, and in counteracting those 
abuses in her administration, which he never serupled on any proper occasion to confess and deplore. 

It is well known that Dr Thomson belonged to that party in the Church of Scotland, which has 
defended the rights of the people in opposition to the rigorous enforcement of the law of patronage ; 
and in advocating this cause in the Church Courts he, for many years, displayed his unrivalled 
talents as a public speaker, sustained by an intrepidity which was unawed by power, and a fortitude 
which was proof against overwhelming majorities. Of late years, he has devoted a great portion of 
his labours to the defence of the pure circulation of the Scriptures, and the emancipation of the 
degraded negroes in the West Indies; and in both causes he has displayed his characteristic ability, 
zeal for truth, and uncompromising and indignant reprobation of every species of dishonesty, injus- 
tice, and oppression, His exertions in behalf of the doctrines and standards of the Church, against 
some recent heresies and delusions, affurd an additional proof, not only of his unwearied zeal in behalf 
of that sacred cause to which he devoted all his energies, but of his readiness, at all times, to ** cons 
tend earnestly for the faith which was once delivered to the saints.” 
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Great as Dr Thomson's popularity was—and few men in his sphere of life ever rose so high in popular 
favour—he was not exposed to the woe denounced against those ‘* of whom all men speak well.” He 
had his detractors and enemies, who waited for his halting, and were prepared to magnify and blazon 
his faults. Of him it may be said, as of another Christian patriot, no man ever loved or hated him 
moderately. This was the inevitable consequence of his great talents, and the rough contests in which 
he was involved. His generous spirit raised him above envy and every jealous feeling, but it made 
him less tolerant of those who displayed these mean vices. When convinced of the justice of a cause, 
and satisfied of its magnitude, he threw his whole soul into it, summoned all his powers to its defence, 
and assailed its adversaries, not only with strong arguments, but with sharp, pointed, and poignant 
sarcasm; but unless he perceived insincerity, malignity, or perverseness, his own feelings were too acute 
and too just to permit him gratuitously to wound those of others. That his zeal was always reined by 
prudence,—that his ardour of mind never hurried him to a precipitate conclusion, or Jed him to magnify 
the subject in debate,—that his mind was never warped by party feeling,—and that he never indulged 
the love of victory, or sought to humble a teazing or pragmatic adversary, are positions which his true 
friends will not maintain. But his ablest opponents will admit, that in all the great questions in which 
he distinguished himself, he acted conscientiously; that he was an open, manly, and honourable 
adversary; and that, though he was sometimes intemperate, he was never disingenuous. Dr Thomson 
was by constitution a reformer; he felt a strong sympathy with those great men who, in a 
former age, won renown, by assailing the hydra of error, and of civil and religious tyranny, and his 
character partook of theirs. In particular, he bore no inconsiderable resemblance to Luther, both in 
excellencies and defects; his leonine nobleness and potener. his masculine eloquence, his facetiousness 
and pleasantry, the fondness which he shewed for the fascinating charms of music, and the irritability 
and vehemence which he occasionally exhibited, to which some will add, the necessity which this 
imposed on him to make retractions, which, while they threw a partial shade over his fame, taught his 
admirers the needful lesson, that he was a man subject to like passions and infirmities with others. But 
the fact is, though hitherto known to few, and the time is now come for revealing it, that some of those 
effusions which were most objectionable, and exposed him to the greatestobloquy, were neither composed 
by Dr Thomson, nor seen by him until they were published to the world; and that, in one instance, 
which has been the cause of the must unsparing abuse, he paid the expenses of a prosecution, and 
submitted to make a public apology, for an offence of which he was innocent as the child unborn, rather 
than give up the name of the friend who was morally responsible for the deed ;—an example of generous 
self-devotion which has few parallels. 

To his other talents, Dr Thomson added a singular capacity for business, which not only qualified 
him for taking an active part in Church Courts, but rendered him highly useful to those public cha- 
rities of which the clergy of Edinburgh are officially managers, and to the different voluntary societies 
with which he was connected. This caused unceasing demands on his time and exertions, which, 
joined to his other labours, were sufficient to wear out the most robust constitution, and he at last sunk 
under their weight. 

In private life, Dr Thomson was every thing that is amiable and engaging. He was mild, and gentle, 
and cheerful ;—deeply tender and acutely sensitive in his strongest affections; most faithful and true 
in his attachments of frieadship—kind-hearted and indulgent to all with whom he bad intercourse. In 
him the lion and the lamb may be said to have met together. But it was around his own family hearth, 
and in the circle of his intimate acquaintances, that Dr Thomson was delightful. It was equally na- 
tural in him to play with a child, and to enter the lists with a practised polemic. He could be gay 
without levity, and grave without moroseness. His frank and bland manners, the equable flow of his 
cheerfulness and good humour, and the information which he possessed on almost every subject, made 
his company to be courted by persons of all classes. He could mix with men of the world without 
compromising his principles, or lowering his character as a minister of the gospel; and his presence 
was enough to repress any thing which had the semblance of irreligion. His firmness to principle, 
when he thought principle involved, whatever of the appearance of severity it may have presented 
to those who saw him only as a public character, had no taint of harshness in his private life; and, 
unbending as he certainly was in principle, he never failed to receive with kindness what was addressed 
to his reason in the spirit of friendship. It may indeed be said with truth, that, great as were his 

ublic merits, and deplorable the public loss in his death, to those who had the happiness to live with 
im in habits of intimacy, the deepest and the bitterest feeling still is, in the separation from a man 
who possessed so many of the finest and most amiable sensibilities of the human heart. 

The loss of such a man, and at such atime, is incalculable. His example and spirit had a wholesome 
and refreshing, an exhilarating and elevating, influence on the society in which he moved; and even 
the agitation which he produced when he was in his stormy moods, was salutary, like the hurricane, 
(his own favourite image, and the last which he employed in public,) purifying the moral atmosphere, 
and freeing it from the selfishness, and duplicity, and time-serving, with which it was overcharged. 

Dr Thomson was born in June 1778, and was ordained in the year 1802. He has left a widow and 
seven children, of whom five are daughters. 
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